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PREFACE. 



7hb complaint of Johnson r^arding the hopelessness 
of feone whidi attended his lexicographical labours^ has 
hitherto been common to the Industrious Obscure who 
busy themselres in the oompilatipn of X9unst^8tt.Quide8, 
Peerages^ School-Books, and AUnanacks.; Suchpublica* 
tions are usually anonymous, and the purchaser thinks 
no more of the unknown author than he thinks of the 
man who made his hat or tanned the leather of his 
shoes.- Even when they bear an author's name, no dis- 
tinct idea is attached to the words — Philips perhaps, or 
Carey, or (Goldsmith, or Debrett«-any more than to the 
maker's name on the blade of a table-knife, or the still 
more hopeless initials so carefully impressed upon his 
work by the goldsmith. 

An attempt is here made to elevate a topographical 
work into the superior r^on of the belles lettres. It 
has been forced upon the notice of the present author 
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by the success of several similar but less comprehensive 
works, that an interest may attach to localities^ of such 
a sort as to excite and bring into play many of the 
higher order of sentiments which pervade our common 
nature. Cities are more than mere collections of houses 
and men ; hills are not merely accidental eminences of 
the earth ; rivers^ fortuitous confluences of running wa« 
ters ; stones^ mere blocks. Such they might be when 
the primeval savage first set his foot amongst them ; 
but such they are not now> after so long a connexion 
with the fortunes and feelings of civilized man. What 
is it that gives the sculptured stones of Greece a supe* 
rior value to the unquarried marble over which they 
have risen ? It is because^ though both are alike as old 
as the creation^ the former have received attentions at 
the hands of men a hundred ages ago^ have been looked 
upon with veneration by millions of human beings/ and 
yet remain monuments of their early power and inge- 
nuity. A house may thus be more than a domicile^ a 
hill more than an eminence^ a river more than a stream 
of flowing water ; and thus it is that^ in the words of 
one who must have been perfectly acquainted with this 
occult philosophy^ we may find 

Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Under these impressions, I have, in this work, en* 
deavoured to avoid, as much as the design of my pub- 
lisher would allow, the statistical information which 
has hitherto been considered indispensable in topogra- 
phical works ; certain that that department of the sub- 
ject has already been so sufficiently illustrated as to 
preclude the hope of originality, while it is equally im« 
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possible in any /way to inspire it with the least general 
interest. I have avoided^ with almost equal solicitude^ 
details of historical facts^ in cases where these did not 
possess the merit of a fame already achieved; and I 
have been alike studious not to indulge in the re- 
searches of mere antiquarianism. The unideaed jar- 
gons of botany and geology have met with no better 
attention ; because^ though aware of what Horace says, 
-—''Sunt quos^"&c.-— I am also certain that these studies 
are appreciated only by the wise few. To avoid mere 
descriptions of scenery has been equally my care ; for, 
even although I possessed, what I do not possess in any 
extraordinary degree, a taste for the beautiful or grand 
in nature, and were capable . of delineating both with 
force and distinctness, I know that it is impossible for 
any reader to apprehend and combine in his imagina« 
tion the ingredients of a scene painted by the pen. 

The great general design of this work has been to 
direct attention almost exclusively to the poetical and 
romantic ; or, to state the principle on a still broader 
scale, to whatever points in the country could be sup- 
posed to interest the largest portion of the public. 
That Scotland is not deficient in localities of such a 
noble order, wiU I think be readily allowed. In order 
to render my narrative, if possible, still mere accepta- 
ble, I have interspersed it with innumerable original 
anecdotes of a local character, many of which are hu- 
morous. It will also be found to comprehend a great 
body of matter tending to the valuable purpose of illus- 
trating the manners of former times. In all that re- 
lates to the selection of materials, it has been my prime 
and governing object to be original; to say as little as 
possible where I could say nothing new, and to be as 
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copious as my limito would allow, when 1 posMsted in* 
formation that was at onoe novel and agreeable. 

It will be readily conceded, that thete objects have 
not been attained withont the employment of consider* 
ble pains. It woold have been easy to copy the hom- 
dnim details and innumerable errors of my predecessors, 
as each and all of them have done in their turn. But 
to produce a work aiming at so much originality and 
correctness required a very different process. It scarce- 
ly becomes an author to speak at all, and far less with 
pride, of his labours ; but it is perhaps allowable to say 
something in the present case, in order that the reader 
may know to what extent he is to rely upon the accuracy 
of the detaih which he has condescended to peruse. 

Without alluding to previous historical studies, I 
may be permitted to state, that after employing several 
months of the last year in the perusal of former topo« 
graphical publications and manuscripts, I began, in the 
early part of summer, to make a round of deliberate 
pedestrian tours through the country. Instead of the 
pilgrim's scallop in my hat, I took for motto the glow- 
ing expression of Bums, ^' I have no dearer aim than 
to make leisurely journeys through Caledonia; to sit 
on the iields of her battles ; to wander on the romantic 
banks of her streams ; and to muse by the stately towers 
<^ venerable ruins, once the honoured abodes of her 
heroes." In order to secure an acquaintance with every 
remarkable locality, and with its popular legends, I 
carried letters from my city friends, giving me a claim 
upon the best offices of the most intelligent persons 
resident in the districts which 1 was to visit. I was 
thus generally successful in eliciting, over and above 
the kindness of many a worthy and true-hearted Soot, 
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the best infennatimi that was to be had regarding ail 
the more attractive localities of my native land. 

Goldsmith speaks with just contempt of the tra« 
vtellers who are whirled through Europe in a post- 
chaise. I seduloasly eschewed this practical absurdity. 
£xo^ in cases where stage-coadies conld convey 
me over a desolate and uninteresting tracts I con* 
stantly ad^^pted the more deliberate and independent 
mode of locomoti<m which nature su^ests. I had thus 
an opportunity of becoming familiarly acquainted at 
once with the face of the country and the traditions of 
t^e people ; I could move fast or slow as I pleased, and 
make sudi digressions horn, the main route as seemed 
necessary. I traversed almost every vale in the low- 
lands of Scotland^ and a great proportion of those in 
the more northerly region. I saw all the towns ex« 
cept three or four. My peregrinations occupied up« 
wards of nineteen weeks> and extended to the sum of 
two thousand and twenty-six miles. 

In presenting this array of doings and sufferings to 
the public, L disclaim being influenced by the sentiment 
which caused Dogberry to assert himself '* one that had 
had losses." What I say is mere naked truth, told for 
the simple purpose ei assuring the reader, that the work 
he has now got into his hands is not the catch->penny 
compilation of a bookseller's back shop; no patched 
and contorted tissue of stolen rags, like too many simi- 
lar publications ; that it is not the crude fruit of a li- 
terary hot-bed, inflated into premature perfection by 
the bribe of a greedy publisher ; but the result of an 
honest enthusiasm— an enthusiasm which the consi- 
deration of pecuniary profit could neither nourish nor 
inspire. I consider these assurances, moreover, the 
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more necessary, because almost all the statements in the 
following pages rest solely upon my personal credit— 
upon the idea which the public shall form of the pains 
I hare taken, and the opportunities of observation I 
may be supposed to have enjoyed* 

To say that enthusiasm could insure the production 
of a good work would be palpably absurd. It may, 
however, be asserted^ that it is indispensably requisite 
to the production of a work deserving that appellation 
in its best sense. Money alone, though a powerful, is 
after all but an imperfect inspiration; and the books 
which it creates are no more like the productions of a 
purer motive^ than the dowdy flowers of a secluded city 
dunghill resemble those which spring from the fair prim- 
eval earth, generated by the natural juices of the 
ground, and freshened by the nightly visits of the lov- 
ing dew. 

It is not the intention of the present writer to say, 
that because he was not conducted through his labours 
by the hope of gain, he has found every difficulty suc- 
cessfully overcome by the mere ardour of his mind. 
He is certain, however, that that is the burning liquid 
which can melt down the obstructions upon which 
harder instruments had been tried in vain, and that, 
though it may not in this case have secured, its in- 
fluence must at least give the chance of success. It 
has been his wish from earliest boyhood, in the words 
of Bums, 

Some usefu* plan or book to make. 
For puir auld Scot]and*8 cherished sake. 

He has already done more than perhai)s his years 
would give to expect, towards the preservation of what 
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is dearest to her— the memory of her ancient simple 
manners and virtues ; the celebration of her native wit 
and humour; and^ in a more extended view of the 
aubject^ for the reclamation of that which is altogether 
poetry — ih^e wonderful, beautiful, glorious past. In 
the present work, he has steadily pursued the same 
object ; conscious and certain that, though many of his 
own generation may not give him credit for so exalted 
a purpose, the people who shall afterwards inhabit this 
romantic land will appreciate what could not have been 
preserved but with a view to their gratification. 



Edinburgh; February 8, 1827- 



Dear to my spirit, Scotland, hast thou beetle 

l^nce infiuit years, in all thy glens of green ; 

Ijand of my love, where every sound and sight 

Comes in soft melody, or melts in light; 

Land of the green wood by the silver rill, 

The heather and the daisy of the hill. 

The guardian thistle to the foemen stem, 

The wild-rose, hawthorn, and the ladv-fem ; 

Land of the lark, that like a seraph smgs. 

Beyond the rainbow, upon quivering wings ; 

Land of wild beauty and romantic shapes. 

Of sheltered valleys and of stormy capes ; 

Of the bright garden and the tangled brake, 

Of the dark mountain and the sun-like lake ; 

Land of my birth and of my fietther's grave. 

The eagle*s home, the eyrie of the brave $ 

JLand of affection and of native worth. 

Land where my bones shall mingle with the earth ; 

The foot of slave thy heather never stained. 

Nor rocks that battlement thy sons profaned ; 

Unrivalled land of science and of arts. 

Land of fair faces and of faithful hearts ; 

Land where Religion paves her heaven-ward road| 

Land of the temple of the living God ! 

James Gbay» 
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Scotland is the northern and smaller section of the 
island denominated Great Britain. Originally- a dis- 
tinct Icingdom^ it still disj)lays striking points of differ- 
ence from the larger portion to whi<£^ for upwards of 
a century^ it has been politically annexed, r^or does 
it differ horn England more strikingly in its laws, man- 
ners, and reli^on, than in the respect of its geographi- 
cal features. Instead of being, like that more fortunate 
region, an almost uninterrupted plain, it is a generaUy 
and decidedly mountainous country : it is, as one of its 
jpreatest poets has described it, a 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 

The smooth beautiful face of the Saxon is not more 
dissimilu' to the harsh and strongly marked Tisage of 
the Caledonian, than is the champaign aspect of English 
scenery to the irregular appearance of that of North 
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Britain. Though tbis^ however^ be the general cbarac- 
teristic of Scotland^ it by no nieans applies uniformly 
to all its details. The whole territory is divided into 
two distinct regions^ which^ on account of the strong 
dissimilarity of Uieir topographical features^ are respec- 
tively designated the Lowlands and the Highlands. 
The JLowlands bear a near resemblance to England^ to 
which they adjoin ; and it is oiily in the more remote 
region, broken as it is into the wildest irregularity, that 
a violent difference is perceptible. 

The littoral outline of Scotland is quite unlike that 
of England. The whole coasts but especially the west- 
em^ is penetrated by innumerable arms of the sea; so 
thatj while England forms itself into an almost regular 
isosceles triangle^ Scotland is unlike every mathematical 
or regular figure^ and defies all attempts but those of 
the hydrographer at its description. An idea may be 
formed regarding this peculiarity of its character^ from 
the circumstance that^ though in some places nearly 
three hundred miles long and two hundred broad, there 
is only one spot throughout its whole circuit, upwards 
of forty miles from the sea. Of course^ the irregularity 
of the littoral outline arises from the unequal nature 
of the ground ; and this peculiarity^ therefore^ prevails 
most in the Highlands. 

Scotland is neither triangular like England, square 
like France, leviathan-like like Russia, nor boot-like 
like Italy. There is, however, one object in nature 
which it resembles, and by comparing it with which, it 
may almost be possible to communicate an idea of ita 
real figure and proportions. This object is an old tvo^ 
man,-— one who has a hunchback, and who may be sup- 
posed to sit upon her hams, while she holds out and ex-, 
pands her palms at a fire. The knees of this novel 
and somewhat startling personification of Caledonia are 
formed by the county of Wigton. Kirkcudbright, Dum- 
fries, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Berwick represent the 
lower part of her limbs, upon which the whole figure 
is incumbent. Ayr, Renfrew, Lanark, Peebles, and the 
Lothians represent the upper part of the limbs. Fife 
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(inclading Kinross) stands^ or rather sits, for the sitting 
part of the old lady. Argyll hangs in pieces from a lap 
formed by Dumbarton and Stirlmg. Perth is the ab- 
domen. Angus and the Mearns make the back. Aber- 
deen^ Banff, Moray, and Nairn constitute the prodigi- 
ous hump. Inverness is the chest. Ross looks like a 
voluminous kerchief enclosing the neck. Sutherland 
is the face> ears, and brow. And Caithness is a little 
nightcap surmounting all. To complete the idea:*— 
the isle of Skye is the right palm turned upwards, that 
of Mull the left inclining downwards. Tne fire must 
be understood, unless the distant archipelago of Lewis 
be held as untowardly representing something of the 
kind : and the islands of Orkney and Shetland may be 
pressed into service by a similar stretch of fancy, in the 
capacity of a rock or distaff which the figure bears over 
her head, after the manner of a flag-staff.* 

With the exception of a few plains near the sea, the 
whole surface of Scotland is more or less hilly, and le- 
vel tracts are only to be found along the banks of rivenu 
As most of the rivers determine l£eir courses latitudi- 
nally from the interior of the country towards the sea, 
the whole may be described as an oblong field, with an 
irregular alternation of rig sxidjur. Such is the pre- 
dominance of mountain land throughout Scotland, that 
out of the nineteen millions of acres of which it consists, 
only ^ve are cultivated ; and it is an old popular say- 
ing that there is no spot anywhere to be found, that is 
more than two Scotch miles firom heather. 

Though the surface of Scotland do not measure less than 
a half of that of England, it contains only about a seventh 

* That this resemblance really holds good, is proved by an anec- 
dote whicb I have since been told by a Perthshire clergyman. An 
old purblind Highland woman, visiting the manse one day» was 
shown into the study, where there was a large map of Scotland 
hanging against the wall. The whole was highly coloured, and 
CaiUmess happened to be pretty strongly marked with scarlet. 
^^ £h !" cried the old woman, who had never seen a map in her 
life before, '' what a braw carline, sitting on her hunkers, wi' a 
red nightcap, and a pipe in her cheek !" 
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part of the populatioii of that more fertile region. While 
this 18 to be attributed to the oomparaliTe poverty of the 
soil, the marked inferiority of the Scottish people in 
point of commercial and manu£Eictiiring activity is evi- 
dently owiiiff to the drcnmstance that, till a late happy 
era, £nglana always acted the part of an over-powerml 
oppressor in regard to her le«s fortunate neighbour. 
From the accident of situation, England was moreover 
able to intercept the progress of the arts towards Scot- 
land. Had none of tnese circumstances been sufficient 
for the depression of ^orth Britain, the infelicity of its 
independent government would have accomplished it. It 
is little wonder to see plenty reigning where peace has 
been undisturbed for centuries ; but the case is natur- 
ally very different in a territory where dissension and 
disaster have but recently permitted the sword to be 
sheathed and the brow to be smoothed. 

The prevailing characteristics of the Scottish people 
are generally aDowed to be, caution,-«.acutene88 of 
mind,— endurance of evil, with the prospect of eventual 
good,-— more justice than generosity,*— a rigorous system 
of piety and integrity,-— a spirit of adventure which 
leaos them all over the globe in search of fortune,-— 
pride of blood not invariably unaccompanied by sordid 
eonduct,-^more humour than wit,— -great fondness for 
poetry and music,— and a contempt of sensual as op- 
posed to intellectual gratifications. These must be un- 
derstood as applying to the common people ; because 
the upper ranks, from their intercourse with England, 
are, in a great measure, identified with people of simi- 
lar rank in that country; and because, even in the mid- 
dle class of society, the manners and language of Scot- 
land are fast becoming amalgamated and oonfounded 
with those of Englandr 

The Scottish people are divided into two classee^ 
corresponding with the two great subdivisions of their 
country, Lowlanders and Highlanders. The linea^ of 
the former is compost of British, Anglo-Saxon, ^STor- 
man, Danish, and Celtic ; and their language, like their 
manners, is nearly allied to that of their cousins of 
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South Britain. The Highlanders^ on the contrary,- 
least of the common order, — are the comparatively pure 
and unmixed descendants of the aborisinal Celts, who, 
having lived for centuries in a secluded and mountain- 
ous territory, beyond the reach of both the laws and 
manners of the Lowlanders, still exhibit, with but little 
modification, the dress, customs, and language of their 
primeval ancestors. Thoueh the Lowlancters and Hiffh- 
landers may be said to divide the country pretty equiQhr 
between them, their respective numbers are very illl 
proportioned, the former amounting to about two mil* 
lions, the latter only to two hundred thousand. 

Of Scotland) physical and moral, such is the meagte 
preliminary outEne which the following pages are in- 
tended fully to develope and illustrate. 
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VALE OF TWEED. 



What beauties does Flora disclose ! 
How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed ! 

Crawford. 



The great strath of Tweed and its accessory glens^ com- 
prehending four counties^ form by far the most interest- 
ins portion of Scotland^ in respect of poetical^ if not also 
of nistorical association. This delightful region^ which 
has been from time immemorial tne subject and the 
birth-place of song^ and almost every foot of which may 
be termed classic ground, is indeed the veryArcadia of 
Scotland. It is the land of Learmont and Thomson^ of 
Leyden and Scott. 

The Vale of Tweedy forming the south-eastern limit 
of the kingdom, comprises the greater part of the dis- 
trict called the Border^ so justly celebrated for the mar« 
tial character of its people. £ver forming, in the lan- 
guage of their most illustrious minstrel, " the first wave 
of the torrent" poured by our sovereigns into England, 
and kept perpetually in arms by the corresponding ag- 
gressions of their enemies, the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict necessarily exhibited in former times all the fea- 
tures of chivalry. The country, at this latter day, con- 
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tains innumerable relics of military antiquities ; and^ the 
times of war having been here as elsewhere succeeded 
hj ^^ piping times of peace>" it abounds no less in the 
remains of a romantic description of poetry^ commemor- 
ating the marvellous events and deeds of noble daring, 
peculiar to that period of warlike glory. 

Two centuries of domestic tranquilbty have now per- 
mitted the ploiogh-duare ef the husbandman, and the 
pipe of the shepherd to take the place of sword and 
trumpet. The Vale of Tweed has in that time obtain- 
ed as great distinction by the arts of peace^ as it won of 
old in those of war. The culture of its plains has af- 
forded an example of skill and success to the rest of 
Scotland ; while the gentle lyrics of Cowdenknowes and 
Traquair, breathing the pure quiet spirit of pastoral 
love^ have acquired a ^me as good as the savage bal- 
lads of OtterboUrne and Yarrow. 

The Tweed is held as the fourth of Scottish rivers, 
ranking after the Tay, the Forth, and the Clyde. It is 
a river of greater fame than perhaps any of its brethren, 
on account of its dividing, at the lower part of its course, 
the two sections of the Island. It performs this office 
for a space of only about twenty out of an hundred 
miles ; but, as this is the principal point of communi- 
cation between the two kingdoms, and the boundary is 
nowhere else so distinct, it has been assumed by a li- 
cence of common speech as indicating the separation in 
general, so that '* the two sides of the Tweed" is a 
phrase equivalent to the names of the two kingdoms. 
At this, the lower part of the vale, the country is level 
and fertile ; but a little above the place where the river 
ceases to be the boundary, its aspect is materially alter- 
ed. The river flows through a vast collection of hills, 
from the bosom of which it receives many important 
tributaries. Roxburghshire is thus little more than the 
vale formed by the Teviot ; Selkirkshire, two vales 
formed in like manner by the Ettrick and Yarrow ; and 
Peeblesshire, the still more mountainous region, from 
which the river itself draws its earliest waters. 

The course of the Tweed is about ninety miles in 
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length. It rises from a spring called Tweed's Well^ in a 
hill of no great height — non admodum editus, saith Buch- 
anan — but from which^ nevertheless^ other two first-rate 
rivers flow towards various seas on various sides of the 
kingdom. This is the junction- point of the three shires^ 
Peebles^ Lanark, and Dum&ies, into each of which one 
of these rivers flows ; a circumstance which sufiiciently 
proves that spot to be the highest land in Scotland 
south of the Forth. The source of the Tweed is fifteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea ; and such is the 
comparatively mountainous character of the upper part 
of its course^ that, on reaching the bridge of Peebles^ 
only thirty miles from the source, the river is found to 
have descended a thousand feet, leaving only ^ve hun- 
dred to be descended during the remaining sixty miles. 
The large district watered by the Tweed, though not 
remote from the metropolis, possesses little of a manu- 
£M!turi^ character. This is owing to the total want of 
coal. The greater part of the territory ispastoral ; the 
remaining portion purely agricultural. There are no- 
where, of course, any of those overgrown masses of po- 
pulation which, however suitable to the views of the 
political econonust, are so little conducive to the pro- 
motion of private virtue. The vale of Tweed makes up 
in the quality of its population what it wants in num« 
ber. Its inhabitants are alike distinguished by a pri- 
meval simplicity of manners, by a rational description of 
piety, and by an attention to tne decencies of domestic 
life, which we shall hardly find so exquisitely combined 
in the districts where suj^rior natural advantages have 
given occasion to greater industry and wealth. 

There is something in the nature of a Border or boun- 
dary which always interests mankind. The idea of 
standing with one foot in England and the other in 
Scotland, which is possible at some places, fills the mind 
with a wonder more natural perhaps than rational. The 
same sensation is felt, though wiui less vividness, and 
only in the case of persons who have occasion to respect 
these minuter divisions, in regard to counties and pa- 
rishes. It may perhaps be interesting to know, that. 
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though the limit of the two kingdoms is in eeneral 
pretty strongly marked^ either by livers or hiUs, and 
t£bugh only two centuries have elapsed since any inter- 
course could take place without a treaty of peace^ the 
shades of distinction are now completely blended. It is 
worthy of remark, however^ that in this matter, Scot- 
land has laid down the law to her richer neighbour. I 
mean, there is more of Scottish manners, and religion, 
and language, in the English border, than vice versa. 
In all alliances, including matrimonial ones, it is said 
that the strongest mind acquires the ascendency ; but I 
am not disposea to assert any thing of this sort in the pre- 
sent case. The true cause seems to be emigration. Such 
at least appears to be the conviction of the natives of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, who have 
long assumed the appellation of Bastard Scotch. And that 
the Teviotdale people look upon them as the reverse of 
aliens, is evident nom their circumlocutory phrase for 
an Englishman— '' an ower-the-Fell man," impljring 
that they do not consider him as coming from a differ- 
ent countrv, but only the other side of a neighbouring 
range of hills.* 

The vale of Tweed comprehends four counties, name- 
ly, those of Berwick, Roxburgh,t Selkirk, and Peebles. 
The two first alone adjoin to England ; the two last are 
inland counties. Each has minuter natural divisions, 
which will be attended to in the following pages. The 
district altogether contains 83 parishes. 

Having introduced the subject with these general ob- 
servations, I shall proceed to its minuter specialities, 
surveying the banks of the Tweed in a progress ccmi- 

nto the direction of the stream, and digressing in- 
I the lesser vales, on both sides, as they successive- 
ly occur. 

* The boundary of the two kingdoms is here formed by Garter 
Fell. 

fLiddisdale, a minor district of Roxburghshire, belongs to 
another of the great geographical divisions, but is included here 
for the sake of convenience. 
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Bbrwigkshirb comprises three districts of various lo- 
cal character^ the Merse^ Lammermuir^ and Lauder- 
dale. 

The Merse is remarkahle as being the largest piece of 
level sround in this mountain kingdom. It is twenty 
miles long and ten broad. The wnole is so fertile^ so 
well enclosed^ and so beautiful^ that> seen from any of 
the very slight eminences into which it here and there 
swells^ it looks like a vast garden, or rather perhaps like 
what the French call unejerme orn^e. The Merse forms 
the northern bank of the Tweed, throughout the whole 
space where the river divides the two kingdoms. 

Lammermuir is a hilly region, equal in size to the 
Merse, lying parallel with it on the north, and dividing 
it from tne fertile plains of East Lothian. It may be 
unexceptionably described as a pastoral territory. 
:' Lauderdale^ a vale formed oy the course of the 
Leader, lying transversely at the west end of the other 
two districts of Berwickshire^ partakes of the characters 
of both, being mountainous at the upper extremity^ 
where it adjoins to Lammermuir, and level at the lower, 
where it forms a sort of extremitv to the Merse. 

The county derives its name nrom the town of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, once its chief town, and belonging to 
Scotland, but now unconnected with either. It con- 
tains four towns ; Lauder, a royal burgh ; Greenlaw, 
the county town ; Coldstream on the banks of the Tweed ; 
and Dunse, the finest and largest of them all. 
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The Merse is universally allowed to be the most fer- 
tile and the best cultivated part of Scotland^— the place 
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where nature has been kindest^ and the husbandmaa 
most inclined to cultivate her good graces. To the eye 
of a traveller, it seems rather a portion of rich and love- 
Iv England than of this " land of mountain and flood." 
It is tinged, as it were, with the geniality of the coun« 
try to which it adjoins. It possesses the glorious hedge-* 
rows of England in the fullest perfection, with the lines 
of trees between ; making each field resemble a splen- 
did picture deeply and.doublv framed. Here also are 
to be seen houses built with less regard to the harsh 
climate of Scotland, than those farther north. The 
honey-suckle and eglantine luxuriate around slim cot« 
tages and villas, whose large bow-windows presented 
towards " the sweet south'*— a thing, to be seen nowhere 
else in Scotland, — give assurance that there is here a 
greater sum-total of summer delights than of winter dis« 
comfort. The sight of such beautiful and well-appoint-> 
ed residences fulfy justifies the honeymoon taste of the 
Scottish poet, who says to his mistress, 

We*ll lodge in some village on T^eed. 

But the general aspect of the Merse is worth a thousand 
of its details, pleasing and admirable as they are ; and 
I do not know a finer slsht in Scotland, than that which 
is to be obtained of this luxuriant region, from some 
point on the Liammermuir or Eildon hills ; especially 
on a fine July day, when the vast umbrageous plain is 
covered by a flooa of glowing light; and the living spirit 
of repose seems to breathe throughout the far sreen re? 
treats in the dazzling incense of the summer ^im. 
. The Merse does not abound in Seats ; but such as it 
possesses are mostly modern and extremely splendid. 
It is for the houses of its farmers that it is most re- 
markable. These mansions approach in size and fine- 
ness to the villas of the rest of Scotland. They are not 
only good houses, but they are in general siirrounded 
with not a little of the pomp and circumstance of patri- 
cian mansions. They are badced with trees and &ont- 
Berwickskire. 
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ed with shnibberies ; the main door is approached by 
neat gravel walks ; and all the inferior buildings^ as 
stables, cowhouses, bams, &c. are sedulously conc^ed 
or masked. 

*' The Men of the Merse/' with less of thd predatory 
character than the rest of the Borderers, were formerly 
more remarkable for discipline and steady valour. They 
behaved with ereat spirit at Flodden, and on many 
oUier bloody fields, under the command of Lord Home ; 
and there is a tradition, that a party, led to the Holy 
Land by some of their feudal chiefs, obtained there the 
highest credit for their conduct. The present genera- 
tion has seen that the Yeomanry of tne Merse have 
lost no portion of their ancient military spirit.* 

Commencing a survey of this district at the eastern 
extremity, the first remarkable object is Berwick, for- 
merly the capital of the county, and which> thoueh not 
in Scotland politically, usually receives some notice in 
works descriptive of that country. 

Berwick, which, with the environs termed its Bounds, 
forms a liberty distinct from both kingdoms, though 
deprived of much of its original importance, is still a 
considerable town. Its inhabitants, including those of 
its appendages, Tweedmouth and the Spittal, amount 
in cnross numbers to nine thousand. 

fi^r^ck is situated upon a gentle declivity close 
by the German ocean, on the north side of the mouth 
of the river Tweed. It is a well-built and com- 
pact town, surrounded by walls in a regular style 
of fortification, with gate-wajs corresponding to the 
terminations of the streets, rhese walls are now dis- 
mantled, and the gates mostly removed ; but as the 
town has never yet greatly transgressed the bounds it 
occupied at the early period of its fortification, the 
warlike and primitive character of the town is still im- 
pressed with tolerable distinctness upon the mind of a 

* When Charles paid his first visit to Scotland in 1633, Lord 
Home met him at Berwick with a train of six hundred Merse 
gentlemen gallantly arrayed on horse-back. 

The Merse, 
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stranger. It is totally unlike every other town in Bri« 
tain ; and the most obvious idea which the sieht of it 
is calculated to suggest is, that it resembles the forti- 
fied cities of the continent, though on a miniature scale. 
Great square masses of sand>stone oppress the eye 
wherever it may turn ; massive walls^ massive houses, 
a massive bridge^ and massive quays and piers ! There 
is a corner-and-copestone-like completeness about Ber- 
wick, a perfect portliness and old soldier-like accuracy 
of deportment, tiiat at once fills and pleases the mind 
of a beholder. 

The streets of Berwick are spacious, with a strong 
cast of antique dignity about them. Most of the shops 
are elegant ; and from the multitudes of people con- 
stantly seen moving about, a conclusion may be drawn 
that the town is in a thriving condition. But Berwick 
is evidently a town not to be affected by the fluctua- 
tions of national prosperity ; it is a sturdy old annui- 
tant-looking town, witn a regular income. Things may 
be dear now and then, but it still has the means of 
purchasing them. Or it is like the arctic bear, and 
can put over the wintry period of misfortune with to- 
lerable comfort by the self-devouring process so well 
known as the attribute of that animal. Berwick, Pam 
persuaded, could stand a longer siege from the hosts of 
Foverty and Famine than any other town in the world, 
excepting only perhaps the cathedral cities of Eng- 
land. 

The public buildings of Berwick are not very remark- 
able. The town-house has a spire, which tbe church 
wants. There is a large establishment for soldiers. 
The castle, so celebrated in the early history of these 
kingdoms, is now a shapeless ruin, with a deserted 
wind-mill towering in the centre; the position .has been 
very strong, and the remains of two raised causeways 
by which it was approached, eive a high idea of the 
scale upon which the whole had been constructed. The 
charitaole institutions of Berwick are of a singularly 
munificent character, as also the privileges of the citi- 
aens. The town is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 

Berwickshire, 
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and four aldermen ; and it sends two members to par- 
liament. The church and laws of England obtain in 
the town. The trade of the port is considerable,— the 
salmon caught in the Tweed being the chief export. 
Here the conveniences called Berwick Smacks first ori«^ 
ginated ; but that species of trade has been of late years 
removed^ in a great measure, to the ports of Leith and 
Aberdeen. 

The bridge of Berwick is an ancient> conspicuous^ 
and beautiful object. It contains fifteen arches, and 
measures nearly two hundred double paces, or the fifth 
of a mile, in length. The river is here smooth, broad, 
and sea-like ; and there can scarcely be a more delight-^ 
ful scene than that which it presents on a moonlight 
summer eve, when the citizens of Berwick move, Ve- 
netian-like, over its smooth surface in boats, and the 
monotonous dash of the oars is enlivened by some flute- 
player or singer, whose strains are again echoed by the 
overhanging walls of the town. The view from the 
bridge, looking westwards, is at any period of the day 
extremely fine. 

The women of Berwick are, without the exception 
of even Edinburgh or Inverness, the most beautiful to 
be found north of the Tweed. I'hey are not only beau- 
tiful, in so far as bloom of complexion and regularity of 
features are concerned, but they possess the utmost ele- 
gance of form, and dress with taste at least equal to 
their native graces. The art of the toilette has here 
been carried to a height rare in this quarter of the 
island, or indeed out of the metropolis, on account, it is 
said, of the facility with which the belles of the last 
age procured the Jashions from London by means of the 
smacks. 

The people of Berwick are distinguished by their in- 
capability of articulating the letter r. IThis defect of 
their speech, called the burr, gives a ridiculous efiect to 
their elocution, an aspirate of peculiar sound being sub- 
stituted for the impracticable letter. What seems very 
strange, the burr is exclusively confined to the natives 
of Berwick and its bounds, the people living at a small 
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hamlet immediately without that limit, being exempt- 
ed from itj as well as even those residing at the toll- 
house on the Edinburgh road^ which marks the extrem- 
ity of the liberties in that direction. 

Halidon Hill, about three miles west from Berwick^ 
is perhaps worthy of a visit as the scene of an import- 
ant battle in 1 333 ; when the Scottish army received 
such a discomfiture from the English^ as almost neu- 
tralized both the profit and the glory of Bannock- 
burn. 

The road from Berwick to Kelso leads through an in- 
teresting tract of country. Paxton House^ the seat of 
Forman Hume, Esq., is remarkable for a splendid col- 
lection of paintings^ chiefly by Italian masters, which a 
late proprietor purchased when abroad some years ago. 
The adjoining village of Paxton seems to have been the 
locality of the song entitled '^ Robin Adair." In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood^ the Tweed is crossed by a wire 
bridge, the finest as yet erected in this quarter of the 
island. It admits two carriages abreast, besides foot 
passengers, and is one of the most interesting objects of 
an artificial nature to be seen in the south of Scot- 
land. 

About twelve miles west from Berwick is the parish- 
church of Ladykirk, remarkable as one of the few Go- 
thic buildings of the kind that survived the Reforma- 
tion. The legend connected with this church gives it 
an additional claim to notice. It seems that, when 
James the Fourth was crossing the Tweed at the head 
of his army by a ford in the neighbourhood^ he suddenly 
found himself in a situation of great peril from the vio- 
lence of the floods which had nearly carried him away. 
In his emergency, he vowed to build a church to the 
Virgin^ in case that she should be so good as deliver 
him. The result was this edifice, which, being dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, was denominated Ladykirk^ a name 
which afterwar£ extended to the parish, formerly de- 
signated Upset tlingt on. 

The ford itself deserves some notice. It was the 
passage by which the English and Scotch armies gener- 

Berwickshire. 
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ally invaded the countries of each other, before the 
bridge of Berwick, which appears not td have been 
erected till^ the reign of Elizabeth, had its existence. 
It was, on this account, a point of resort and conference, 
and the adjacent field called Holjwell Haugh was the 
place where Edward I met the Scottish nobility, to set- 
tle the dispute betwixt Bruce and Baliol relative to the 
crown of Scotland. At the church of Upsettlington, 
which preceded the erection of James IV, a supple- 
mentary treaty to that of Chateau Cambresis was set- 
tled by commissioners ; and Norham Castle^ on the op« 
posite bank of the river, derived importance from its 
commanding this isthmus of intercourse between the 
two kingdoms. 

About three miles westward froih Ladykirk is Swin- 
ton, a considerable village, with the house of the same 
name, about a mile distant. Swinton House is a mo- 
dern seat, but is the substitute of an edifice of prodi- 
gious antiquity which occupied almost the same site, 
and was burnt down thirty years ago. This was the 
residence of the family of Swinton, one of the oldest 
baronial families in Scotland of which there is still a 
representative. The first of the Swintons acquired his 
lands in reward for the bravery and diligence which he 
displayed in dealing the country of the wild swine 
which then infested it, — hence the name : And one of 
his descendants sustained the original warlike charac- 
ter of the family by his strikingly brave conduct at the 
battle of Homildon Hill in 1402, an incident that has 
been admirably well dramatized by Sir Walter Scott« 
whose grandmother was the daughter of Sir John Swin- 
ton of Swinton. 

Coldstream, about six miles south from Swinton, and 
fourteen from Berwick^ is an agreeable and thriving 
town, situated upon the banks of the Tweed, near the 
place where that river ceases to be the boundary of the 
two kingdoms. This place formerly derived import* 
ance from a ford, but it now derives much more from 
a bridge erected about forty years ago, over the Tweed. 
Without any assistance from manufactdres, the towi^ 
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seems to subsist chiefly upon the thoroughfare which 
this useful edifice has occasioned. It is resorted to bv 
many imprudent couples for the same purpose whicn 
has sent so many to the more celebrated Gretna. The 
landlord of the principal inn tells^ with some pride^ 
that Mr. H. Brougham was married in his house. 

Previous to the Reformation, Coldstream could boast 
of a rich priory of Cistercian nuns ; but of the buildings 
not one fragment now remains. The nunnery stood 
upon a spot a little eastward from the market-place, 
where there are still some peculiarly luxuriant earaens, 
besides a small burying-ground, now little used. In a 
slip of waste ground, between the garden and the river, 
many bonea and a stone-coffin were dug up some years 
ago; the former supposed to be the most oistinguished 
of the warriors that fought at Flodden ;* for there is a 
tradition that the abbess sent vehicles to that fatal field, 
and brought away many of the better orders of the slain^ 
whom she interred here. 

It was at Coldstream that General Monk resided at 
the time when he only waited for a favourable opportu* 
nity to spring into England, and effect the restoration. 
During the winter of 1659-60, which he spent here, he 
raised that raiment, which was therefore, and has ever 
since been denominated the Coldstream Guards. 

The third house east from the market-place of Cold« 
stream is said to have formerly been the inn. It is an 
old thatched edifice of two stories, but might have at 
ene time been the best house in the town. In this 
house many personages of distinction, including kings 
and queens of Scotliuid, are enumerated by tradition as 
having resided, and that occasionally for several days at 
a time, while waiting till the fall of the waters of 
Tweed permitted them to cross at the ford. It would 
be worth a traveller's while to inspect the humble apart- 

• The field, or rather hill, of Flodden is not more than six 
miles from Coldstream, and the tall stone that marks the place 
wliere the king fell only about half that distance, the battle hav- 
ing terminated about three miles from the spot where it oon- 
menced. 
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ments in which the royalty of former days found shel- 
ter and accommodation. 

About a mile and a half to the east of Coldstream are 
the ruins of the church of Lennel, surrounded by a 
burying-ground. Here there was also a village, which 
was' so completely destroyed during the border wars 
that the precise site is unknown. This was the name 
and Kirktown of the parish^ before Coldstream existed. 
The inhabitants of that tov/n still use the burying- 
ground. It was in Lennd House that the venerable 
Patrick Brydone^ known to the literary world by his 
travels in Sicily and Malta> spent the latter years of a 
long life. 

A peculiar turn of the Tweed immediately above 
Coldstream gives additional beauty to the beautiful 
house and pleasure-ground of Lees^ the seat of Sir John 
Marjoribanks^ Bart. It is worth mentioning, that the 
river here almost every year makes some encroachment 
upon the English territory^ and adds just as much to 
the' kingdom of Scotland ; a very patriotic line of con- 
duct on the part of the Tweed. Not long ago. Sir 
John Marjoribanks thus acquired several acres of ground, 
which the opposite proprietor cannot reclaim, except 
at the good will and pleasure of the genius of the stresim. 
Scotland, it is true, has not always been favoured by 
the caprice of the river ; for the water flows over a 
place opposite the site of the nunnery, where Monk 
used to review his troops. 

Hume Castle is the next object worthy of attention, 
in pursuing westward the survey of the Merse. Hume 
Castle properly * does not exist ; but the late Earl of 
Marchmont raised the walls from the ruins into which 
they had fallen, and, by battlementing them; produced 
something like a castle, or which at least may pass for 
that at a distance. It is from situation a conspicuous, 
and indeed a picturesque object. Placed on a consider- 
able eminence, it commands a view of the whole Merse, 
and a great deal of Roxburghshire ; the view being 
bounded on one side by the hills of Cheviot, and on the 
other by those of Lammermuir. The space within the 
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exterior wall^ at least half an acre, is now fitted up as 
a kitchen garden for the fermer who keeps '* the key 
of the castle." Traces of the vanlts are yet distinguish- 
able, and the well still exists. This was the station of 
one of the beacons erected during the last war, for the 
alarm of the country in case of inyasion ; and it partook 
in the mistake by which the militia of a great part of 
the south of Scotland were roused and collected in the 
course of a single night ; an incident that has been in- 
troduced with eood effect into the novel entitled " The 
Antiquary." The ashes may now be seen lying idle in the 
grate, while the house of the superintendent is converted 
into a potato gimel ; a striking memorandum of the 
change of times since the year 1803. The false alarm is 
supposed to have arisen from what is termed a house* 
heating. Hownamlaw, in Roxburghshire, mistook the 
festive blaze which proceeded from the windows of a 
house in the neighbourhood of Dunse, for the beacon of 
Diinslaw. Dunslaw, in turn, lighted up at sight of the 
blaze on Hownamlaw. Owing to some delay or negli- 
gence, Blackcastle did not take up the alarm, otherwise 
the whole of the Lothians would have poured forth their 
patriot steel. The Berwickshire yeomanry came to 
Dunbar, and the Haddin^on volunteers went over to 
Dunse; those of Teviotdale assembled at Jedburgh. 
The emphatic prayer of an old woman, when the yeo- 
manry were marching through Dunse, was worthy of a 
Grecian matron, " Lord, grant that they may return 
victorious, or return no more." * 

Hume Castle was the seat of the ancient and "power- 
fill fomily whose name it bears or rather conferred, the 
leading ramily of the Merse. It was besieged in 1541 

* The Teviotdale yeomaniy marched into Jedburgh early in 
the morning of the alarm, playing the spirit-stirring old tune, 
<' Wha daur meddle wi* me ?** On this being told to Leyden in 
India, he is said to have started up from the sick-bed on'which he 
was reclining, and, shouting "Wha daur meddle wi* me ? Wha 
daur meddle wi' me ?" at the top of his voice, rushed out of the 
apartment to g^ve vent to his feelings. Intense nationality seems 
to have been one of the most remarkable chaiacteiistics of this 
wonderful man. 
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by the English under the Doke of Somerset^ when^ 
after havins stood out for some time under the com- 
mand of Lad^ Home^ it was delivered up on feir terms. 
During the time of the Commonwealth^ when governed 
by a person of the sterner sex^ Oliver Cromwell sent 
m>m Haddington a requisition for its surrender, to 
which a reply was sent in doggerel rhyme, 

r, Willie Wastle, 
Stand firm iii my castle. 
And a' the dogs o* your town 
Will no drive Willie Wastle down ; 

though, ere long, on Old Noll taking more serious mea- 
sures with it, the garrison saw fit to recognise in more 
respectful terms a power which they could not oppose. 
The village of Hume was once much more extensive 
than now, stretching to a considerable distance all 
round the castle, and inhabited by the numerous re- 
tainers of the Earl of Home. The bow-butts are yet 
to be seen where the men were exercised ; and there is 
a field in the neighbourhood, called the post rig, from 
having been the dulcia arva of the Earl's running foot- 
man, a personage of whom a singular anecdote has been 
preserved by uie tradition of Hume. He was once 
commissioned by the Earl to carry to Edinburgh a 
message which concerned a matter of the utmost con- 
sequence to his Lordship. It was night ; but the poor 
feUow did not hesitate instantly to tULe his departure 
for the capital, a distance of at least thirty-five miles. 
He was so expeditious that he returned before morn- 
ing ; when, the Earl not being a-stir to receive intelli* 
fience of his dispatch, he threw himself upon a bench 
in the hall, and sought some repose. By and by Lord 
Home rose, and coming into the hall, found hi9 footman 
lying snoring upon the bench, instead of being engaged 
in the performance of his pressing errand; which so 
enraged him, that he drew his sword, and was on the 
point of killing his faithful vassal, when providentially 
the man awoke, and explained the cause of his seeming 
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n^ligence. Perhaps the posting was 8 donation in 
reward of his meritorious expedition. 

It is remarkable of the united parishes of Hume and 
Stitchell^ that although there is a schoolmaster and also 
a smithy there is not a public house within the bounds ! 
What may be the natural cause of this apparent mira- 
cle goes beyond my information^ and is equally inexpli- 
cable by conjecture. 

A series oi basaltic rocks near Hume Castle^ called 
the I^argie Craiss, are considered a curiosity. 

Mellerstain House is one of the most conspicuous 
objects in the western parts of the Merse. It is a vast 
modern seat, supposed to have as many windows as 
there are days in tne year. The former edifice and the 
estate belonged to a family of the name of Hatelie ; 
but for at least a century past> they have been the pro- 
perty of a branch of the Baillies of Jerviswood. Lady 
Murray of Stanhope, who wrote so sweet a narrative of 
the li^ of her motheri Lady Grizel Baillie^ often re- 
sided at the old house. According to the information 
of an old domestic, who remembered seeing her> she was 
a little woman> somewhat marked with the small-pox. 

The parish of Gordon^ in the western extremity of 
the Merse, is notable as the the prima sedes of the fa- 
mily of Gordon, who first acquired distinction by clear- 
ing this part of the country of wild beasts, and after- 
wards migrated northwards. Huntly and Huntly-wood 
are still the names of two different localities, formerly 
the property of that noble family. The people of Gor- 
don were recently a very primitive race, some of them 
having lived in the sa];ne farms from father to son for 
several centuries. It was perhaps on that account they 
were stigmatized as ^' the gowks o' Gordon " in popular 
parlance, and in a rhyme which enumerates, in lan- 
guage as soft and fine as that in which Milton enu- 
merates his beautiful localities, some places in the 
neighbourhood : 

Huntly-wood»the wa*8 is doun, 
Bassandean and Barrastoun, 
VOL. I. C 
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Heckspeth wi* the yellow hair, 
Gordon gowks for eyermair ! 

The parish of Gordon once included that of Westruther, 
with a considerable part of Longformacus^ and the 
church-town of Bassendean. 

The county town, Greenlaw, lies in a valley upon 
the north bank of the Blackadder, over which there 
are two bridges. It consists in one long straight street, 
with a square market-place receding from the north 
side about the middle. In the centre of this square 
stands the cross, a neat Corinthian pillar, surmounted 
by a lion presenting the coat-armorial of the Earl of 
Marchmont, who erected it. The upper side of the 
square is formed by a line of buildings comprising the 
church, the steeple, and the court-house, all surround- 
ed by a burying-ground. The steeple seems as if in- 
serted between the other two ; and the circumstance 
of its having been used as the county jail, with its dark 
and dungeon-like appearance, suggested to a waggish 
stranger the following descriptive couplet: 

Here stand the Gospel and the Law, 
Wi' Hell's hole atween the twa. 

Hell's hole is now vacated^ and there is a handsome new 
jail at a little distance. 

The town of Greenlaw was formerly situated upon 
the top of an eminence about a mile to the south, where 
a faim onstead is still denominated Old Greenlaw. 
The site is said to have been changed on its becoming 
the county town. 

About two miles north-west from the town, near a 
place called Newbtim, there exists a singular curiosity. 
At the edge of a vast black heath, where the Black- 
adder ruiis at the bottom of a narrow valley, the pre- 
cipitous sides of which are at least two hundred feet 
of sheer descent, is a small promontory, divided on both 
sides from the moor by deep ravines, and guarded on 
the side which connects it with the level ^ound by- 
three distinct mounds and as many ditches. This well- 
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defended enclosure, wliich may occupy an acre of sround^ 
is supposed to have been a Roman camp^ thou^ more 
probably it was a bulwark erected by the natives a- 
gainst the encroachments of that power. It is one of 
the few fortifications of the kind which has not been 
subjected to the plough ; and what is worthy of remark, 
it exhibits turf of the finest green, while all around is 
a brown and hopeless moor. About a mile east there 
is still to be seen, stretdiing athwart the heath, a long 
entire piece of Harit's Dyke, a strong rampart with a 
ditch, which once extended between the town of Ber« 
wick and the Boon (termination) Hill in Lauderdale. 
This may be seen from the road between Greenlaw and 
Dunse, about a mile and a half from the former place. 

Marchmont House, the seat of Sir William Purves 
Hume Campbell, Bart., about four miles from Green- 
law, is wortny of a visit. It is a modern edifice, sur- 
rounded by an extensive park, most of which is planted, 
and is approached by an avenue about a mile and a 
quarter long, and an hundred yards broad, the most 
imposing thing of the kind I ever saw. The house is 
plain externally, but is well furnished, and possesses 
many paintings. On some person taking the liberty to 
represent to the last Earl ot Marchmont, who built it, 
that ruble- work was unworthy of so fine a mansion, the 
eccentric and witty old peer said that he intended to 
live in the inside, not the outside of his house ; a con- 
sideration but too little attended to in Scotland. The 
rooms are fiill of old family portraits and others, which 
cannot fail to delight any dabbler in family history. 
There are no fewer than five of Patrick, the first Earl, 
whose sufferings for conscience-sake, immediately be- 
fore the revolution, have endeared his memory to the 
Whigs. In one original, he is represented with a long 
beard, a cowl upon his head, and a psalm-book in his 
hand, as he appeared after his concealment for several 
weeks in the sepulchral vault underneath Polwarth 
church. One of the best portraits in the house is a fine 
full-length of Charles the Twelfth. There is still pre- 
served m the house an old chair, which has no doubt 
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been once very fine^ though now in ruins— the last 
relic of a suite of furniture presented by King William 
to the Earl as a mark of his friendship. There is like- 
wise^ framed and glazed^ a holograph letter of Queen 
Anne^ in which she thanks tiie Earl for his useful ser- 
vices in carrying through the Union. In the cellar, of 
the house is preserved the trunk of the original Pol- 
warth thorn, so celebrated in Scottish song. 

Between Marchmont House and the village of Polwarth 
stands the parish church, upon a site which has been ap- 
propriated to purposes of worship since the earlier ages of 
Christianity. The present edifice is not old, but the vault 
beneath is still the same which afforded the patriot Earl 
shelter from the vengeance of King James. He was 
concealed here six weeks^ unknown to the sreater part 
of his own familv, being supplied with food by his 
daughter, the amiable Lady Grizel Baillie^ whose me- 
moirs by her daughter were recently published. In 
addition to the statements made in that delightful book, 
it may be worth while to record^ that at the time of 
Sir Patrick's concealment, the vault was so full of the 
relics of mortality, that he could not walk through it 
without coining in contact with the bones of his ances- 
tors. Surrounded by these horrible things, he was 
sittingone night by a small table with a light, engaged 
upon Buchanan's Irssdms, (the whole of \f%ich^ by the 
by^ he learned by heart during the time of his conceal- 
ment,) when his eye happened to stray from the book 
to a skull at his feet, which he presently observed to 
make a slight motion. He was at first disturbed in 
mind by this strange circumstance^ but soon recovered 
his composure^ and continued to look upon the skull, 
in order to be convinced of the fact. In a short time 
the motion became too violent to be at all doubtful^ and 
Sir Patrick had the courage to turn the skull over with 
his cane^ when a mouse jumped from the interior, where 
it had been battening on the fresh remains of the brain. 
His mind was thus set completely at rest. He • used 
to tell this story in after-life, as a reason why people 
should not be too much alarmed at things which may 
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appear supernatural. His daughter must have poB- 
sessed fortitude not inferior to his own. The manse 
then stood close to the church-yard, and^ besides the 
midnight terrors of that dreary place, she had to brave 
the fiorocity of the minister's mastiff, which used to 
keep up a prodigious barking at her as she was pro- 
ceeding on her nightly arands. This latter annoyance 
she contrived to get quit of by an ingenious expedient. 
By raising a report of a mad dog having been seen 
roaming t£rough the country, her mother^ having first 
sacrificed a stupid old spaniel of her own, by way of 
example, prevailed upon the good clergyman to take 
similar measures with the Cerberus of the manse. 

Polwarth is rather a field powdered with cottages 
than a village, the houses being literally scattered, 
without any view to regularity, over the common call- 
ed '^ the Green," in the centre of which is a small en- 
closed space, with three thorn trees of various sizes, 
the successors of the poetical thorn. The legend con- 
nected with this tree might furnish materials for a 
eood romance. The estate of Polwarth formerly be- 
longed to Sinclair of Hermandston, whose family, so 
far back as the fifteenth century, terminated in co- 
heiresses. At that early period, there used to be 
dreadful rugging and riving at heiresses : few were 
married without having first been the occasion of one 
or more broken heads ; and it generally happened, that 
the most powerful, not the most beloved wooer obtain- 
ed the prize. The renowned case of Tibby Fowler 
seems to have been nothing to that of the Misses Sin- 
clair. Out of all their lovers, they preferred the sons 
of their powerful neighbour Home of Wedderbum ; and 
it so happened, that the youngest sister was beloved by 
the eldest Home, (George,) while the eldest placed 
her affections on the youngest, whose name was Patrick. 
After the death of the father of the young ladies, an uncle 
got them into his hands,* and, anxious to prevent their 

* By the bye, what detestable characters uncles always are ia 
stories, from the Babes in the Wood downwards ! 
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marriages^ that he himself might become their heir^ 
immured them in his castle somewhere in Lothian. 
What obstacles will not love overcome ? They contriv- 
ed, in this dilemma, to get a letter transmitted to their 
lovers^ by means of ah old female beggar, and were 
soon gratified by the sight of the two youths^ accom-* 
panied by a determined band of Merse-men^ before the 
gate of their prison. The uncle made both remon- 
strance and resistance^ but in vain. His nieces were 
forcibly taken from him^ and carried off in triumph to 
Polwarth. Part of the nuptial rejoicings, (for the mar- 
riage ceremony immediately ensued^) consisted in a 
merry dance round the thorn which, even at that early 
period^ grew in the centre of the village. The lands of 
Folwarth were then divided between the two Homes^ 
and, while George carried on the line of the Wedder- 
bum family^ Patrick was the founder of the branch af- 
terwards ennobled by the title Marchmont. In com- 
memoration of so remarkable an affair, all future mar- 
riage-parties danced round the thorn : and a tune seems 
to have been composed of the name of ^^ Polwarth on 
the Green," to which one Captain Macgregor of Bal- 
haldies wrote a song beginning,—* 

At Polwarth on the green, 

If you'll meet me the morn, 
Where lasses do convene , 

To dance around the thorn, 
A kindly welcome you shall meet 

Frae ane that likes to view 
A lover and a lad complete. 

The lad aftd lover you. 

This custom continued in force for several centuries, but 
has l>een givdn up, in consequence of the privacy with 
which all marriages are now conducted, not to speak of the 
fall of the original tree. It is not, however, more than 
three years since the party that attended what is call- 
ed a paying, or penny- wedding, — that is, a wedding 
where every guest pays a small sum for his entertain- 
ment, and for the benefit of the young couple,— 'danced 
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round the little enclosure to the tune of Polwarth on 
the Green^ having previously pressed into their service 
an old woman^ almost the last that had seen weddings 
thus celebrated^ to show them the manner of the 
dance. 

Polwarth was once a place of some trade, especially 
in shoemaking, there having at one time been no fewer 
than fourteen professors of this craft in the village, 
each of whom tanned his own leather. There is now 
scarcely a tradesman of any kind, the people all living 
hj agriculture or weavins. The village was formerly 
much more extensive, and the houses were all old-fe- 
shioned, having stupendous chimnies of catton clay, aifd 
each provided with a respectable knocking-stone at the 
cheek of the door, with which the barley used by the 
family was wont, in not very remote times, to be 
cleansed every morning as required. Of late years, all 
has been changed except the knocking- stones, which 
in general survive, like old servants retained about a 
house long after they have ceased to be of any use. In 
the severe winter of 1740, when all the mills of the 
Merse were stopped by the frost except two, these 
primitive engines were used by the country people for 
grinding com into meal. 

The people of Polwarth drive a sort of trade as mu« 
sicians, almost all of them being expert violin-players, 
and ifdlling to be employed as such at rustic balls, 
dancing- schools, &c. This is probably owing to the 
celebrity of their town in popular song, and the custom 
of dancing round the thorn. 

Polwarth is not the only village of the Merse which 
modem times have seen fall iiito decay. There is, for 
instance, in its neighbourhood a place called Fogo, that 
once could boast of some importance ; but is now re- 
duced almost to the condition of a mere farm-stead. 
Fogo used to be distinguished for the excellence of its 
cooper, or rather for the progressive improvement and 
increasing dexterity of a long race of coopers ; every 
successive member of which displaying greater skill than 
his father, ^ave occasion to the proverbial saying, 
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^' Ye're just the cooper o' Fogo/' meaning that you are 
a better man than your father. Alas ! both Fogo and 
its coopers are now alike non-existent. The same fate 
has overtaken a place called Sisterpathmill^ where tra- 
dition records that there were once no fewer than five 
houses for the entertainment of the public, though 
there are not now half so many houses at the spot alto- 
gether of any sort. Sisterpathmill was truly ^' a merry 
place in days of yore ;" for it is at the same time re- 
corded, that a convivial partv> having met in one of the 
hostleries precisely as the landlady was setting a hen^ 
—that is^ placing it upon its eggs^ — did not rise to 
depart until the chickens were running about the 
house ! 

In. the neighbourhood of Polwarth, there were once 
many little onsteads, of which no vestige now remains, 
and for which no substitutes are to be found in the 
country. Streaks of livelier green and slight mounds 
generally mark these spots, which are fully as well cal- 
culated to inspire melancholy reflections as the ruins of 
Salaces and cities ; for how many scenes, such as those 
escribed in the Cotter's Saturday Ni^t> must have 
there taken place^ and what pangs may have rent the 
hearts of the innocent poor before this desolation was 
perfected ! One such place^ called Murlierig^ about a 
quarter of a mile south-east from Polwarth, has a sin- 
gular legend. There was a laird of Murlierig in times 
long bygone. He happened to have a feud with a 
neighbouring small proprietor^ who, instead of fighting 
it out bravely^ employed a base artifice to procure ven- 
geance upon his foe. He stole some sheep^ hid the 
skins in Murlierig's peat-stack, and then raised a hue 
and cry. The search of the ofiicers of justice being di- 
rected to the peat-stack, Murlierig was seized^ tried, 
and^ upon circumstantial evidence^ condemned to death, 
which he accordingly suffered^ in spite of his protesta- 
tions of innocence. This story is characteristic of a pe- 
riod when, in the midst of much primitive virtue, the 
basest vices sometimes flourished with peculiar vi* 
go»r. 
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Some of the localities around Polwarth have varioas 
traditions connected with them. At the west end of 
the village is a spring called the Black Well, out of 
which, it any stranger drinks, the old women believe 
that he will shortly contract such a fondness for the 
town as to be unable to depart from it. A little fur- 
ther west is an eminence called the Witch's Knowe, on 
account of a witch having been burnt there in times 
past : the stones which enclosed the fire still remain. 
About a mile north from the village is another emi- 
nence called the Hangit-man-hill. Here tradition af- 
firms that part of the covenanting army was pitched in 
l640 ; ana the maiks of a camp yet remain to attest 
the fsLCt, as well as the name, which was conferred on 
account of the soldiers, at their departure, leaving one 
of their number hanging upon a temporary gaSows. 
The miller of Polwarth made a good deal of money by 
selling sowens to the soldiers, which he did at the rate 
of a penny per bicker, the bicker containing a pint. 
The farmer of Choicelee, whose onstead is situated 
dose upon the road from Edinburgh to Dunse, at the 
place where that from Greenlaw joins it, made also a 
small fortune by selling his cheese^ which was distin- 
guished at that time, and long after, by its superior fla- 
vour. There is a common saying all over Scotland to 
this efi^ect, — " There's as guae cheese in Choucelee," 
(so pronounced) ^' as ever chafts chow6d ; and the 
cheese o' Cheshire's nae mair like the cheese o' Chouce- 
lee than chsdk's like cheese." This is supposed to have 
taken its rise among the soldiers, and to have been con- 
veyed by them to every part of the country, on their 
retiring to the shades of private life. 

About a mile and a half to the westward of Dunse is 
the modern village of Gavinton. This was erected about 
fifty years ago, in place of an old hamlet called Lang- 
ton, the appendage of the castle of that name, so cele- 
brated in Border history, but now entirely swept away. 
The name was conferred by Mr. Gavin, the parvenu 
lord of the manor. Gavinton is a neat and regular vil- 
lage, situated in the midst of a most beautiful country. 
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In the neighbourhood of the church is an eminence cal- 
led the Witch's Knowe^ where the marks of fire and the 
remains of half-burnt bones^ the relics of a scene of hu- 
man incremation^ were visible only a few years ago. 
Such localities are by no means rare in Scotland^ but are^ 
on the contrary^ to be met with in the neighbourhood 
of almost every large town^ while the freshness of the 
traditions usually connected with them^ communicates 
a dreadful idea of the barbarism from which the peo- 
ple of this country have but recently emerged. A field 
to the south of Ghavinton^ called Battlemuir^ was the 
scene of an earlv and unrecorded combat ; a relic of 
which was founa at the spot fifteen years ago^ in the 
shape of a gold ring, as large as a bracelet. 

Dunse^ which^ though not the capital, is the principal 
town in the county, in respect of size, business, schools, 
and the respectability of its inhabitants, lies upon a 
sunny plain at the southern base of the celebrated hill 
callea Dunse Law. In point of appearance, it hovers 
between the fourth and fifth rate towns ; its streets are 
tolerably neat, and the buildings upon the same scale^ 
for instance, with those of Dalkeith. In the market- 

?lace, which occupies a central situation, stands the 
^own-house, a new structure that does equal credit to Mr* 
Gillespie as architect, and to Mr.. Waddiell of Gavinton 
as builder. The tower which surmounts the building is 
a fine object, and gives great additional beauty to the 
external aspect of the town. 

Dunse, which contains about three thousand inhabi- 
tants, is not a manufacturing town, though deriving 
considerable employment in tiie shape of weaving from 
Glasgow. It seems to subsist chieny upon its market, 
its shops, and its lawyers, who are astonishingly nu- 
merous. It is always considered the emporium of Ber- 
wickshire, though not the capital, for all the attributes 
of a county-town, except the privilege and the name. 
Its superiority is indicated by the popular phrase, 
^* Dunse dings a*." 

The town originally stretched from the northern bor- 
der of a lake near Dunse Castle, called the Hen Pow, 
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along the soutliern skirt of the Law, and covered no 
part of its present site. The remains of this former 
town were only removed from the park round the 
Castle within the recollection of people in middle age. 
The house in which the celebrated logician Duns Scotus 
was bom^ stood of course in this ola town. Its site is 
marked by a large stone^ which is said to have been from 
time immemorial at its gable^ and which the present 
Mr. Hay of Dnimelzier^ proprietor of Dunse Castle, 
has been careful not to stir in the course of his improv- 
ing operations. It is now built into the wall upon the 
north side of the road from Dunse to the Castle, and 
may be observed directly opposite to the exterior gate, 
being distinguished from the stones forming the foun- 
dation of the wall by its upper part receding, so as to 
cause a hollow of about six inches depth. Dunse was 
the birth-place of a man^ whose reputation, though not 
so extensive as that of Duns Scotus, is at least as high 
in his native country, the Rev. Thomas Boston. The 
town derives some additional importance from a miner- 
al well in its neighbourhood, known by the name of ^Hhe 
Dunse Spa." 

Dunse Castle is a magnificent new house, in what is 
called the castellated style. It was erected partly up- 
on the remains of a former castle, which haa been the 
property of that glorious patriot, Randolph Earl of Mo- 
ray, and went into the hands of Cospatrick (Earl of 
Dunbar,) by his equally glorious daughter, Black Agnes, 
who married that powerful nobleman. The former 
castle was remarkable, on account of having been the 
head-quarters of General Leslie, when he lay with the 
Scotish army of 1 640 on the top of the neighbouring Law ; 
the apartment in which he and his officers dined, hav- 
ing fortunately been preserved untouched at the re-edi- 
fication, can now be seen in the Castle : it is the But- 
ler's room. 

The interior decorations of Dunse Castle are truly 
splendid; some of them, indeed, curiously beautiful. 
The gothic style prevails in both the architecture and 
the furniture of the house, the stair-case is exceedingly 
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^ne, and one of the galleries is lighted by a window of 
the loveliest stained glass to be seen in Scotland. The 
best rooms are fuU of pictures^ many of which are very 
sood. The portraits are worthy of especial attention ; 
tor, besides those of his own family, Mr. Hay has col- 
lected many others, and possesses, in particular, the best 
of the Seton gallery. One of the latter, the first 
Viscount Kingston, ^awn as he appeared on alighting 
from the flight of Woi'cester, is worthy of more than 
ordinary notice ; the dusty sweat of Imttle and flight 
glistering with all the force of reality on the brow of 
the fatisued soldier, who seems just to have laid aside 
his head-piece. 

Dunse Law still bears upon its broomy top, marks of 
the encampments and batteries raised by the army which 
at two different times pitched there before their covenant- 
ing crusades into England ; and the spot is worthy of a 
visit from the modern traveller, on the same account 
which caused its being resorted to by the true blues of 
1640 and l64*l ; namely, the extensiveness of its look out, 
Wedderbum House, the modem successor of the 
ancient seat of Home of Wedderburn, situated a very 
few miles to south-east of Dunse, is also worthy of be- 
ing visited. In a park near the house, there is a rude 
monument to the memory of George Home, the oldest 
of the heroes of the legend of Polwarth Thorn, who was 
killed there in 1497^ fighting against a party of English 
that had approached his house as he was sitting at din- 
ner, and whom he went out to fight half-dined. 

Pursuing the survey of this district eastward, the 
traveller finds, embowered in glorious woods, the house 
of Ninewells, where the celebrated David Hume first 
drew breath, and which is now the property of the 
nephew of that great man. At a little distance is the 
long village of Chirnside, the capital of the parish, and 
the seat of a presbytery of the same name. The father 
of the famous Erskines, who founded the chief sect 
which dissents from the Church of Scotland, was once 
minister of Chirnside. 
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LAMMSRMUIR. 

Lammbrmuib is a wild and primitive mountain-landj 
where one may spend a delightful week, in exploring 
the infinite details of the locale, and in getting acquaint- 
ed and in love with the simple manners, and beautiful 
traditions of the people. Of yore, the hUls of Lammer« 
muir served as a sort of natural chain of forts for the 
protection of Lothian and the capital, from the incnri 
sions of the English ; and in modem times they have 
been employed in the more peaceful charact^ of a sheep- 
walk, for tne supply of the same territory in wool and 
mutton. The district extends from Berwick bounds, 
northwards along the coast, and then westwards to 
Lauderdale. The southern front of the range looks 
down upon the Merse, and the northern upon East 
Lothian ; and there can scarcely be a more admirable 
view than what is obtained of the latter fertile territo- 
ry, of the sea, and of Fife beyond, from any one of the 
numerous shoulders which Lammermuir pushes forward 
from his vast sides in that direction. 

From the pastoral character of this district, the ri- 
diculous phrase has arisen of ^^ a Lammermuir lion," 
which every little boy in Scotland can tell you, signifies 
neither more nor less than a sheep. This proverbial 
expression once caused a hearty laugh among the offi- 
cers of a Scottish regiment serving abroad. On the day 
after the capture of Belleisle, the said officers, when 
assembled at dinner, could talk of nothing, of course, 
but the various incidents of the siege ; and each indi- 
vidual, without regarding the recitals of his companions, 
was busily engaged in settins forth the glory achieved 
by his own particular arm. Their colondi was Sir An- 
^ew Agnew, a distinguished soldier in the wars of 
George uie Second, of whoih a better story than this 
has often been told. Sir Andrew's servant, well known 
to be a Lammermuir man, stood behind his master's chair : 
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and to Lim Sir Andrew appealed^ as to a fellow-soldier^ 
in the course of a self-a^randizing account of some of 
his own feats. " John/' said he^ " did not I look the 
boldest man in the whole regiment ?" '^ Oh yes> Sir 
Andrew^" quoth John^ ^^ you looked just as bold as a 
lion." '* A lion^ you fool !" said Sir Andrew^ smartly 
turning round upon him ; *^ where did you ever see a 
lion ?" *' Oh, there's plenty of lions in John's country/' 
observed a witty subaltern, and threw the whole com- 
pany into convulsions of laughter at this honourable tes- 
timony to their colonel's bold looks. 

llie hills of Lammermuir^ though now forming only 
a sheep-walk, bear traces of having been in many parts 
subjected to the plough at some, former period; and there 
are numerous vestiges of the ruins of cottages, in se- 
cluded spots, now never visited except by the hermit 
raven, and the wandering sheep. At a very remote 

Seriod, the whole region was overspread with wood ; 
ut there is now not so much as a single tree anywhere 
to be seen. Besides being universally wooded, it was 
infested by wild beasts. The lady of Gamelshiel 
Castle, a ruined strength situated in a hope or small 
glen, near the farm of Mill-Know, was one evening 
taking a walk at a little distance below the house, when 
a wolf sprung from the wood, and, in the language of 
the simple peasants who tell the far- descended story, 
worried her. Her husband buried her mangled corpse 
in the corner of the court-yard, and ever after, till death 
sent him to rejoin her in another world, sat at his cham- 
ber window, looking through his tears over her grave ; 
his soul as dark as the forest shades around him, and 
his voice as mournful as their autumn music. This 
castle was one of a chain, which guarded the pass be- 
tween Dunse and Haddington ; a natural opening across 
the hills formed bv the course of the Whittadder, 
near the head of which stream it is situated. Two tall, 
spiky, pillar-like remains of the tower are yet to be 
seen, by the travellers passing along this unfrequented 
road, far up the dreary hope ; and a flat stone covering 
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the grave of the unfortunate lady yet exists^ to attest 
the verity of a story^ so finely illustrative of the abori- 
ginal condition of this country. 

A considerable part of Lammermuir belongs to the 
county of Haddington ; but it will be here considered 
as a distinct region^ without regard to political divi- 
sions. 

On emerging from Berwick bounds^ the first object of 
interest that occurs in the survey of Lammermuir^ is 
Lamerton Kirk, celebrated as the place where James IV. 
was married (by proxy) to Margaret of England ; an 
union from which all the blessings now enjoyed by Bri- 
tain as an united instead of a divided kingdom^ may be 
said to flow. Of the edifice itself, only a few feet of 
the walls remain, and even these, perhaps, would not 
be preserved if they did not enclose the richly nettled 
burying-ground of the lord of the manor. The church- 
yard, which seems to be still used by the common peo- 
ple as a place of sepulture, is surrounded by a number 
of melancholy trees, that give the little area an appro- 
priate air of seclusion and repose. There is a tradition, 
that the clergyman of this church, in. consequence of 
having favoured the king by dispensing in his case with 
the proclamation of banns, was permitted ever after to 
exercise his functions without that preliminary cere- 
mony. If his occupation were not gone, as well as his 

Privilege, it is by no means hypothetical to suppose that 
iamerton woula become a sort of Gretna-Green to the 
people on both sides of the Tweed. 

The remains of a Danish camp and the castle of £d- 
ington, which is situated on the top of a steep rock, are 
objects in this neighbourhood usually visited by travel- 
lers. 

Eyemouth is a goodly sea-port village^ situated upon 
the north side of the confluence of the little river Eye 
with the sea. The inhabitants principally subsist by 
fishing ; and there are severalprosperous establishments 
for the curing of herrings. The port has also consider- 
able trade in exporting the grain produced in the fertile 
fields of the Merse. The harbour has some important 
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advantases over most others, as that of sheltering ves- 
sels in eSl winds^ and admitting them at every stage of 
the tide. 

On account of its being the nearest sea-port to Eng- 
land^ Eyemouth formerly drove a great trade in the 
contraband way> but has of late years entirely lost that 
bad distinction. It is said, that at one time all the 
people, high and low, young and old, rich and poor, 
were more or less engaged in smuggling, and no house 
was built without a view to accommodations for contra- 
band goods. The whole town still has a dark, cunning 
look ; is full of curious alleys, blind and otherwise ; 
and there is not a single individual house of any stand- 
ing, but what seems as if it could unfold its tales g£ 
wonder. A stranger, in forming an estimate of the 
size of Eyemouth, must not go superficially to work : 
there is as much of the town under as above ground ! 
A fine villa on the opposite bank of the water, called 
Gunsgreen, was built out of the profits of smuggling, 
and constructed in a peculiarly ingenious manner, for 
the advancement of the trade. 

A little to the north of the harbour, upon a promon- 
tory overhanging the sea, the remains of Eyemouth 
Fort may be traced, in the shape of large earthen and 
grass-covered mounds. This structure was first erected 
by the Protector Somerset, and soon after demolished 
in consequence of a treaty between the English and the 
Scots. If was, not many years afterwards, restored by 
the Queen Regent, Marv of Lorrain, with the view of 

S revoking a war with Elizabeth, but again as speedily 
emolished on the same account as before. There is in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Fort, a field called 
Barefoot, said to have been the scene of a battle, in 
which the Scots, having been surprised in their beds, 
and not having time to put on their shoes, fought with 
bare feet, and yet gained a decided victory. 

The banks of the Eye afford some fine scenery. The 
seat of Mr. Molle of Molle's-mains, about a mile above 
Eyemouth is worthy of notice. About a mile still far- 
ther up, stands the' old Scottish manor-house of Lint* 
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hill, remarkable as the scene of a dreadful murder, com- 
mitted about ninety years ago, upon the person of Mrs 
Hume of Billy, by her own servant, Norman Ross. The 
little village of Ayton, through which the road from 
Edinburgh to Liondon passes, lies two miles west from 
Eyemouth. 

Pursuing the line of the coast, the next object is the 
delightful little village of Coldingham. Situated upon 
a small eminence in the centre of a fine valley, at a short 
distance from the sea — undisturbed by the clatter of 
the mechanic, or the bustle of the merchant-^-each house 
embowered by its own vine and ^g tree, Coldingham 
seems as if it had been the very birth-place of the god- 
dess Pleasantness. The village consists in two or three 
humble streets, with a cross at the centre. The ruins 
of the priory, so celebrated in the border history, lie 
upon the south side of the town, but all unfit in their 
dilapidation to give an idea of the former magnificence 
and extent of the buildings. The modern parish-church 
having been placed amidst them, the north side and east 
^ble of that edifice are parts of the old church ; be- 
sides which, there are only a few straggling fragments, 
including a small Saxon arch, said to have been part of 
a palace reared here by King Ed^r, the brother and 
successor of Malcolm Canmore. The old people of the 
village still remember the time when the remains of the 
religious buildings were so extensive and so intricate 
that a stranger, if led in blindfold, would scarcely have 
found his way out again ; and the plough is perpetual- 
ly impeded in the adjacent fields, by the foundations of 
buildings buried beneath the soil. The cause of the 
rapid dilapidation which has taken place of late years, 
is the rapacious licence of the common people, in taking 
away stones for the purpose of building their own houses 
—a custom which has prevailed to such a degree, that 
the bedral of the parish, who speaks upon the subject 
with emphatical but becoming indignation, says, '^ there 
is not a house in the village that has na a Kirk stane 
in t. 
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The monastery was established by St Abb in the 
seventh century^ and is said to 'have been the first in 
Scotland. It underwent many revolutions before the 
Reformation ; one of its misfortunes being destruction 
by fire from heaven^ on account of the disorderly lives 
of its tenants. Yet it would appear^ that the laws of 
the veil were sometimes enforced in this establishment 
with sufficient rigour. About fifty years ago^ the en- 
tire skeleton of a nun was found standing upright in a 
hollow of the wall^— of course a victim^ like the mother 
of Romulus^ to a breach of her vows. The shoes of 
this unfortunate lady were still quite entire^ and espe- 
cially the latchets, which were of silk^ though all the 
rest of the clothes and even the bones of the figure 
were decayed. Such a mode of punishing female iih- 
proprieties far transcends the more famous rigours of 
the Presbyterian stool ; for it would certainly be better 
to dtand one hour exposed before the minister^ than 
thus concealed for centuries. 

A lane near the ruins> leading towards the sea^ is 
called the chariot, on account^ it is said^ of the nuns 
havings by this road^ gone down to bathe at a beautiful 
little sanded bay about half a mile below the town, in a 
wheeled vehicle, the sides of which were screened up 
with cloth, to prevent the people from seeing their pale 
beauty. The bell of Coldmgham priory is said to have 
been transported somehow to Lincoln, where it yet re- 
mains. The inmates of the cloisters were supplied 
with water by a leaden pipe extending up a romantic 
little wooded glen called the Dean, to a strong spring 
which yet bears the name of St Andrew. The water 
of this well is of the most excellent quality ; for, as Edie 
Ochiltree observes, " Waur than the best wadna serve 
the monks." 

There now scarcely exists any vestige of a vast com- 
mon formerly attached to this village under the name of 
Coldingham Moor ; and a similar fate seems to have 
overtaken an annual festival connected with the ground. 
It was not long ago customary, on a particular day of the 
year^ for the men of Coldingham to arrange themselves 
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in two distinct bodies^ the married and the nnmarried^ 
and to have a tough game at foot-ball on the moor, the 
former playing eastwards^ and the latter towards the 
west. The sea-shore formed the hail to which the 
married men played ; but that of the unmarried was 
one a thousand times more difficult to hit> — namely^ at 
a remote period, a hole in the earth about a mile and a 
half west from the town, and> latterly, a barn-door at a 
farm-stead which had been planted above said hole. It 
is needless to say, that the former were invariably vic- 
torious, in spite of the bright eyes that rained influence 
upon their youthful antagonists. Old and young turn- 
ed out to partake in this good old sport ; and the day 
was usually one of entire festivity, as the m'ght was of 
pure broken heads. 

The coast to the north-west of Coldingham is ex- 
tremely precipitous, and breaks into numerous bold 
headlands, while the aspect of the interior country is 
bleak enough to accord with the wildness of the shore. 
About four miles from Coldingham is the celebrated 
foreland called St Abb's Head, a place well worthy of 
a visit from the '^ sentimental" traveller. It consists 
in two tall hills, which are divided from the rest of the 
promontory by a cut so deep, as to have caused the com«* 
mon people to . say, that the Picts had attempted, and 
nearly accomplished, an entire separation from the main- 
land. The western hill is occupied by an observatory 
belonging to the Preventive Service, and the eastern, 
called the Kirkhill, still exhibits the remains of a mo- 
nastery and church founded here by the saint who gives 
name to the headland. A sort of path winds spirally 
up this interesting eminence to the top, where a consi- 
derable esplanade is found, with the low and slightly 
marked vestiges of St Abb's church. The desolation 
of Lamerton.is splendour and prosperity to this scene 
of melancholy waste. A very few stones still upon 
each other; — a small enclosure like a squashed jeal 
dyke ; — the apparition of a defunct burying-sround at a 
little distance, sporting, upon its withered breast, a 
ghastly nosegay of hemlock and nettles ; — the sea in 
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fronts to which the eye can discern na shore ;«-and a 
savage mountain scene spreading as far behind : — such 
aie the characteristics of a place resorted to^ twelve 
hundred years ago^ for the performance of Christian 
rites^ by the Pict> the Briton,*-perhaps^ the Roman. 
The ruins lie within ten yards of a precipice at least 
three hundred feet in sheer height^ covered all over 
with restless sea-fowl> and at the bottom of which the 
ocean perpetually boils. 

There was a religious establishment here^ it seems> 
before St Abb's time. The priests were one day sur- 
veying the terrors of a storm which raged in the sea 
beneath> where a little bark was discovered^ with two 
figures^ bearing towards them through the turbulent' 
waves. By and by it came nearer^ and went ashore at 
a place not far off^ where the precipice receding affords 
a small patch of beach> the only spot in the neighbour- 
hood of the KirkhiU at which a vessel could touch with 
any chance of safety. The priests hurried down, and 
found a fine young lady lying senseless on the sand, 
having apparently sunk down^ after landing, with fa- 
tigue. But they looked in vain for the other figure. 
Tney immediately brought the female to their house, 
and succeeded, after great exertion, in restoring her to 
her senses. As soon as she could speak, they made in- 
quiry respecting the other person whom they had per- 
ceived in the boat ; but, to their great astonishment, 
the lady declared she came quite alone. She further 
declared herself the daughter of a Northumbrian prince, 
compelled, by family misfortunes, to fly from her na- 
tive country, and trust herself to the pathless sea ;— 
that she had been overtaken by a storm, and carried by 
the impulse of winds and waves, without the use of sail 
or rudaer, to the place where her hosts had found her. 
The priests, now remembering that the extra-passen- 
ger in the boat seemed to sit at the helm, saw that he 
could have been nothing less than an angel deputed to 
steer the vessel to their doors ; and therefore did not 
scruple to give forth the whole affair as a miracle. Abba 
herself was the first convert they got to this supposi- 
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tion^ and the eifect produced upon her mind by the ad- 
venture^ was such as to induce her to take the veil. 
She afterwards became abbess of the establishment^ 
and^ being noted for her piety^ was sainted after her 
deaths which happened in the seventh century. 

The neighbourmg promontory of Fast Castle derives 
its name from an ancient baronial fortress^ which^ like 
St Abb's churchy is built upon the very point of the 
precipitous headland. Only two tall fragments now 
remain out of all the buildings^ and a scene more wild 
and desolate can scarcely be conceived. The mass of 
rock on which the castle stood is nearly isolated, or 
only connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus ; 
and the mainland overhangs the walls in most fearful 
style^ beings at least, an hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of their site. Fast Castle was a seat of the 
ancient family of Restalrig, so famous in the history of 
the Gowrie conspiracy ; and it was to this place that 
the actors in that ill-starred enterprise designed to con- 
vey the king, after getting possession of his person. It 
was believed by the conspirator Logan that his castle 
contained a vast quantity of hidden treasure ; and he 
employed Napier of Merchiston^ a man whose compre- 
hensive genius did not insure him against the supersti- 
tions o£ his time> to make search for the same by divin- 
ation. Napier was to go snacks in case of any being 
discovered^ and to have his expenses paid in whatever 
event. But the issue of the project was completely un- 
successful. 

The multiplicity of the sea fowl that people this pre- 
cipitous range of coasts has given, occasion to a '' trade" 
as " dreadful" as that of gathering samphire on Dover 
Cliffs. A number of stout young men^ rather for 
amusement than for gain> employ themselves occasion- 
ally in scaling these dreadful and dizzy heights, in or- 
der to steal the eggs of the birds. It would surprise a 
stranger to see with what confidence they perforin their 
tasks, and to know that an accident aoes not occur 
among them^ perhaps, once in a century. The secret 
seems to be, that a precipice which appears at a little 
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distance quite sheer and plain, in reality presents 
many points to the gripe ana step of the climber^ and 
that what seems a narrow ledge> on which the foot could 
scarcely find room^ becomes, when it is reached, a spa- 
cious platform. One man, many years ago, fell from 
a height of about four hundred ^t, and left himself 
by instalments upon the rugged face of the rock. But 
that was owing to the faithlessness of a rope by which 
he had been let down,— a mode of going to wort which 
all true climbers hold in utter reprobation. An inex- 
perienced person once wagered with a friend that, 
though he had neyer put a Foot on the rock in his life, 
he would climb one of the highest and most dangerous 
precipices. The trial was made. He ascended about 
fifty feet, without showing either inaptitude or feaif ; 
but he then declared he would come back, and be con- 
tent to lose his bet. Sed revocare gradus, hie labor, 
hoc opus est. To descend was ten times more difficult 
than to go up, owing to the impossibility^ in that case, 
of seeing your steps. He found that, if he could not 
go farther, it was equally out of his power to go back, 
and in his dilemma, he loudly implored the assistance 
of his companion ; but no assistance could be rendered 
to him. He clung to the rock for seyeral hours, and 
desperation then achieved what skill could scarcely 
have done. Resolving to proceed at all hazards, he 
moved on cautiously at first, but afterwards more ra- 
pidly, never once looking behind him ; and, to the as- 
tonishment of all who beheld him, for crowds had now 
come to the spot, he at last- reached the top, safe and 
sound, though the sudden revulsion of his feelings cans* 
ed him immediately to swoon away. 

The tract of country between the headland of Fast 
Castle and Dunglass has this remarkable peculiarity, 
that it is high and fiat, but broken at little distances 
by numerous deep and narrow ravines, each of which 
is provided with its slender stream at the bottom run- 
ning towards the sea. The sides of these ravines rise 
like lofty walls to the top, where the edges are quite 
abrupt, and correspond with each other in point of le- 
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vel. The most remarkable is that denominated the 
Peaths^ over which a bridge was thrown about fifty 
years ago, three hundred feet in length, and about two 
hundred high. A tall slender pier rises from the mid- 
dle of the glen, with two arches, reaching the respec- 
tive sides. It is an object often visited, though not up- 
on the post road ; and it is recommended to all stran- 
gers to descend the side of the glen to the bed of the 
stream, and enjoy the sight of the bridge from below. 
In former times, the Peaths was an important pass, on 
account of a few men being able to defend it against a 
multitude. An army^ in order to cross this ravine^ re- 
quired to move man by man, first down and then up 
the paths which traversed in zig-zi^ fashion the steep 
sides ; and the enemy would have had nothing else to 
do than just stand at the termination of the ascent and 
destroy man by man as he arose. This was one of the 
channels of escape which the covenanters stopped up 
against Oliver Cromwell when they had sot him 
hemmed in at Dunbar ; and that great man describes 
it in his despatch to the Parliament, after the battle, as 
a place '' where one man to hinder is better than twelve 
to make way." 

A little beyond the Peaths is another ravine com« 
manded by a strong old tower called Colbrandspath 
(pronounced Coppersmith) Castle. This was another 
of those p£tsses so important at a time when the wood- 
ed state of the country, and other causes, compelled in- 
vading armies, as well as single travellers, to take par* 
ticular roads, from which there was not a possibility of 
the slightest deviation. The little village of Cock- 
burn'spath lies about a mile to the westward of the cas- 
tle : and a little farther on stands Dunglass, the seat 
of Sir James Hall, Bart., surrounded by beautiful 
woods. 

Such are the objects which, stretching along the 
north-eastern boundary of Berwickshire, may be reach- 
ed by the great road between Edinburgh and London. 
No others of the least interest occur in Lammermuir, 
except those which skirt the road between H adding- 
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ton and Dtinse^ already mentioned as crossing the hilly 
region about the centre. 

The only inn betwixt Gifford and Dunse is that of 
Danskein. This solitary house stands at the opening 
of the hills, like a march stone marking the division be- 
tween the fertile lowlands of East Lothian and the wild 
uplands of Lammermuir ; and it is not advisable to pe- 
netrate farther southwards without here preparing for the 
journey. Connected with the inn^ which is of very old 
standing, is a legend of truly fearful character. The 
landlord of Danskein^ some generations ago, was a 
monster that murdered his guests in their beds for the 
sake of their property, and who never permitted any 
person, who might only bait at his house, to pass to- 
wards the hills, without pursuing him on horseback with 
a masked face, overtaking him at a convenient place, 
and then killing and- rifling him. As he took great 
care to conceal his practices, and always threw the bo- 
dies into the unfathomable peathaggs which then, as 
now^ skirted the road^ he carried on his murderous 
trade for many years. At last, some circumstance 
brought the sluith-hounds of suspicion to his door, and 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, whose house of Yester is not 
two miles from Danskein, resolved to put his honesty 
to the proof. His lordship disguised himself as an or- 
dinary traveller, called at the inn, paid his reckoning 
out of a pretty stout-looking purse, and then took the 
way for the hills. Before he had ridden very far, he 
heard the footsteps of a steed at full gallop behind him, 
and presently up comes mine host, with a pistol in his 
hand, which he fired without effect on coming within 
a few yards of his object. The marquis, requiring no 
further proof, put his bugle to his lips, and out sprang 
a few of the men whom he had previously planted afl 
along the road, who soon seized and secured the mon- 
ster. Of his ultimate fate I am uncertain, though no 
doubt he expiated his innumerable offences by the loss 
of his own life. 

The days have been, when the farmers of the Merse, 
in returning from the market at Haddington, would go 
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in en masse to Danskein Inn to enjoy themselves, and 
sometimes procrastinate so long the unhappy moment of 
going home, that the market*day of the succeeding week 
would surprise most of them as they sat. They used to 
bring their grain to Haddington in single sacKs, each 
upon a horse's back ; and the cavalcades thus formed, 
have been known to extend a whole mile along the 
road. 

The less frequented road, about a mile to the east- 
ward of this, pursuing the course of the Whiteadder, 
comprises a more interesting class of objects than the 
other, which is comparatively a modern and wild one. 
It was, as already mentioned, defended by a chain of 
towers, — John's clench, Gamelshiel, Painshiel, Redpath^ 
Harehead, and Cranshaws. The last is one of the very 
few such buildings which are still kept in repair ; all the 
rest are in ruins. Cranshaws Castle is the principal ob- 
ject in the small and thinly inhabited parish of the same 
name, (formerly resorted to for goat- whey,) and seems to 
be the only house in Lammermuir which answers to the 
description of Ravenswood in the Author of Waverley's 
beautiful tragic tale. It belongs to Mr. Watson of 
Saughton, who occasionally uses it as shooting quar- 
ters. 

Cranshaws Castle has had the luck in its day to be 
haunted by spirits of different descriptions. But the 
most remarkable of all was a brownie, who is a super- 
natural being of a much more eligible nature than any 
other known in Scotland, on account of his good- will to 
the household which he chooses to honour with his pre- 
sence. The brownie of Cranshaws was as industrious 
as could well have been desired — insomuch that at least 
the barnsman's office became a perfect sinecure. The 
brownie both inned the com and threshed it, and that for 
several successive seasons. It at length happened, one 
harvest, that after he had brought the whole victual in- 
to the barn, some one remarked that he had not mowed 
it very well, that is, not piled it up neatly at the end of 
the bam; whereupon the spirit tooKsuch offence, that he 
threw the whole of it next night over the Raven Craig, 
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a precipice about two miles off, and the people of the farm 
had almost the trouble of a second harvest in gather- 
ing it up. 

From the remains of military works in this neigh- 
bourhood> and from the names of many of the localities^ 
this part of Lammermuir appears to have been at some 
period the theatre of war. A hill called the Twin Law, 
IS said by the people to have got its name from the cir- 
cumstance of two twin-brothers, who led an army in 
compact, having here quarrelled, fought, and killed each 
other. The same authority makes Manslaughter Law 
the scene of a bloody battle. Indeed, it is the belief of 
the peasants of Lammermuir, who are a singularly in- 
telligent as well as a most patriarchal race, that their 
country was the last ground contested by the Scots and 
Picts. The unfortunate Picts, when nearly extermin- 
ated, are said to have chosen for a last refuge, the top 
of Cockburn-law, a high hill between Cranshaws and 
Dunse, and the top of which is said to have been ren- 
dered greener than its sides by their residence there. 
The same hill presents a remarkable curiosity in the 
shape of a rude fortification, which the country people 
call Etin's or Edin's Hold. It is situated on the north 
side, a little below the middle of the hill, and consisted 
when entire of 'three concentric circles, the innermost 
forty feet in diameter, the second seven feet from the 
first, and the third ten feet from the second. The in- 
terior space was vacant, but the spaces between the 
walls were arched over, in such a manner as to form two 
distinct circular suites of apartments. The building 
was not cemented by any sort of mortar ; but the stones, 
which were whin, and many of them large, stuck to- 
gether by means of grooves. A spring of water, that 
arose a good way farther up the hill, was introduced in« 
to the building by a secret pipe, and the overplus was 
conveyed a little way down, and caused to arise through 
the ground, in order to deceive an enemy, who might 
otherwise, in case of a siege, have cut off the supply of 
this necessary element. The tradition of the people 
around is, that Edin's Hold was the residence of a giant 
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— a sort of Cacus, who used to make free with the 
herds in the neighbourhood^ and here> a solitary outlaw^ 
set all his fellow-creatures at defiance. A chasm of 
some feet in widths formed by the rocks which skirt the 
course of the Whiteadder^ and commonly called the 
Giant's Step> is shown at the bottom of Cockb'um Law^ 
as a pass used by this monstrous beings but which could 
not be crossed by any man of ordinary legs. Yet it is 
told, that he could leap this horrible gulf, even when 
his back was burdenea by a bullock that he might be 
conveying to his hold. 

In the north of Cockburn Law, surrounded on all 
sides by hills, like a jewel set with coarser stones, is the 
pleasant valley of Abbey St Bathans. The beauty of 
this sequestered spot was not neglected by the tasteful 
religious of former times ; neither should it be passed 
over by a modern traveller. Here, on the banks of the 
Whiteadder, which winds through the centre of the 
vale, amidst fertile fields and beautiful plantations, are 
situated the ruins of a Bernardino Abbey, founded in 
1170, by a Countess of March, and for which Ada the 
prioress swore fealty to £dward I. in 1996* The Earl 
of Wemyss has, upon another part of the stream, a hunt- 
ing-seat, called the Retreat, which proves highly orna- 
mental to the scene. 

The parish of Longformacus occupies the southern 
debouche of the pass between East Lothian and the 
Merse, but, with the exception of two fine conical hills, 
called the Dirrington Laws, which are seen at a great 
distance, contains no local details of any interest. I in- 
troduce it only for the purpose of narrating a story 
which refers to an inhabitant of the Kirk-town, recent- 
ly deceased. 

John Neale, a blacksmith at Longformacus, was re- 
markable all his life for strong good sense and wit, de- 
based by great coarseness of manners and indifi\>reuce 
to the truths of religion. A man he was, as rough and 
sturdy as the iron bars he hammered, and one who 
seemed the last in the world likely to fear awy thing, 
earthly or unearthly. John lived in tolerably good re- 
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pute for about fifty years> and by dixit of industry and 
frugality^ (for he had ever a keen eye to the world,) 
acquirea at length not inconsiderable wealth. He had 
a sister^ who^ having got a bad match, lived in depress- 
ed circumstances at Greenlaw. With her he had never 
been on good terms, nor did he upon any occasion deign 
to afford her that pecuniary assistance which she might 
have required at the hands of so opulent a brother. At 
length, this ill-starred person died, and was at rest from 
all her troubles ; when John, by no means disposed to 
carry his cruel neglect beyond the grave, willingly at- 
tended an invitation to her funeral. Whether this me- 
lancholy ceremony, and the reflections excited by it, 
wrought upon his mind, cannot now be known ; but he 
afterwards made it no secret, that, as he was returning 
home on horse back, just as the twilight was beginning 
to thicken, and when he was passing along a peculiarly 
dreary part of the road, ajlaff of darkness, as he de- 
scribed it, came across him, and for a moment obscured 
his vision, as if a sensible black object had passed close 
before his eyes. Confounded, and mortally afraid, he 
reached home without further misadventure ; but the 
effects of the fright, or the force of an accusing and re- 
gretful conscience^ were destined to prove fatal to him. 
He lost all his wonted vivacity, became peevish and 
moping, spoke no more witty or profane sood things, 
and in the end, fell seriously ill. It was m what the 
people of Scotland called the hack end of the year, that 
he saw the sight that changed him : he pined all the 
winter ; but he did not live to see the leaves of 
spring. 

Having been gathered to his fathers, his property and 
business were inherited by his eldest son — a youth, a 
good deal like himself, and who never but scoffed at 
the cause of his father's death, as he would have done 
at any other thing of a similarly serious nature. This 
person continued to do well in the world for about half 
a dozen years, when his mortal career terminated un- 
der circumstances of terrible mysteriousness. He was 
expected home one night from Greenlaw^ where he had 
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been attending a fair or market ; but the morning came 
and he did not make his appearance. His wife^ in the 
utmost alarm^ then sent some one towards Greenlaw^ 
in order to discover the cause of his detention. By this 
messenger, the unfortunate young man was found 
stretched lifeless upon the road, close to the spot where 
his Neither had met this strange adventure — his person 
quite unviolated^but bearing testimony that he had died 
in a state of the utmost terror and disorder. His hair was 
raised quite out of its natural curl and arrangement — 
his hat and stick were lying at considerable distances 
from him — his coat and vest were open, his neckcloth 
half-drawn off— and, what appeared strangest of all, his 
drawers off, while his trowsers were still on. There 
was no mark about his body that could lead to the idea 
that he had been attacked and deprived of life by a fel« 
low-creature; his mortal agonies, as they had been 
caused, were also witnessed, only by some power beyond 
the nature of man, and the circumstances of that dark 
hour of strife and pain remain, and will probably re- 
main while time endures, an inexplicable mystery.* 



LAUDERDALE. 

Lauderdale, as already described, is the vale formed 
by the Leader ; a stream arising in the wilds which 
form a natural boundary between Lothian and the Vale 
of Tweed, and which, after a southerly course of about 
twenty miles, falls into the Tweed at a place . called 
Drygrange, two miles below Melrose. This district 
contains several localities of the highest interest, as Cow- 
denknowes, Earlstoun, and Lauder, words which no 
Scotsman can hear without emotion, asreeable or disa- 
greeable. The pleasantness of the banks of the Leader 

■ 

* The whole affair has taken place since the beginning of the 
century, and is quite well known to the people of Berwickshire. 
Many of his relations yet live in Longformacus. 
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has long been celebrated in the popular strains of a bal- 
lad^ entitled Leader-haughs and Yarrow ; in which al- 
most all the localities of the vale are enumerated and 
characterised, from Thirlstana Castle> towering 



to 



— — ai fi&ir on Leader side 
As Newark does on Yarrow, 

-— Drygrange with the milk-white yowes, 
' Twixt Tweed and Leader standing. 



Coldingknowes or Cowdenknowes^ which may almost 
be termed the Parnassus of Scotland, are situated near 
the opening of this vale, on the east side of the river^ so 
as to divide Lauderdale in that quarter from the Merse. 
As the reader may feel considerable interest in this 
place, about which so much has been said in verse^ and 
so little in prose ; the following full and particular ac- 
count of it will not be unacceptable. It consists in one 
hill of no great height^ whose ridgy or undulatory out- 
line has given occasion to the term knowes. It over- 
hangs the little village of Earlston on the south, and is 
distinguished by the ordinary name of the White Hill, 
from a high eminence in the neighbourhood^ which, on 
account of its dark heathy surface, is denominated the 
Black Hill> and upon the top of which seems to be the 
remains of a vitrified fort. The White Hill, or Cow- 
denknowes Proper, is now subjected to the horrid 
plough, so that no trace is at this day to be seen of the 
broom which called forth such touching eulogies from 
our pastoral muse. 

The broom of Cowdenknowes of old extended over 
the whole hill, and along the haugh, down to the very 
brink of the water. It is said to have been so tall and 
luxuriant, that a man on horse-back, riding through it, 
could not be seen. The author of these sheets was 
shown a specimen in the diningroom of Cowdenknowes 
House, that reached from the ground to the ceiline. 
The heroine of Crawford's fine song might well exalt 
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the shrub which grew here over that of all other places^ 
in the verse^ 

More pleasant fai to me the broom 

So fydt on Cowdenknowes, 
For sure so sweet, so soft a bloom, 

Klsewhere there never grows. 

The soil of the Cowdenknowes is extremely fine. It 
was once cleared of broom^ cultivated^ and finally- 
suffered to lie in fallow ; when it displayed the ten- 
dencies of its original nature by again growing up in 
broom. In the present improved state of agriculture^ 
it is not likely ever to be again put to such a trial ; but 
the broom is still produced in a very luxuriant state in 
the beautiful pleasure-grounds attached to Cowden- 
knowes House. 

The Cowdenknowes give their name to an estate and 
seat which formerly belonged to a branch of the noble 
family of Home, and which, after an interval of two dis- 
tinct proprietors^ have in recent times again become the 
property of one of that name— >Dr James Home> Pro- 
fessor of Physic in the College of Edinburgh. The 
house is a building of considerable antiquity^ adorned 
with some pious inscriptions in the taste of the time of 
Queen Mary. It overhangs the Leader^ and is sur- 
rounded with some fine old trees and a great quantity 
of modem plantations. Some former proprietor is said 
to have been a great persecutor^ and the bottom of an 
ancient tower is shown near the house^ as the dungeon 
in which he confined and tortured his prisoners. But 
whether he was merely a cruel feudal baron, or a 
" wicked laird/' or, as the most common tradition has 
it, a " persecutor," seems very doubtful. He is said to 
have been very much given to hanging people, and his 
favourite place of execution was the head of the avenue 
leading to his house, where there yet exists a tree said 
to have acted as the gallows. This tree bears all the 
marks of great age, and is commonly called the Bor- 
rows Tree : it is a hard, knotty, stubborn, stunted, down- 
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looking piece of timber^ with strange stuff festering up- 
on several parts of its trunk and branches^ like the pas- 
terns of a diseased horse ; a tree^ in shorty that seems 
to have a bad conscience. It would have been nothing 
if he had stopped at simple hanging ; but he went the 
dreadful lengthy it seems^ of putting people into barrels 
full of spikes and sent them rolling down the Black 
Hill— a mode of torture known to have been in use a- 
mong several of the nations of antiquity. Whatever 
faith may be placed in popular tradition^ or in the ma- 
ledictory rhyme^ awful as the cry of bloody 

Vengeance ! vengeance ! when and where ? 

Upon the house of Cowdenknowes now and evermair ! 

these circumstances are certainly indicative of a state of 
society very different from the present^ and add some- 
thins to the proofs which alreaay exist of the common 
people having been^ in former times> liable to oppres- 
sions and cruelties beyond conception severe. 

The bottom of the old tower in which the persecutor 
tortured his prisoners, was found by the present proprie- 
tor to contain a pit or well, which took an enormous 
quantity of rubbish to fill it up, and which the common 
people report to have been the orifice of a subterraneous 
passage communicating between Cowdenknowes and a 
nouse on the other side of the water called Sorrowless- 
field. This passage entered the house of Sorrowless- 
field by a trapdoor concealed beneath the hearth-stone 
of the principal room. Sorrowlessiield is said to have 
got its very remarkable name, quasi lucus a non lucen^ 
do, from a dreadful incident ; namely, the complete ex- 
termination, in a feudal battle which happened there, of 
a whole party, so that none survived to mourn for the 
rest. The estate formerly belonged to a respectable 
old family of the name oi Fisher, some of whom lie 
buried below the eastern window of Melrose Abbey 
Church. The last of these Fishers was a very remark- 
able person. So long as his elder brother lived and pos- 
sessed the property, he used to reside at the neighbour- 
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ing village of Earlstoun, in a half- crazed state> support- 
ea by a trifling pension from the Laird ; the familiar 
companion and the sport of several successive generations 
oi boys> and in fact the village natural. At last the el- 
der l!rother died without issue> and he succeeded to the 
estate. On this happy events to the surprise of all 
Lauderdale, he all at once became a wise staid person* 
age^ abstained entirely from the company of his former 
assodates^ was no more seen at the shop-doors or fire- 
sides of Earlstoun^ bat assumed the complete aspect, and 
entered into the performance of all the functions of a 
respectable country gentleman. The only symptom he 
ever showed of a iomdng back to the Gomorran of his 
degradation, was one highly honourable to him, and 
which only tends to increase the singularity of this phe- 
nomenon — he continued till his death to support by 
small pensions several aged persons who had been kind 
to him during his long residence at Earlstoun. 

Beneath the north Moulder of the White Hill of Cow- 
denknowes, and occupying the mouth of a vale stretch- 
ing eastward from Lauderdale into the Merse, lies the 
little but celebrated village of Earlstoun. Earlstoun con- 
sists in one good street of considerable length, having 
about the centre a triangular market-place ; from the 
south comer of which stretches the road from Edinburgh 
towards Dryburgh, Kelso, &c. 

Earlstoun is the seat of a Justice of Peace Court for 
the ten neighbouring parishes, and was once that of the 
Presbytery of Lauder. It possesses an excellent school, 
which is partly supported by a charitable endowment. 
It has two great annual fairs for cattle, and is a place 
of considerable trade and manu&cture. Though the 
population does not exceed a thousand, there are at 
least 120 looms employed in the village. There is 
also a small but promising manufactory of shawl-cloths 
and ginghams, carried on by the Misses Whale ; pro- 
ducing goods, which, for fineness of texture, strength of 
fabric, and durability of colours, are said to be unrival- 
led. 
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It is not^ however^ upon such oommon-plftce distinc* 
tions that Earlstoun builds its pretensions to fame. It rests 
its claims to notice upon the circumstance of its having 
b^en the hirth-phice and residence of one of the most 
remarkable of its country's worthies, a man distinguish- 
ed by the splendour of his character and talents, and 
whose name, after a lapse of 500 years^ carries with it 
at this day as much of exciting interest^ as it did at the 
time when he was a living reality, and impressed the 
signet of his wonderful mind upon the living age. Earl-* 
stoun was the Delphi of Thomas Learmont, commonly 
called the Rhymer, whose romantic history might be 
the theme of a volume, and whose oracular sayings are 
yet as fondly cherished by the pe<^le of Scotland^ as 
ever the rhymes of £nnius were by those of Rome. 

The common tale of Thomas the Rhymer is simply 
this. He was a man of good birth and respectable con* 
dition in society, being iJbe proprietor of an estate^ and 
tower belonging to it, in the neighbourhood of Earlstoun. 
That he was a man of high poetical acquirements, is 
evident from his long minstrel tale, entitled ^' Sir Tris- 
tirem," edited some years ago by Sir Walter Scott, and 
justly supposed to be the earliest specimen of Scottish 
poetry extant. When a young man, he happened to be 
one day sleeping beneath a tree, called the Eildon Tree, 
about two miles below Melrose, and the site of which 
is still indicated by a large stone, called the Eildon- 
Tree- Stone, when a lady appeared before him, " such 
as youthful poets fancy when they dream," 

Her shirt was o* the gress-green silk, 

Her mantle o* the velvet fyne ; 
At ilka tett of her horse's mane 

Hang fifty silver bells and nine ; 

in short, the Queen of the Fairies. Having the hardi- 
hood to kiss the lips of this beautiful personage, he was 
carried hj her into Fairyland, and xept there seven 
years ; after which he appeared on earth, and astonish- 
ed his former acquaintance with the extraordinary 
knowledge he had acquired in his absence, particular- 
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ly his oracular power. He remained at Earlstoun seven 
years^ and then again disappeared and was never more 
seen. 

The written monuments of this man's existence, as 
presented to the public by Sir Walter Scott, are such 
as the most incredulous cannot dispute. The substan- 
tial existence of the ruins of his tower at Earlstoun, ac- 
companied by the flagrant traditions of the people, must 
be allowed to add to that testimony. The ruin called 
the Rhymer's tower rears its shapeless form in the midst 
of a beautiful haugh, on the east side of the Leader, half- 
way between the river and the town, and about fifty 
yards from the Edinburgh road. All that now remains 
of a mansion said to have been entire, as well as its 
outer wall or barbican, within the memory of man, is a 
comer of the height of two stories, presenting the ap- 
pearance of having had arched roofs instead of ordinary 
ceilings. An humble cottage adjoins to the south gable 
of the tower, blackening its rude form with peat- 
smoke, and a cottage-garden surrounds the residence of 
the Rhymer on every other side. 

The memoty of Thomas the Rhymer is still cherished 
with some respect by the villagers, who retain wonder- 
fully distinct impressions of the character of the man, 
and some of whom actually continue, like their fathers, 
to believe in hi» prophecies. Thomas, say they, had 
a sister named Beatrix, and his wife was a daugh- 
ter of the Knight of Thirlstane, ancestor of the Lau- 
derdale family. ' He predicted that there should be nine 
socoessive Hneal male representatives after him ; that 
his family would then be lost in a daughter ; and that,, 
after the extinction of his family had taken place, the 
hare should leave her young upon his desolate hearth. 
All these predictions, according to the people of Earl- 
stoun, have come to pass ; the last and most striking 
within the memory of the present generation. 
One of his prophecies ran thus : 

Tide, tide, whBte*er betide, 
ThereMl be a Haig in Bemerside. 
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The family of Haig of Bemerside, (an anei^it seat 
near Dryburgh,) has accordingly been represented by 
eighteen lineally successive heirs-male^ from the time of 
William the Lion, when its origin is lost in the obscuri- 
ty of antiquity^ down to the present day. The third 
last Mr. Haig, indeed^ had above a dozen daughters be** 
fore he had a single son ; and the common people had 
almost given up their favourite soothsayer for a false 
prophet ; when at last, in consequence of the old gentle* 
man's earnest and daily prayers^ an heir was born to the 
house of Bemerside^ and the belief in Thomas the Rhy<* 
mer confirmed throughout the country beyond a shadow 
of doubt. 

Another of Learmont's rhymes ran thus r 

A horse shall gang on Carrolside Brae, 
Till the girth gaw its sides i* twae ; 

Implrine that a time should come when the country will 
be aesolated^ and its inhabitants perish^ and a war^ 
horse^ the sole survivor^ walk on the place mentioned, 
part of an estate near Earlstoun^ till theunremoved girth 
gnaw its sides into the bone. This prediction, however, 
remains, and long may it remain, unfulfilled. 

By far the most memorable of all the Rhymer's pro- 
phecies, was one which found its way into Spottiswood'a 
History, and* which the present inhabitants of Earlstoun 
tell in the following manner. ' The Earl of March at 
that time lived in Earlstoun, in a house at the east end of 
the town, (where the names of some localities seem to 
point out the former existence of the mansion of a man 
of distinction ;) and it was from him that the village 
derived its name. The Earl one day met the Rhymer, 
and, after saluting him, remarked how fine the day had 
been. " Aye," said the seer, emphatically ; '' but for a' 
sae fine as the weather just noo is and promises to be, 
there'll be sic a blast blawn frae the north the morn ere 
noon, as Scotland has never heard the like o' !" The 
Earl jeered at this extravagant piece of weather wis- 
dom, but found next day that Thomas was a true though 
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mysterious oracle. With Learmont by his side^ he was 
sitting at a window, looking towards the north, in order 
to observe the first symptoms of the blast ; noon ap- 
proached> but brought no sjrmptom^ and the Earl jest- 
ingly asked Thomas^ ^' where was the blast he so confi- 
dently promised ?" " Wait a little," answered the seer 
with great complacency ; " it is not yet noon." Noon 
came, and at the moment a courier appeared at full 
speed, turning the comer of the Corse-hill-head, by 
^^ich the road from £dinburgh was then led. This 
man blew a blast, according to custom, upon his horn, 
to announce his approach, and soon communicated to 
the Earl the intelhgence of King Alexander the Third's 
death, by a fall from his horse over a rock at Kinghwu. 
" That," said Thomas Learmont, " is the blast I expect- 
ed ;" and the results of the incident weie certainly such 
as to justify the metaphor under which he chose to couch 
his prediction. 

The Rhymer figures in the works of both Blind Harry 
and Barbour, commemorative of the events which fol- 
lowed upon Alexander's death ; and the common peo- 
ple are not ignorant that he was aii active agent in the 
affairs of that bloody period. It is probable that the 
story of his mysterious disappearance from the earth is 
only a romance founded upon some real event. He ^ 
might be sent for to attend his friend Wallace, either 
in the council or field, and, perishing in battle, be never 
more heard of at Earlstoun* But be the truth what it 
may, the following is the most accredited traditionary 
account of the affair. 

The site of a public house (which existed within the 
last forty years) is pointed out i& a close opposite the 
market-place, where the Rhymer was sitting drinking 
with some friends, when a neighbour came running in, 
breathless with haste, declaring that a white hind had 
left the neighbouring forest, and was pacing deliberate- 
ly along the street of the village. " Then," quoth Lear- 
mont, '^ I have been lang eneuch here ;" so he arose 
from the table, went out, and disappeared along with 
the hind. He never more was seen on earth ; but it is 
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the belief of the more primitive of the people^ that he 
yet drees his tveird in Llfiand^ and may some day come 
back to astonish a modem sceptical age with the super- 
natural knowledge he has there acquired. 

Dr Leyden^ in the notes to his beautiful poem en« 
titled ^^ Scenes of Infancy/' relates as a common tradi- 
tion, that a shepherd was once conducted into the in- 
terior recesses of the Eildon Hills, by a venerable per- 
sonage whom he discovered to be the famous Rhymer, 
and who showed him an immense number of steeds in 
their caparisons, and, at the bridle of each, a knight 
sleeping in sable armour with a sword and bugle-horn 
by his side ; which, he was told, were the host of king 
Arthur,, waiting till the return of that monarch from 
Fairyland. 

Though the Rhymer himself have not yet received 
Christian burial, it would appear that his successors 
were more fortunate. There is a stone built into the 
south wall of the Church of Earlstoun, having upon it 
the words, 

Auld RhymeL**8 race 
Lies in this place. 

The church was renewed in 17^6; but this stone 
was carefully transferred from the old to the new build- 
ing and permitted to resume its former place. There 
is now no person in this part of the country claiming 
kindred with the Rhymer, and the small piece of ground 
pointed out by the stone is used by other people. It 
most unfortunately happened about forty years ago, that 
one of these; an old half-crazed person of the name of 
Waterstone, taking into his head that the stone inter- 
fered with his right of property to the burial place, 
chipped off the whole inscription, which was in a very 
old character ; and it is but small consolation to the lo- 
cal antiquary, that some masons, more patriotic than 
tasteful, being employed, a few years after that scru- 
pulous Christian had gone to his rest, upon the church- 
La f/c/er^^a^. 
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yard wall, volunteered to renew the ancient couplet in 
a rude style as it now appears.* 

The ancient tower of Uie Rhymer was possessed as a 
dwelling-house about a century ago> by a singular per- 
son of the name of Murray^ whose accomplishments as a 
physician were such as to fit him for a correspondence 
which he regularly kept up with the illustrious Boer- 
haave, and who> from the possession of a musical clock, 
an electrical machine, and the power of curing inexpli- 
cable diseases, was r^arded as fully as much of a wiz- 
ard as the lUiymer himself.t Aliout the same time, 
there also flourished in a neighbouring cottage, a most 
eccentric man named Blaikie, who, though only a join** 
er by trade, seems to have possessed a strength of mind 
which few men exhibit in any rank of life. 

James Blaikie lived at Craigsford, a place on the 
other side of the Leader, about two hundred yards from 
the ruinous residence of Thomas the Rhymer. Besides 
a cottage, he had there a work-shop, a sa^vpit, and a 
garden or orchard of peculiar trimness, but which is now 
desolated, as his house is demolished. The trees alone, 
which surrounded and sheltered the Eden-like spot, re- 
main to mark the site. There also still exists within 
the circuit of the garden, this strange man's tomb. It 
was one of the freaks of his fancy to prefer inhumation 
out of consecrated ground. Long before he died, and 
when he must have been only forty-eight years of age, 
he caused his grave to be dug within his garden, his 
mausoleum to be prepared, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, and had with his own hands constructed his own 
coffin. From that period till his death, he regularly 

* In the churcb-yard of Earlstoun, there is an older grave- 
stone than I ever saw anywhere else in Scotland, in an exposed 
situation. It is a little wedge-like stone, sunk firmly into the 
earth ; and bearing a pair of open scissors, like the arms of the 
corporation of tailors, with the initials of a name, and the 
date 1564. 

f For more extended notices of the Rhymer, reference may be 
maide to *< the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border*' and to '^ the 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland ;" in one or other of which works 
almost all his prophecies are embodied. 
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paid his morning and evening devotions to God«— kneel- 
ing in his grave ! From the performance of this duty> no 
engagement could prevent him. He has been known to 
wcdk ten miles from a place where he had been work- 
ing, in order to have it done : so singular a temple, and 
such a course of mortification as he voluntarily subject- 
ed himself to, find perhaps no example even in the 
eleventh century, so remarkable for its fantastic as- 
cetics. 

Blaikie was a man of prodigious bodily strength. 
A large detached stone is shown near the vestiges of 
his hpuse^ which he is said to h&ve appended to the bot- 
tom of his long saw, to serve by its weight instead of the 
man who always stands below and puUs down the in- 
strument. He resorted to this strange expedient, with 
the view of saving money, of which he was avaricious^ 
and in order that he might have as little intercourse as 
possible with his fellow-creatures. The stone can hard- 
ly be lifted by an ordinary man, and how he contrived 
to pull it up and down incessantly for a whole day, is 
perfectly inconceivable. He was thought to have the 
strength^ and be able to do the work of three men. 
One morning, having come as usual very early to a new 
house, which he and some other joiners were engaged to 
complete, he arranged all the kipples, forming the frame- 
work of the roof, single-handed, ere the rest of the men 
made their appearance. Of this feat, an ordinary read- 
er may form some idea, when he is informed that the men 
declared they could not have by their united efforts per- 
formed it in less than half a day ! 

Blaikie never made any scruple to sell the coffin he 
had prepared for himself, when ne got an order- for one 
of the same size ; always makins another for himself as 
soon after as his leisure permitteo. In the end, however, 
to his great mortification, he died when out of a coffin, 
and had to be provided with that convenience by a sur- 
viving brother m trade. According to his desire, he was 
buried in the grave that had so Ions yawned for him, 
beneath the shadow of the mournful shrubs and trees 
which he had erected as a screen around it. His mon- 
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ument^ a goodly throuch, is still entire^ with sculptures 
of all the implements of his trade, in strong relief around 
its edges. The inscription^ however^ has been obliter- 
ated by the weather and the boys of Earlstoun ; and 
the whole scene^ formerly so lovely^ now displays an 
appearance of melancholy desolation not easily to be 
described.* 

Such are the facts and traditions that tend to render 
Earlstoun one of the most truly visit- worthy places in 
the south of »Scotland. With the hallowed r^on of 
Cowdenknowes on one hand^ and the localities embalm- 
ed in the ancient verse of the Rhymer on the other and 
all rounds it is a place calculated to excite the deepest 
interest in every breast that has throbbed to the mu- 
sic, the poetry^ and the romantic legends of its native 
land. It is^ moreover^ a very curious old-fashioned sort 
of village ; and the writer of these sheets has enjoyed^ 
in his brief lifetime, few such happy days as the three 

* The good memory of a respected friend at Earlstoun, has for- 
tunately enabled me to restore the inscription, which, being 
highly chaiacteristic of its singular author, I am induced to give 
entire. 

At Craigsfbard, January 20ih, 1724. 
'* Here is the throuch, and place designed for the body of James 
Blaikie, wright in Ciaigsfoord, and Marion Sclater, his spouse ; 
built by himself; wishing that God, in whose hand my life is, 
may raise me by the greatness of his power to a glorious resur- 
rection ; that this stone when I view it, may mind me of death 
and eternity, and the dreadful torments which the wicked en- 
dure. Oh that Ood may enable me to have some taste of the 
sweet enjoyment of his presence, that my soul may be filled with 
love to him, who is altogether lovely ; that I may go through the 
valley of the shadow of death, leaning on him in whom all my 
hope is ; so, strengthen thou me, oh Lord, who have done to me 
great things, more than I can express. 

f Added after his death. J 
• '' Here lies James Blaikie, portioner of Earlstoun, who died 
the 23d day of June, 1749, aged 73 years, as also Marion 
Plater, his spouse, &c.** 
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which he spent there^ collecting from the primitive in- 
habitants the materials of the last few pages. 

Lauder is seven miles farther up the vale than Earl- 
stoun ; but between the two towns there is a farm or 
piece of territory called the Blainslies, remarkable for 
producing the best seed corn in Scotland. That its 8u« 
periority on this account has been long established^ is 
proved oy the mention made of the circumstance in the 
song of " r.eaderhaughs and Yarrow^" which must have 
been composed a good deal more than a century ago. 
The Blainslies suffer as much in popular proverb, as 
they gain in national song— -the ungracious phrase, '^ a 
Blainslie lawin," signifying a reckoning where there is 
more for eating than for drinking, which is considered 
a scandalous fact in this convivial country.* 

The royal burgh of Lauder consists in a single street, 
which lies from east to west, upon the south bank of 
the Leader. The street widens sufficiently about the 
centre to admit a line of additional houses, like the 
Luckenbooths of Edinburgh, or the Middle Row of Hoi- 
born, and at the west end of which is the town- house. 
As the buildings of Lauder are of an ordinary and some- 
what irregular cast, and nature has spread few charms 
around them, the general aspect of the town must be 
confessed to be by no means prepossessing. 

The church stands near the street, to the south of the 
town-house. It was built in I67S, when the Duke of 
Lauderdale removed the former church from the neigh- 
bourhood of his house. The building, though in the 
venerable form of the cross, is not remarkable for ele- 
gance. A market-cross formerly stood in front of the 
town-house ; but the spot is now only marked, as in 
the similar case of Edinburgh, by a radiated pave* 
ment. 

Between the town and the river, stands the stupen- 
dous and spacious house, or rather Castle of Thirlstane, 
surrounded by a park and some fine trees. The nu« 

* << A Galashiels lawin*' is applied, when every individual 
pays his share, probably in allusion to the mechanical accuracy 
of the worthy manufacturers. 
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cleus of this edifice was a strong tower called Lauder 
Fort> originally built by Edward I, as a check to the 
Scots in this quarter. Tne Duke of Lauderdale^ (whose 
fiEunily had formerly resided in a little tower called Thirl* 
stane^ about two miles to the eastward^) in I672 added 
a new front and wings> removed the church and church- 
yard from the space they had formerly occupied direct- 
ly between the castle and the town^ and, changing the 
name^ made it his family residence. The church then 
removed^ was that in which took place the celebrated 
conference of the Scottish nobles^ that ended in the 
murder of King James the Third's favourites. Coch- 
rane the chief, was seized at the church door, and 
hanged over a neighbouring bridge, by a rope which his 
assassins found, during a search for such an article, in one 
of the cellars of the Fort. The said bridge, though still 
'' flourishing in immortal youth" in the ordinary travel- 
lers guide-books, has not existed for a century ; the 
foundations alone are to be seen about two hundred 
yards below the Castle, and the river is now crossed by 
a modern erection, a good way farther down. 

Thirlstane Castle is fitted up and decorated in the 
best taste of the reign of Charles II, with massive bal- 
ustrades and cornices, and a profusion of marble chim- 
ney-pieces and flowers. It contains a vast quantity of 
familj portraits, including the poetical knight of Mary's 
time, his son, usually denominated in history Secretary 
Maitland, and the Duke himself, of whom there are no 
fewer than five paintings. 

The tradition of Lauder does not improve the histor- 
ical portrait usually given to this anomalous personage 
— this prodigy of wit and cruelty, of extortion and munifi- 
cence. He is remembered as having been a big burly man, 
with lips so voluminous as to beslabber not only himself 
but all the bystanders. He had a false appetite, which 
obliged him, when about to dine in the presence of stran- 

§ers, to eat a whole leg of mutton before-hand, in or- 
er to reduce his stomach to a level with those of his 
company — that) to use an ordinary phrase, they might 
start fair. His common breakfast was (incredihile die- 
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tu J J a pint of marrow. I was once informed by an an- 
cient and veracious native of the Lawnmarket of Edin- 
burgh^ that when his grace travelled he was accompani- 
ed by a separate carriage fitted up like a kitchen^ with 
a set of cooks for the purveyance of the food which his 
appetite unremittingly demanded. Such " intemper- 
ance of mouth," as the old Scottish historians would 
term it> almost exceeds all belief, and much of the tale 
may be ascribed to the virulence of tBe covenanting par- 
ty against the Duke's memory ;* yet it is, I need not 
say, by no means without parallel.t The treatment 
wnich it seems our early ancestors gave to extraordinary 
eaters, might have been revived in his Grace's favour, 
I doubt not, to the infinite satisfaction of not a few of 
his contemporaries. ''-All dronkittis, gluttonis, and con- 
sumers of vittalis, more nor was necessary to the susten- 
tation of men," says Bellenden translating Boece, in ane 
compendious treit concernand baith the new maneris and 
the auld of Scottis, j: '' were tane, and first commandit to 



• See the book entitled '»the Scots Worthies,** in which Lau- 
derdale is spoken of in this strain : << He became such a re- 
markable epicurean, that it is incredible the flesh or juice of 
flesh it is said he devoured in one day, eating and drinking being 
now his only exercise and delight.'* 

f One of the most remarkable human cormorants of modem 
times, was one Nicholas Wood of Harrison, in the county of 
Kent, who lived but a little before Ijauderdale*8 time. Taylor, 
the water poet, wrote a most amusing account of this fellow's su- 
pernatural voracity — ^where the following passage occurs. 

^' Two loynes of mutton, and one loyne of veal, were but as 
three sprats to him. Once, at Sir Warham St Leger*s house, 
he showed himself so violent of teeth and stomach, that he ate 
as much as would well have served and sufliced thirty men, so 
that his belly was like to turn bankrupt and break, but that the 
serving man turned him to the fire and anointed his paunch with 
grease and butter, to make it stretch and hold ; and afterwards 
being laid in bed, he slept eight hours, and fosted all the while ; 
which, ^hen the knight understood, he commanded him to be 
laid in the stocks, and there to endure as long as he had laine 
bedrid with eating.'* 

i Bellenden*s Boece— Edit. 1821—1. Iviii. 
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ftWellj thair fouth of quhat drink they^ pleasit^ and in- 
continent thaireaftir wes drounit in ane fresche rever." 

But> notwithstanding the infJEunous character which 
this nobleman seems to have left behind him^ he cer- 
tainly was not withont his redeeming traits also. It 
never could be said of him that he swerved either in his 
religion^ which was presbyterian^ or his politics, which 
were decidedly loyal, during the whole of a life that 
extended throughout times of the most varied com- 
plexion in both respects. And there are some popular 
reminiscences of him, tending to display his character 
in a softer light than the above. The loUowing tradi- 
tionary tale is ffiven upon the authority of a work, en- 
titled " St Baldred of^the Bass, and other poems," by 
Mr James Miller of Haddington. 

Some time before the battle of Worcester, an old man 
with a very young and beautiful wife lived at a place 
called TulIisniU, amouff the Lammermuir hills, in a 
pass between Lauderdale and East Lothian, and then 
the property of the Lauderdale femily. There were 
anciently three farms of this name ; but the heroine of 
the story, whose name was Margaret Lylestone, from 
her husband occupying the centru one, was denominat- 
ed Midside Maggie. Owins to the severity of the sea- 
son, the gudeman of TuUishiil was one Whitsunday un- 
able to pay his rent, and dispatched his pretty wife to 
Thirlstane, to lay the case before the lanolord ; a some- 
what bold step, out justified by the urgency of the case. 
Midside Magzie exerted all her eloquence in delineat- 
ing the severity of the season, and the excessive mor- 
ti£ty which it produced among the sheep ; mentioning, 
among other dreary circumstances, that the April snow 
always lay unmelted upon the lands of TullishiU. But 
her good looks seem to have 9iade a deeper impression 
upon the Earl than the tale of distress. He told her 
jocularly that she should sit rent-free at Martinmas as 
well as on the present occasion, provided she brought 
him snow from TullishiU in June. She promised to do 
so, and went home rejoicing, after nothing but a single 
kiss from the generous lancuord-^a favour which a land- 
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lord^ at that period^ could have commanded among his 
tenants^ nntk rent not less than without it. Midside 
Maggie then set about the task of producing snow to 
his lordship at midsummer. She made up a large ball 
in a hollow rocky den near Crib Law^ and^ having 
sprinkled it over with grey meal^ left it in that place, 
where she knew the rays of the sun would never reach 
it. At the end of June she carried this to Thirlstane> 
and laid it at Lord Lauderdale's feet. He received her 
very graciously^ acknowledging that she had fairly sav- 
ed her rent ; some badina^ then ensued^ which the en- 
trance of I^ady Lauderdale interrupted ; when the live- 
ly gudewife took her leave^ with an invitation to the 
Earl '' that he would ay ca' in by TuUishill when he 
went to shoot the moorhen." 

The Earl of Lauderdale had soon after this to go a- 
shooting against Cromwell's saintly cavalry^ and^ being 
taken prisoner at Worcester^ never got the hospita- 
lity of TuUishill put to the proof. He was^ as is 
well known^ confined in the Tower for several years. 
Midside Maggie, hearing of his misfortunes, and judg- 
ing, like the laird of Dumbiedykes, that it was a bad 
case which siller could not help, resolved, since fortune 
had been propitious to her and her husband, to repay, 
in that shape, the kindness she had formerly experi- 
enced at the earl's hands. The means she took were 
as romantic and strange as could be, but highly charac- 
teristic of the times. 

She took her Culross girdle, which is said to have 
been extensive enough to toast eighteen bannocks of 
the Merse's mak at once, and, kneading a large cake 
full of red Jacobuses, prepared it in the usual manner. 
The singularity of this goodly piece of bread has occa- 
sioned an East-country proverb, '* Every bannock has 
had its maik (its equal) but the bannock o' TuUishill." 
Maggie then braided up her yellow hair in such a man- 
ner as to conceal neariy as much gold as she had insert- 
ed into the bannock ; and, having assumed the bonnet, 
plaid, &c. of a Lammermuir shepherd, set out for Lon- 
don, mounted behind her auld gudeman on a sturdy 
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sbelty. On reaching the metropolis^ she changed her 
male attire for that of a female b^gar^ and, affecting 
insanity^ went fearlessly up to the Tower gate^ singing 
the songs of her native country at the top of her voice. 
She skirled up ^' Oh for him back again" in prime 
style ; next, " Carle^ when the King comes ; and^ 
lastly, the still more apposite and finer air of " Leader- 
haughs/' The sentinels jeered at the silly Scotch lass, 
threatening to throw her into the moat unless she re- 
frained from her profane singing. But the keeper him- 
self came up and prevented them from offering her any 
violence. He inquired what she wanted in the Tower. 
She answered, in a wild innocent manner, that she 
wished to hae a crack with herauld acquaintance, Liord 
Lautherdale. Seeing no harm in her request, he per- 
mitted her to pass. She gambolled on, through horrid 
gate-ways on which grinned the heads of the unfortu- 
nate cavalier lords, and amidst the awful cells of the 
wild beasts, undismayed by the ghastly silence of the 
one, and the hideous roaring of the other, till she reach- 
ed the very penetralia of the fortress. Her songs here 
brought out the earl's serving-man, into whose eye the 
tear had started at the delightful cadences of Leader- 
baughs and Cowdenknowes ; and Midside Maggie was 
speedily introduced to the presence of her unfortunate 
landlord. She sat down at his Lordship's feet, and 
combed from her yellow hair a shower of golden pieces. 
She then broke the bannock over her knee> and dis- 
played the glittering coin sticking in the coarse bread 
thick as plumbs in the Twelfth-night cake of merry 
England. She said it was all little enough, consider- 
ing his generosity to her husband on an occasion when 
tkeir backs were at the wa'. Lauderdale, astonished 
and delighted, at first could only repeat the old proverb 
of his country, '* A friend in neeas a friend indeed." 
But before she was obliged to take her leave, he assur- 
ed her that she should sit rent-free in bonny Tullishill 
till he and the king should enjoy their own again. 

Lauderdale lay in the Tower till the year of the 
Restoration, when, after a confinement of nine years, 
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he was liberated by Monk^ and went over to Holland 
to join the king, then on the ere of his joyous return 
to London. His Lordship afterwards confessed that 
the gudewife o' Tullishill's present was of infinite ser- 
vice to him on this occasion. When he came back to 
Thirlstane^ he called the happy gudewife before him^ 
ffave her a free life-rent lease or her farm, and present- 
ed to her a fine silver chain for the adornment of her 
handsome person. This splendid gift is still entire in 
the possession of a descendant, a respectable feurmer in 
Berwickshire : it is very massive, four feet eight 
inches in length, but capable of being contracted, and 
has a circular plate in the middle, marked with the let- 
ters B. C. Maggie >vas ever after called ^' the Queen 
o' Tullishill." 

Among the traditions of Lauderdale, one which 
respects the duke's footman may not be unworthy of a 
place. An instance is told of tne speed of this official, 
even surpassing that already related of the footman of 
Hume Castle. On laying the cloth for a great dinner 
party at Thirlstane Castle, it was discovered, to the 
consternation of all concerned, that there was not a suf- 
ficient number of silver spoons in the castle to corre« 
spond with the number of plates. In the emergency, it 
was resolved to dispatch the runner to the duke's other 
seat of Lethington for a supply of the articles required. 
Lethinsrton is near Haddington, and the mountain path 
which lies between the two places must be ten good 
Scottish miles long. Yet the man ran to Lethington, 
got the spoons, and was back at Thirlstane before the 
dinner bell had runs ! It is only possible to account for 
so extraordinary a feat, by supposing that it was then 
customary to lay the cloth for large cunner parties pret- 
ty early m the morning. 

The upper extremity of Lauderdale is wild and 
mountainous, but not without some localities of an in- 
teresting character. The vestiges of an ancient hospi- 
tal may be discerned amongst the inhospitable wilds of 
Soltra. It was erected in the time of Malcolm the 
Maiden, and was the first stage between Melrose and 
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Dundee for the way-farers^ who made what were call- 
ed the pilgrimages.* For the further convenience of 
these enthusiasts^ there was a good road which may still 
be traced along the range of hills between Lauderdale 
and the vale of Allan Water^ in the shape of a broad 
green stripe^ upon which the heathy so luxuriant aU 
rounds never grows. A place between Melrose and 
Soltra^ upon this line of road^ bears the name of Resh- 
law^ supposed to be properly Rest-law> or the eminence 
on which the pilgrims were accustomed to rest. The 
next place oi rest^ after passing the hospital^ seems 
to have been Kakemuir^ an extensive heath in the 
southern part of Mid-Lothian^ on the way towards Dal- 
keith. Here^ according to the stedfast and unvarying 
report of the country people^ did the pilgrims sit down 
to partake of cakes and ale ; from which circumstance 
the waste derived its name. After Kakemuir, the next 
stage was an hospitium at Cranstoun^ within three 
miks of Dalkeith. This place of entertainment was a 
small house of two stories, built of good stone^ and 
stood near Preston-Hall House^ (where the church of 
Cranstoun formerly was^) within the remembrance of 
the present generation. On a stone over the door-way 
was inscribed in old characters the words^ '' Hospitium 
supra, IHversorium infra" which would appear to in- 
dicate that the religious visitants were preferred to the 
better part of the house. 

Soltra was the site in former times of the beacon by 
which Lothian was warned of any invasion by the Eng- 
lish of the Border counties. 

• The pilgrimages were four^to-Idelrose, Dundee, Soone, and 
Paisley. 
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Sweet Teviqt ! on thy sIItct tide 

The i^larlng bale-^es blaze no more. 
No longer steel -clad w»rrion ride 

Along thy wild and willowed Bbore. 
Whene'er thou wind*st, by dale or bill, 
AUt lUl U peaceful, all Is still, 

As if tby waves, since time was bom, 
gince first tbey rolled upon the Tweed, 
Had onlr heard the shepherd's reed. 

Nor staited at the bugle-hom. 

9GOTV9 

RoxBUBOH8HiBB> ft oounty remarkable for the pro^ 
daetlon of men of genius, resolves itself into two tracts, 
that which is watered by the Tweed, and that which 
Is toiT«r9ed by tiie Teviot and the Liddel. The 
fMrmer U entered by the road from Berwick to Kelso, 
near the village of Ednam, which usually commands 
some respectful interest from the passing traveller^ as 
the hirth-plaee of Thomson^ and whidi presents a soene 
as lorely and luxuriant as any ever drawn by that im- 
mortal poet. 

Little more than two miles to the southward lies 
Kelso, a town noted for its neatness, and for the beau* 
tj of its environs. It is situated upon the Tweed, near 
the junction of the Teviot, and, though not the county 
town> is the largest in the county t Over the river there 
is a fine stone-bridge, the view from which, looking 
westwards, and taking in Fleurs House, is exquisitely 
beautiful. Kelso is a thriving town, and is the resort 
of a great number of idle and affluent people, whose 
suburban villas stuck closely around, give it an air of 
peculiar comfort and refinement. Towering above the 
town, the remains of Kelso Abbey are to be seen in every 
direction around. This rich ecclesiastical establish-i 
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ment^ which formed one of a chain of abbeys planted in 
early times for the protection of the Border^ was found- 
ed by David I, in 1 128^ and stilly though much dilapi- 
datedj exhibits the Saxon architecture which had not 
then altogether given place to the Gothic. The town 
possesses a manufacture of stockings and of leather^ but 
seems to subsist chiefly upon the money spent in it by 
its genteel inhabitants. It is often the seat of the Ca« 
ledonian Hunt> and has well-attended races, which are 
run upon a course called the Burymoss^ a mile to the 
northward of the town. 

A» the illustration of popular antiquities is one of the 
objects of this work> it may be allowable to mention, 
that '* a Kelso Convoy" is a common phrase used from 
time immemorial in the Lowlands of Scotland^ to sig- 
nify the circumstance of being accompanied by one's 
host no further than the threshold, or rather, as it is 
commonly phrased, a step and a half owre the door-^ 
stane. The origin of this stigma upon the hospitality 
of Kelso is unknown ; but, that the reader may toe bet* 
ter understand the extent of satire which it ]mplies> 
it is necessary to inform him» that at all old Scottish 
mansion-houses, there was a tree at some distance from 
the door, called the Coglin Tree, where the landlord 
met his guests, and to which he always accompanied 
them, uncovered, when they took their departure. In 
old society, accustomed to such punctilio, and with 
whom any neglect of the laws of hospitality was held 
more heinous than at least two of the pleas ol the crown, 
it is easy to conceive how the coldness of a KeUo con- 
voy would be appreciated.* 

The ruins of Roxburgh Castle, so celebrated in Bor- 
der history, are situated about a mile above Kelao, on 
an eminence now partially covered with wood. The 
Tweed aild Teviot, which join about half a mile below, 
here approach each other so as to form a narrow isth- 
mus ; and part, of the defences of the castle consisted 

* A former tovm-piper of E«Uq is md to hi^ye been the on- 
ginal Jobn Anderson of the sosg and air knowo l>y that i^Mne, 
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in two ditches^ by which the waters of these rivers were 
made to surround the edifice.* It was formerly one of 
the few extensive and important fortresses which the 
policy of Scotland would permit to exist upon the Bor- 
der ; but> having been dismantled 400 years ago> ver j 
little now remains to give an idea of its original strength. 
In 1460> when in possession of the Enelish^ it was be-^ 
sieged bj James II, and, after his death, taken by his 
army under the direction of his widow. James was 
killed by the bursting of a cannon^ which he had ap- 
proached too nearly, says Pitscottie, from a curiosity in* 
consistent with his dignity as a king ; and the spot where 
he fell, is marked by a hoUy tree which grows upon the 
opposite bank of the Tweed, within the policy of Fleurs 
Castle. 

Fleurs Castle, the seat of the Duke of Roxburgh, and 
one of the mansions planned by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
stands upon the left bank of the Tweed, nearly opposite 
to the ruins of the castle. It is a large and imposing 
edifice, commancHng a fine view of the surrounding 
country. Its beautiml park, it is much to be regretted 
has lately been sadly disfigured by a large garden which 
has been made to come '' cranking in" upon it.* 

The t&wn of Yetholm is the cynosure of the eastern 
district of Roxburghshire, which may be said to com- 
prehend the parishes of Yetholm, Hownam, Morebattle^ 
and Linton. Yetholm is divided into two parts ; the 
largest called Town- Yetholm lies on the west bank of 
the Bowmont Water, and the other designated Kirk- 
Yetholm, is situated about half a mile distant on the 
other side of the stream and of the haugh which it tra- 
verses. Both are but humble in appearance, especially 
the last, which is chiefly inhabited by gypsies, a race 
formerly remarkable for their disorderly and idle lives, 
but who are iiot now greatly distinguished by peculia- 
rity of habits or character from their fellow-townsmen ; 

* Further information regarding the objects which adorn this 
beautiful part of the country, may be obtained in « the History of 
Kelso Mid Roxburgh/' by Mr James Haig of Edinbuiigfa. 
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with whonij however^ they seldom intermarry. An 
idea may be formed of the humility of Yethohn from 
the fact^ that the church is not slated, but^ according to 
a primitiire fashion, covered with thatch. 

Yetholm lies in a valley, which, being surrounded on 
all sides by lofty mountains, seems completely seques- 
tered from the rest of the world — alike inaccessible from 
without, and not to be left from within — ^in fact, a sun^ 
ny little world in itself. To such a retreat would the 
pensive and pious hermit have resorted, in order to 
spend his long life of living death. The bare silent 
hills, rising around like the walls of a hermitage, would 
have left only the possibility of communing with heaven ; 
and the waters which traverse the quiet vale, would 
have reminded him, in their constancy and purity, of 
the stream of devout thought that ought never to fail in 
his own torpid breast. 

The valley of Yetholm has, however, more than one 
outlet. The road to Kelso leaves it on the north side 
by a circuitous opening in the hills. Hard by the right 
hand side of this path is the mansion of Cherry-trees^ 
remarkable on account of the celebrated adventure which 
procured for David Williamson, a persecuted presbyte- 
rian clergyman, afterwards minister of St Cuthbert's 
at Edinburgh, the nick-name of Cherrytrees Davie. A 
scoffing popular song upon this subject informs us that 
Mr \^iUiamson, having taken refuge here from the 
pursuit of a party of dragoons, was put by the Lady of 
Cherrytrees into the same bed with her daughter, boots 
and all ; by which means he was saved, but at the ex- 
pense of the young lady ; who, however, afterwards be- 
came the first of Mr Williamson's seven successive 
wiv^. 

About two miles from Yetholm in this direction, in 
the northreast side of Wormiston Hill, is a dean or little 
glen> called the Worm's Glen, said to have been, in the 
twelfth century, the haunt of an enormous serpent or 
wild beast, which was killed by the ancestor of the no- 
ble family of Somerville, a foreign adventurer^ who^ on 
that account, obtained large possessions in this country. 
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This spot will ndt be easily found without a guide ; but 
it may perhaps be reached by any traveller who observes 
that two places called Falside and Gradin lie on the 
norths one called Lochtower on the east^ and another de« 
nominated Glenlees on the west. In the south wall of 
the parish-church of Linton^ which is little more than 
two miles to the west, there is a semicircular stone, 
bearing a sculpture commemorative of this daring ex- 
ploit ; perhaps one of the oldest things of the kind in 
Scotland. 

Linton Church is itself one of the most ancient places 
of worship in existence ; though as much modified^ per-* 
haps, by repairs, as ever Sir John Cutler's stockings were 
by darning. It stands upon a little knoll which forms 
its church-yard, in the centre of a fertile and comfort- 
able valley, and is almost completely embowered among 
fine trees. The knoll has a curious legendary history. 
A border gentleman having been condemned for some 
offence, his sisters, two beautiful women, undertook to 
expiate his crime by raising this eminence with riddled 
earth, and that witnin a certain time. They succeeded 
in their singular task, though it is said not without great 
difficulty, for so much were they pressed as to time,- 
that, by reason of their haste at the conclusion of the 
task, one of them broke her arm. This tradition, im- 
probable as it mav seem, derives countenance from the 
fact that the knoll is composed of fine light sand, with- 
out a stone so large as a pigeon's egg, while the soil 
around and close up to the very walls of the church- 
yard, is a stiff black clay full of stones. Another ver- 
sion of the story represents the two fair damsels as hav- 
ing performed their task as a penance appointed by the 
Pope for the slaughter which their charms, like those 
of Marcella in Don Quixote, had occasioned among the 
youth of the district ; and this seems to obtain credit 
on account of a grave having recently been found in the 
church-yard, containing about fiffcy skulls, most of which 
seemed to have been cleft by violence. 

Cessford Castle, the original seat of the Roxburgh 
&mily^ is situated in the neighbourhood of Linton. It 
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Was fisfntiorljr a jdace of great strength and oonseqiieiice, 
but is now ruinous. TrMition affirms that it was fodndw 
ed by- Halbert or Habby Kerr, a gigantic warrior, oon* 
oeming whom many stories are current in Rooibttrgh^ 
shire. Near the castle, a brge ash tree is pointed oat 
as that which senred for the baronial gaUows* 

In pursuing westward the survey oi Teviotdale> the 
eountr-town next chiims attentimi. 

Jedburgh is a picturesque congregation of neat houses^ 
mixed with a picturesque congregation of fine trees«^ 
a woodland town—^os the river on which it is situated 
18, by Thomson's* consecrating epithet, ''the sylvan 
Jed ;" and who will dispute tnat the true and Whole 
secret of landscape beauty, is that exquisite chatm, ana^ 
logons to the ringlets and the smile uiider them q£ wo« 

]IUm,-*^F0IiIAOB ? 

The vale of the Jed is not spacious ; it therefbre prv 
sents no such view as that of Tweed at Kelso. But> ae 
it is serpentine and irregular^ its views, if not so ex« 
tensive or imjiosing, are much inore varied^ infinite^ 
and even picturesque. At every step one tdces along 
the banks of the stream, he discovers a novel and strik* 
ing variety in the general tone of the landsdape. On 
this account, if view->hunting be the only object of any 
of my readers, and should he also wish to have penny« 
wortns for his money and time» I advise him by all 
means to come here. Here he will fiiid as much groris 
amount of good landscape in a walk of two miles aloilg 
the Jed, as he will find it possible to obtain even iii 
the Highlands in a whole day's ride. If better autho* 
rity be wanting, referenioe mav be msde to Bumsi 
who speaks somewhere of '' £den acenes bn ci^stal 



Jed," and has expressed the highest satiafiMrtien widi 
this part of Ids tour throii|^ the Arcadia'of hie aatfivtt 
if m dt 

* Thomson was reatcfd upon the banks of Hie J^d^i^-tMvkg'MM 
transfefredi on the death of his fiidier, and wheii PiM yter* of 
age, to the fiunily of Mr Oliver, minister of Southdesn, upon that 
river. 
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Jedburgh principally consists in a single street^ which 
stretches from the water* side at the north end up along 
a gentle acclivity towards the souths where^ like the 
Old Town of Edinburgh^ which the whole somewhat 
resembles, it terminates at the Castle. The water runs 
past its east side^ as if the Cowgate of Edinburgh were 
nUed with a stream. The only fault in the external ap- 
pearance of the town lies in its slated roofs, of which the 
rectilinear outlines ill assort with the soft and graceful 
shades in whidi they are embosomed. (Thatch was till 
lately the only covering of the houses, as it still obtains 
to a certain degree in the inferior parts of the town ; 
but here effect has necessarily been sacrificed to com- 
fort.) Distinct above houses and trees, and almost a- 
bove the very hills that hedge in the scene, rises the 
vast ridge of the Abbey, like Gulliver prostrate among 
the LilBputians-^proistrate, but still overtopping the 
erect stature of his guards. 

Jedburgh is a royal burgh of very ancient erection, 
and appears, from a charter of William the Lion to the 
abbey, to have been a place of note previous to the year 
1165. It was formerly called Jedworth, and the vulgar 
name Jethart seems to be a corruption of that word. 
The name has led some antiquaries to suppose that it 
was the capital town of the people denominated the 
Gadeni, who, in the period immediately subsequent to 
the dissolution of the Koman power in Britain, possess* 
ed the central part of the marches between Cumber- 
land and Lothian. It is, at least, certain that, before 
being burnt by the Earl of Surrey in 1 523,* it was so 
important a place as to be thus described by that gene- 
ral, in a letter to his master Henry VIII : " There 
was two times more houses therein than in Berwick, 
and well builded, with many honest and fair houses 
therein, sufficient to have lodiged a thousand horsemen 
in garrison, and six good towers therein." At this 
time, it derived importance from its castle, which was 
one of the. strongest «nd most extensive on the borders, 

* It is said to have been seven times burnt. 
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as is testified hj the circumstance that> on the Scottish, 
government determining to destroy it, it was meditat- 
ed to impose a tax of 4;wo pennies on every hearth in 
Scotland^ as the only means of accomplishing so ardu- 
ous an undertaking. If the quality of self-sufficiency 
in the magistrates be any proof of prosperity in the 
town^ Jedbureh must have been in a truly flourishing 
condition during this century. In what are called " the 
Queen's Wars," Jedburgh had the hardihood to espouse 
the interest of King James and the Protestant £edth, in 
opposition to Kerr of Femiehirst^ their powerful neigh- 
bour, who stood out for the unfortunate Mary. This 
daring feud was accompanied with some ludicrous^ but 
fully as many tragical circumstances. When a pursui- 
vant, under the authority of the queen, and counten- 
anced by Femiehirst, was sent to proclaim that every 
thing was null which had been done against her durine 
her confinement in Lochleyen, the provost commanded 
him to descend from the cross, and, says Bannatjrne the 
journalist, " caused him eat his letters, and thereafter 
loosed down his points, and gave him his wages on his 
bare buttocks with a bridle, threatening him that if he 
ever came again he should lose his life." In revenge 
of this insult, and of other points of quarrel, Femie- 
hirst, having made prisoners, hanged ten of the citizens 
of Jedburgh, and destroyed with fire the whole stock 
of provisions which they had laid up for the win- 
ter. 

The distinction of the people of Jedburgh in arms 
at this early period, is indicated by their proud war-cry 
of " Jethart's here !" as well as by Uieir dexterity in 
handling a particular sort of partisan, which therefore 
got the name of '^ the Jethart staff." It is said to have 
been their bravery that turned the feite of the day at 
the skirmish of the Reidswair, one of the last fought 
upon the borders. 

The change of affairs produced upon the marches 
by the union of the crowns, caused Jedburgh to retro- 
grade in prosperity for a century and a half ; and it 
has only been withm the recollection of the present ge« 
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neration that the town can be said to hare reoorered 
any part of its original prosperity. It now contains 
about 5000 inhabitants, boasts of a considerable mann-« 
facture of stockings, flannels^ and narrow cloths, and 
draws some additional revenue from fruit, which is pfo«i 
duced in greater quantities in the private gardens 
throughout the town than in any other part of Scot-i 
land, with the exception of Clydesdale. Its import^ 
ance as the seat of a circuit and of a presbytery, sioded 
to the advantages which it enjoys as the county towuj 
complete its means of subsistence. It is governed by a 
provost, four bailies, a dean of guild, and a treasurer^ 
a convener of trades, and sixteen councillors. 

The principal object in Jedburgh is the abbey, founds 
ed for canons r^ular by David I. Though the west 
end of this .venerable structure has been mutilated into 
a parish church in a style too shocking to be patiently 
described, while the eastern extremity is partly ruin«* 
ous, enough remains to impress the spectator with A 
high idea of its original beauty and maonificenoe. 
Some patribtic individuals have lately expended a con- 
siderable sum upon such repairs as seemed calculated 
to prevent further dilapidation ; and these operations^ 
have been conducted with the greatest taste and suc^ 
cess. The buildings occupying a part of the town ana« 
logons to the head of the West Bow in Edinburgh, are 
closely hemmed in on all sides by streets similar in cha-' 
racter to that venerable place ; and a squalid house of 
good though ruinous architecture is pointed out near 
the east end of the abbey, as the private mansion-house 
of the abbot. The whole of this darksome precinct has 
such an appearance of unmodemized antiquity, thai 
one almost expects to see a decent monk or two creep* 
ing like a shadow along the causeway, saluted ihwd 
doors by pretty damoseis in peaked caps and searldt 
stomachers, or to hear the clanking heels and see the 
flaunting plumes of some rude forayer, bounding up the 
wynd as fast as he can, to make his peace with the 
church for some recent and too daring raid. 

Near the abbey formerly stood the cro8s,^-the scene 
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of the poor pureuiTant's disgrace,— and there also were 
the court-house and jail. The court-house and jail of 
Jedburgh are objects of more than ordinary interest in 
the eyes of a south-country man ; for Jedbui^h is a 
transient seat of the court of justiciary^ and these build- 
ings have proved 'fatal to many a stalwart borderer. It 
is on this account that the name of the town is con« 
stantly associated in the mind of a Merse> Tweeddale, 
or Teviotdale man with ideas of sheep-stealing and 
hanging. Nor does the fearful import of the phrase 
'^ Jethart justice" alleviate the horrors of this concate- 
nation of ideas. Jedburgh justice implies the circnm« 
stance of first hanging and then judging a criminal, 
and is a piece of popular obloquy supposed to have 
taken its rise in some instance of summary and uncere« 
monious vengeance^ executed here by either a feudal 
chief or a sovereign in one of his justiciary tours through 
the borders. 

There is a new jail^ denominated the castle, in con- 
sequence of its occupying the site of the ancient for- 
tress, and perhaps of its architecture being of that cas- 
tellated description which has lately become so preva* 
lent. The splendours of the edifice are such as to dis- 
guise its real character as completely to the eye as its 
name does to the ear. The eminence of the situation 
at the head of the town conduces greatly to its fine ap- 
pearance, and causes it to be seen from a distance all 
round the town. Executions have, from time imme- 
morial, taken place on the esplanade in front of this 
edifice, from which a view is obtained so charming and 
so calculated to make one in love with this world, that, 
unless the hope of glory in another have been pretty 
strongly impressed by his ghostly attendants upon the 
mind of a criminal, I am persuaded the sight must add 
greatly to the misery of his situation. 

In Jedbureh may vet be seen the house in which 
Queen Mary lodged aner her visit to Bothwe]! at Her- 
mitage. It is a large old house, with a sort of turret 
behind, more like a mansion-house of the reign of 
Charles II, than what it is said really to be, one of 
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the bastel-liouses of which Surrey enumerates six as 
existing early in the sixteenth century. It is situated 
in a back street^ and, with its screen of dull trees in 
front, has a somewhat lugubrious appearance, as if con- 
scious of its connexion with the most melancholy tale 
that ever occupied the page of history. Mary remained 
in Jedburgh several days, with a sickness contracted 
in her forced march, from which for a time she gave up 
hopes of ever recovering. 

The same appearance of entire antiquity which so 
strongly marks the Abbey Wynd or Close, prevails in 
a larger district of the town in a situation resembling 
the Castle-hill of Edinburgh, and denominated the 
Town-heid. The Town-heid is composed solely of very 
old houses, which seem to have never either needed or 
received any of that species of mutilation called by an- 
tiquaries ruin, and by tradesmen repair. The secret is, 
that the inhabitants of the Town-heid all possess their 
own houses^ and^ being a quiet unambitious kind of 
people, not overmuch given to tormenting themselves 
for the sake of comfort, or killing themselves with 
cleaning and trimming, just suffer their tenements to 
descend peaceably from father to son, as they are^ have 
been, and will be, world without end^ Amen. The 
houses, therefore, are venerable enough in all conscience; 
but it is impossible for them to be more old-fashioned 
than the people who live in them. The Town-heid 
folk, for such is their common appellation^ are in fact 
a sort of problem even to the other people of Jedbuigh. 
They are a kind of knitters in the sun, — a race who 
exercise, from the morning to the evening of life, a set 
of humble trades which do not obtain in other parts of 
the town. For instance, one would not be surprised to 
find that the Town-heid boasts of possessing an inge- 
nious artisan who can make cuckoo clocks, and mend 
broken china. And the trades of the Town-heid^ not 
less than the houses thereof, are hereditary, even unto 
the rule of primogeniture. A Town-heid tailor, for 
example, would as soon think of his eldest son becom-» 
ing coancellor of Great Britain, as he would form the 
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ambitious wish of making him a haberdasher in the 
lower part of the town. There was once a barber in 
the Town-heid^ who lived seventy-one years without 
ever being more than two miles ftom Jedburgh on any 
occasion^ except one, and that was a call to Oxnam, 
(three miles>) which he was only induced to attend to 
because it was a case^ not of life and deaths but of 
death itself ;-— no less than to shave a dead man ! 
There have not been more instances of Town-heid folk 
descending to the lower part of Jedburgh, than of 
Town-fit folk ascending to the Town-heid. The cause 
is plain. There is never such a thing in the Town* 
heid as a house to be let. The Town-heid is a place 
completely, built and completely peopled ; no change 
can ever take place in it ; fire alone could diminish the 
number of its houses^ and the gates of life and death 
are the only avenues by which people can enter or go 
out of it. ^ay, it is a question that perhaps would not 
blink or look blate before the Fifteen themselves, whe- 
ther there does not, or should not^ (which is all one,) 
exist in the Town-heid of Jedburgh, as in the church 
of England, a sort of right of mortmain ; by which^ if 
the descendant of a Town-heid man can prove that 
any piece of property ever belonged to his kith or 
\axLy at however remote a period, he may fairly eject 
from it the family of a xown-fit intruder, in spite 
of both the law of prescription and the law of 
dubs.* 

The environs of Jedburgh abound, as already observ- 
ed, in rich woodland scenes. This is principally to be 
ascribed to the circumstance of the woods called Jed 
Forest never haying been intruded upon by modern im« 

* Upon the front of one of the venerable tenements of the 
Town-heid, there is a tablet of stone representing a bull in 
strong relief^ and supposed to have been the ^gn of an inn called 
the Black Bull. It was common long ago for people to have 
signs of this substantial description. See a subsequent notice of 
Falkland in Fife, for mention of a boot like those worn by Crom> 
weirs dragoons, which there marks the house of some shoemakeir 
long dead and gone. 
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provers^ but having been pennitted ever since they 
formed part of the SylvB Caledonia^ to flourish and 
bourgeon as they pleased. Nothing can be more de- 
lightful to a contemplative traveller, than to walk 
through that primitive and most picturesque grove 
which adorns the left bank of the Jea a little above the 
town> and partly surrounds the old border fortress of 
Femiehirst. 

Femiehirst was the seat of that branch of the Kerrs 
which is now represented by the Marquis of Lothian. 
It is situated upon the edge of a steep bank overhang- 
ing the Jed^ and consists in a tall square tower^ with 
smaller buildings and oflSices, forming a court-yard. It 
is now half-ruinous^ and only occupied in part as a 
farm-house. Built towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, it made a considerable figure in the old Border 
wars. It was besieged and taken from the laird in 1 52S 
by the English, and afterwards suffered the same fate 
in consequence of the disaster of Pinkie. Two years 
after the latter event, the borderers, with the assistance 
of some French troops, having exerted themselves to re- 
cover the fortresses which had fallen into the hands of 
the victorious English, stormed and took Femiehirst. 
One of the Frencm officers, named Beaug^, has left an 
exceedingly minute account of the siege, and thus pre- 
served some horrible particulars which would appear to 
be but too characteristic of the age. A band of French*- 
men, with the laird of Femiehirst, having advanced to 
assault the fortress^ the English archers showered their 
arrows down the steep ascent leading to the castle, from 
the barbican by which it was surrounded. A vigorous 
escalade, however, gained the base court, and the sharp 
fire of the French arquebussiers drove the bowmen in- 
to the square keep, or dungeon of the fortress. Here 
the English defended themselves till a breach in the 
wall was made by mining. Through this hole^ the com- 
mandant crept forth ; and surrendering himself to the 
French leader^ implored protection from the vengeance 
of the borderers. But a Scottish marchman> eyeing in 
the captive the ravisher of his wife^ approached him 
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ere the FrencH officer could guees his intention^ and, at 
one blow^ carried his head four paces from the trunk. 
Above an hundred Scots rushed at once to wash their 
hands in the blood of their oppressor^ bandied about 
the severed head^ and expressed their joy in such shouts 
as might have announced the capture of a metropoli- 
tan city. The prisoners who fell into their merciless 
hands> were put to deaths after their eves had been 
torn out ; the victors contending who should display 
the greatest address in severing their legs and arms be«i 
fore inflicting a mortal wound. When fibeir own priso- 
ners were slain^ the Scottish^ with an unextinguishable 
thirst for bloody purchased those of the French ; parting 
willingly with their very arms^ in exchange for an En- 
glish captive. *^ I myself/' says Beauge, with military 
sang-froid^ '^ I myself sold them a prisoner for a small 
horse. They laid him down upon the ground, gallopped 
over him with their lances in rest, and wounded him as 
they passed. When slain, they cut his body in pieces, 
and bore the mangled sobbets, in triumph, upon their 
spears. I cannot greatly praise the Scottish for this 
practice. But the truth is, the English tyrannize over 
the borders in a most barbarous manner ; and I think 
it was but fair to repay them, according to the proverb, 
in their own coin." 

It is worthy of notice that Robert Ker, the infamous 
fJBivourite of James J, was a cadet of the bouse of Fer- 
niehirst, and must have spent his earlier years in the 
castle. 

The only road by which Ferniehirst Castle was to be 
approached from Jedburgh, was a narrow one, still in 
partial use, as a foot-path, leading up from the haugh 
on the left side of the Jed. Hung closely round with 
the branches of many old oaks, which may have been 
brushed in their day by the passing plumes of the 
Border chivalry, it forms a most dmightful summer 
walk. At the top of the ascent from the haugh, there 
stands a glorious old oak, called on account of his pro- 
di^us size, ^' the king of the wood," and on the hau^ 
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below, is another equally larpe, but of a different shape, 
and standing alone. The btter is called the Capon 
Tree^ on account, it is said, of some person having once 
had his choice, by way of gift, of as many beeves as 
could stand under the branches, or as many capons as 
could sit on them, and preferring the capons, 

Jedburgh was the scene, in 12S5, of the festivities 
which attended the marriage of Alexander III ; when 
a ghost, or something resembling a ghost, joined in one 
of the dances. Fordun describes this terrible object in 
ambiguous language ; but Boece, less apt to stick at 
trifles, roundly asserts it was a skeleton — '' Effigies homi- 
nis mortui, carne nudatis ejus ossibus, visa est." It 
was supposed to portend the childless bed of Alexander, 
and the consequent mishaps which befell his country. 

Bums visited Jedburgh in his southern tour, and was 
publicly entertained by the magistrates. . After the 
feast, which took place m a tavern, this singular man 
retired from the room, and, making up to the landlord, 
endeavoured to prevail upon him to take payment of 
the reckoning, instead of putting it down to the magis- 
trates. Mine host knew the magistrates of Jedburgh 
better than Bums, and would do no such thing; at 
which the poet wbs very much chi^rined. We can only 
account for such strange conduct, by attributing it to 
that extravagant love of what he called independence, 
and that childish fear of being, obliged by men who con- 
sidered themselves his superiors, which so often trans- 
ported this highly sifted individual over the botmds of 
good breeding and aiscretion. 

The Jed takes its rise amid the Carter Fells, a tract 
of waste and bleak mountains dividing the two king- 
doms in that quarter, and distant about ten ^niles from 
Jedbursh. The edge of this desolate upland is deno- 
minated Reidswire, and was, as already mentioned, the 
scene of a sanguinary conflict, one of the last fought up- 
on the borders. The Scottish dans of Uie middle 
marches arrived in arms and in attendance upon Sir 
John Carmichacd of Carmichael, (ancestor of the Earl 
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of Hyndford ;) and horn the opposite side the Borderers 
of Tynedale and Reidsdale advanced, '^ with jack and 
spear^ and bended bows>" as the ballad says, with Sir 
John Foster, the English warden. Yet the meeting 
began in mirth and good neighbourhood ; and while the 
wardens proceeded to the business of the day, the arm- 
ed borderers of either party engaged in sports, and play- 
ed at cards or dice, or loitered around tne moor. Tne 
merchants or pedlers erected their temporary booths, 
and displayed their wares, and the whole had the ap- 
pearance of a peaceful holiday or rural fair. In tne 
midst of this good humour, the warders were observed 
to raise their voices in angry altercation. A bill had 
been filed, or, as the phrase went, fouled upon one Fa- 
rinstein, who, accordmg to custom and law of march, 
ought to have been delivered up to the Scots. The ex- 
cuses made by Sir John Foster did not satisfy the Scot- 
tish warden, who taxed him with partiality. At this 
the Englishman rising suddenly and drawing up his 
person, so as to have the full advantage of all his height, 
contemptuously desired Carmichael to match himself 
with his equals in birth and quality. These signs of 
quarrel were sufficient hints to the Tynedale men, who 
immediately shot off a flight of arrows among the Scots. 
The warriors of the different clans then rose on every 
side ; and these willing warriors, instantly starting to 
their weapons^ fought it out manfully. By the oppor- 
tune arrival of the citizens of Jedburgh, armed with 
fire-arms, the Scots obtained the victory. 

The road between Jedburgh and Selldrk, which ex- 
tends along the course of the Ale, comprehends some 
objects of interest. Near the junction of the Ale and 
the Teviot is the village of Ancrum, chiefly celebrated 
on account of the battle which happened in its neigh- 
bourhood. Lord Evers and Sir Brian Latoun, having 
in 1544 committed the most dreadful ravages upon 
the Scottish frontiers, and got a grant of the territory 
from the English monarch, the Earl of Angus swore 
that he would write the deed of investiture upon their 
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akins with sharp swords and bloody ink, in resentment 
for their having defaced the tombs of his ancestors at 
Mebrose. Accordingly^ on their making a second inva- 
sion in the succeeding year^ with an army upwards of 
five thousand strongs this brave nobleman followed them 
to Ancrum Moor^ where they halted before crossing the 
Teviot. The Scottish general was hesitating whether 
to retire or advance with his small and inadequate force^ 
when the laird of Buccleugh came up with a chosen 
band of retainers^ and prevailed upon nim to make an 
immediate attack. The battle was commenced on a 
piece of low flat ground called Peniel-heuch^ from which 
a heron rose at the moment before the attack^ and drew 
from Angus the highly characteristic exclamation-— 
'* Oh, that I had here my white goss-hawk, that we 
might all yoke at once !" In the fray the English lead- 
ers were both slain, and the Scots gained a complete 
victory, with about a thousand prisoners. Part of the 
battle ground is denominated Lilly ard's Edge, from an 
Amazonian Scottish woman of that name, who is re- 
ported by tradition to have distinguished herself in the 
same manner with Squire Withenngton. The old peo- 
ple point out her monument now broken and defaced, 
and repeat its obliterated inscription as follows : 

Fair Maiden Lillyard lies under this stane. 
Little was her stature, but great was her &me ; 
Upon the English louns she laid many thumps, 
And when her legs were smitten off, she fought upon her 
stumps. 

The Manse of Ancrum lies on the banks of the Ale. 
Here Thomson spent much of his time with Mr Cran- 
stoun, the clergyman of the parish ; and a cave is point- 
ed out in the banks, where tne poet is said to have fre- 
quently indulged his reveries, and which is on that ac- 
count called Thomson's Cave. His name is carved up- 
on the roof, probably with his own hand. 

From Jeaburgh to Hawick, the distance is ten 
miles in a westeny direction. The vale of the Rule in- 
tervenes, as also toe 'chief hills of Teviotdale, the Du- 
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nian and Ruberslaw/ on the last of which^ Peden is 
said to have held conventicles. Exactly half-way be- 
tween the two towns lies the pleasant village of Den- 
holm, remarkable as the birth-place of the late Dr Jcka 
Ley den. 

Hawick is a town of harsher external appearance than 
Jedburgh^ and is environed with fewer natural charms 
•—a neam sqpproadi being here made to the recesses of 
the moontainous district at the head of Teviotdale. 
The town chiefly consists in a single long street^ which 
lies upon a haugh at the junction of the Sliiterick and 
the Teviot. 

Hawick^ if it can boast less of its appearance^ posses- 
ses the mwe valuable qualification of greater industry 
than Jedburgh. It is in fact a sort of Glasgow in mi- 
niatnre> and that not only in point of manufactures^ but 
also in regard to the character of the inhabitants. Placed 
in the centre of the vidld border country^ it must there- 
fore be considered in some measure an anomaly. The 
people have all that propensity to political speculation^ 
and that jealousy of the power of their rulers^ which 
usually characterise the votaries of the sedentary arts ; 
insomuch that^ on the agitation of the Currency Ques- 
tion, in spring 1826, they petitioned the national senate 
Jbr the propcwed change, while all the rest of Scotland 
was like to rise in arms against it, This is engrafted 
on the old diivalrous spirit of the Border, and gives a 
very strange cast to what yet remains of that original 
chara(Ster---Iike a crab engrafted on a generous pine. It 
is yet customary in Hawick for every person to have 
what is called a to^name or sobriquet, in conformity with 
the well-known ancient practice of the frontier clans ; 
and it often happens that a man is better known to his 
fellow- citizens by his fictitious than his real designa- 
tion. 

Hawick is a free burgh of regality, and has made d 

* A poem on Ruberslaw, by Mr Riccaltoun, the minister of 
Hopkiik, the early friend of Thomson, is s^Id to have given him 
the fitst idea of <' the Seasons." 
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considerable figure in Border history. From its pro- 
pinquity to the border, it generally suffered severely 
from the excursions of the JEnglish, and was more than 
once burnt. This caused a species of architecture to 
prevail in the houses> some specimens of which yet 
exist. The houses were built like towers^ of hard 
whin- stones, and very thick in the wall ; vaulted be- 
low ; no door to the street, but a pended entry givins 
access to a court-yard behind^ from which the sec<md 
flat of the building was accessible by a stair ; and the 
second flat communicated with the lower only by a 
square hole through the arched ceiling. The present 
head'inn, called " the Tower," was a fortress of a bet- 
ter order, belonging to the superior of the burgh, and 
the only house not consumed in 1570 by the army of 
Earl o( Sussex. It was, at a late period, the frequent 
residence of Anne^ Dutchess of Buccleuch and .Mon- 
mouth, the widow of the unhappy scion of royalty who 
bore the latter title ; and there were persons lately a-* 
live who remembered the state, i. e. elevated chair^ and 
the canopy which that high dame, who took upon her 
the rank of a princess, was wont to occupy on solemn 
occasions, while all other persons stood. The mansion 
was lately possessed by a lineal descendant of the cele* 
brated free-booter Johnnie Armstrong of Gilnockie, 
who, instead of his ancestor's perilous marauding a- 
chievements, levied contributions upon the public in the 
humbler character of a landlord. 

At the head of the town, upon a steep ascent, is a 
square mound of earth, flat upon the top ; one of those 
moot or moat- hills whence in ancient times laws were 
dispensed, and where public meetings were held by the 
tribes around. The brave Sir Alexander Ramsay, so 
famous for his achievements against the English during 
what are called the Baliol wars, was acting here in his 
capacity of Sheriff of Teviotdale, when Sir William 
Douglas, incensed against him for having been invested 
with an oflice which he considered to belong to him- 
self as a rights seized him, and, transporting him to 
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Hermitage^ plunged him into one of the dungeons be- 
low that dreary castle> where he perished of hunger. 

Kelso has its '^ convoy ;" but Hawick has, better hr, 
its '' gill." A Hawick gill is well known among Scot- 
tish topers to be half-a-mutchkin^ equal to two gills. 
Of the mistress of Andrew of the Cuttie Gun^ the old 
song says^ 

Weil she looked a Hawick gill. 
And leuch to see a tappit hen. 

But how the scrimpit word giU should have arrived at 
such a liberal construction in Hawick, is a question of 
that profound and mysterious character which none but 
a committee of souna drinkers will ever perhaps be able 
to elucidate. 

The river Slitterick^ dividing the town nearly in two^ 
is crossed by a bridge of a peculiarly antique construc- 
tion^ which no stranger should leave the town without 
seeing. 

The Slitterick is one of the principal tributaries of 
the Teviot^ and its course forms the main road from 
Hawick into Liddisdale. However uncouth its name 
may appear^ the reader will be surprised to learn that 
it has been embodied oftener than once in verses^ where 
it has even supplied a rhyme. Dr Leyden^ in his fine 
poem, entitled '' Scenes of Infemcy," where he reduces 
to glowing verse the poetical associations connected 
with all the streams of his native country-side^ has, it 
must be confessed^ found himself necessitated to Maca- 
damize the harder of its consonants into the more das^ 
sical-like and mellifluous epithet of Slaia, But in an 
ancient rhyme, which enumerates the chief streams of 
the Border, the Slitterick is made to sound in all its 
natural rudeness. 

The Ettrick 
And the SlUterick, 
The Feeder 
And the Leader, 
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The laUa 
And the GBla, 
The Ale 
And the Kale, 

The Yod 

And the Jed, 
The Blackater, 
The Whittater, 

The Teviot and the Tweed. 

The banks of the Teviot are> in the neighbourhood 
of Hawick^ ornamented in no small degree^ by the ex- 
tensive nurseries of Messrs Dickson and Company, 
established here, under the auspices of the same firm, 
or at least the same fEunily, considerably upwards of a 
century ago. On the left bank of the stream, about 
two miles above Hawick, stands the ancient tower of 
Goldielands, one of the most entire now extant upon the 
Border, and over the gate of which its last laird (a Scot,) 
is said to have been hanged for march-treason. 

The ancient and far-^med house of Branksome, the 

Srincipal scene of the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," and 
uringthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the residence 
of the Buccleuch family, stands about a mile feurther up 
the river, on the opposite bank.* Little of the originsu 
castle remains, ana the whole has now the appearance of 
an ordinary manor-house. Branksome was also celebrated 
of yore, for the charms of a bonnie lass, whose beauty 
ana ffood fortune have become proverbial in Scotlana. 
She dwelt not, however, in the mansion of Sir Walter's 
Witch-lady, but in the alehouse of the adjacent ham* 
let, which was kept by her mother. A young officer of 
some rank, whose name is believed to have been Mait- 

* Harden Castle, an equaUy interesting specimen of the an« 
cient Border fortress, is secluded within a narrow valley, formed 
by the Borthwick Water, about three miles from Hawick. In 
its immediate neighbourhood, a deep dell is shown in which the 
free-booting iairds of former times used to conceal the cattle 
they took from their English neighbours. The crest of this fa- 
mily is remarkably appropriate to the character which it bore 
before the union of the Crowns, on account of this species of 
rapine : a crescent, with the motto, ^< Reparabit corntta Phabc*** 
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land> happened to be quartered in the vicinity, taw, 
loved^ and married the bonnie lass of Branksome. So 
strange, was such an alliance deemed in those day s^ that 
the old mother^ under whose auspices it was performed^ 
(her nick-name was Jean the Ranter^) did not escape 
the imputation of witch-craft. Upon this incident^ 
whidi probably happened near the end of the seven- 
teenth century, a baUad was composed, beginning, 

As I came in by Teriot side, 

And by the braes o* Branksome, 
There first I saw my bloomtn* bride. 

Young, smiling, sweet, and handsome; 

When Queen Mary visited Bothwell in Hermitage 
Castle, she did not take the present course of the road 
by the Slitterick, but penetrated the mountainous 
tract which lies between that and the Teviot. The 
perils and the difficulty of her journey must have been 
truly great, and it is inconceivable how she contrived 
both to go into Liddisdale, and come back from it again 
to Teviotdale in the space of one day. She proceeded 
up Priesthaugh-swire, between Pencryst-pen and Skelf- 
hill->->then through a long boggv tract called Hawkhass 
•--^next, up along the course of a mountain-stream, to 
the ridge caUed the Maiden Paps, where the diettrict of 
Liddisdale begins-^after that, she descended the Braid« 
lee-swire, till she again reached a low piece of boggy 
ground, where her horse swamped^ and nearly caused 
her to lose her Ufe : other hills, and those extremely 
precipitous, had now to be ascended and desoended-*»the 
narrow track generally sloping along their sides, and 
crossing the little burns at the bottom, till she reached 
the course of the Hermitage Water, and, by following 
it, came at last to Hermitage Castle-^altogether one of 
the most hazardous, and one of the most impracticable* 
looking joumies that ever was achieved, and which 
must be acknowledged to look still more wonderful, 
when we consider that it was performed by a deli-> 
cate female, and one who had recently risen from child- 
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bed. Tradition says she was attended on her expe- 
dition hj onljT twelve men— certainly a very insuffi- 
cient guard for a queen in an enemy s country^ for so 
miffht this be considered. 

However strange it may appear^ it is perfectly true 
that the district of Liddisdale possessed no roads other 
than such as that described till within the last thirty 
years. When the Editor of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border made what he now (in private conversation) calls 
his '' raids into Liddisdale/' in order to collect the ma- 
terials of that work> he found the country almost inac- 
cessible^ and the people as strange to the appearance of a 
visiter as the Indians were at the advent of Columbus. 
On his visiting the house of Willie o' Milbum^ in com- 
pany with a friend from Jedburgh^ the gudeman 
iiappened to come home just as he was engaged 
in tying up his horse in the stable. The farmer, like 
all the other people of Scotland, entertained a profound 
respect for the character of a lawyer ; and this added 
considerably to the embarrassment which he felt regard- 
ing his visiter. In a little while, however, he came up 
to Sir Walter's friend, who had gone into the house, and 
asked if yon was the advocate* fieing answered in 
the affirmative, he slapped his thigh with joy, and ex- 
claimed, '' De'il a me's feared for him --he's just a chield 
like oursells !" What idea the honest farmer had form- 
ed of the person of the future great unknown must for 
ever remain a mystery. 

It was amongst the primitive people of Liddisdale, 
that Sir Walter collected the greater part of the ballads 
which formed his first distinguished publication. He 
took occasion at a subsequent period, to repay their at«- 
tentions to him, by commemorating in a narrative which 
can never perish, the simplicity, worth, and honour, 
which marked their character before it was reduced to 
the ordinary standard of modem manners. 

Liddisdale is that part of Roxburghshire which lies 
to the south of a ridge of hills comprisins those called 
Grit Moor, the Maiden-Paps, and the Fanna. From 
these mountains, a great number of mountain streams 
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descend towards the south/ forming at last the river Lid- 
del^ which joins the Esk and falls into the Frithof Solway^ 
giving name to this district^ though at the lower part of 
its course it adjoins to Dumfries-shire and separates it 
from England. 

Liddi»aale has even ^et an extremely wild appea- 
rance^ and may be described as entirely a pastoral dis- 
trict. Like other parts of Scotland^ it was formerly 
covered with wood, and abounded in the wild game 
proper to a savage country—- as is testified by the well- 
remembered rhyme : 

Bilhope braes for bucks and raes, 

Carit-rig for swine. 
And Tarras for a gude bilUtrout, 

An it be ta*en in time. 

The banks of the Liddel alone at this day display any 
approach to cultivation or planting. 

The most remarkable object in Liddisdale is the ce- 
lebrated Castle of Hermitage. This ruin raises its 
square^ massive^ stately form at the bottom of an exten- 
sive waste declining all round from the hills ; and the 
Hermitage burn^ which runs past it toward the Liddel^ 
with its shining and noisy waters^ is the only object of 
a lively nature in the whole of its bare and aesolate vi« 
cinity. The fortress has been one of the largest on the 
Border^ and consists in a sort of double tower^ with the 
remains of entrenchments and other fortifications around. 
At a little distance is a deserted burial-ground^ adding, 
if possible^ a deeper melancholy to the whole aspect and 
circumstance of the ruin. 

Since its erection at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Hermitage Castle has passed through many 
hands. Soon after its erection by Comyn Earlof Mon- 
teith, it became the property of a family of English set- 
tlers of the name of Soulis. Soulis being forfeited by 
King Robert firuce, it fell into the possession of the 
Douglasses, whose representative the sixth Earl of 
Angus, nicknamed ^' Bell the Cat/' exchanged it with 
Hepburn Earl of Bothwell for the castle and lordship 
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of that name in Clydesdale. The possessions and title 
of the Hepbnms became the property of Francis Stuart 
after the forfeiture and disgraceful end of Queen Mary's 
lover. This man was in his turn attainted^ and Her- 
mitage then came into the fiuccleuch family^ who still 
retain it. 

The tradition of the country has loaded the memory 
of the Soulis family with many crimes ; and an idea 
prevails^ that the ruin of the castle, oppressed as it 
were with a consciousness of the scenes of guilt trans- 
acted within its walls^ is gradually sinking into the 
earth ; — that, indeed, thirty feet of its original height 
of ninety have already gone down, while thirty have 
fallen from the top, and only thirty now remain above 
the level of the ground. The last Lord Soulis, in com- 
mon with all the tyrants, '' persecutors," and " wicked 
lairds" of former times, is accused of magical practices; 
and the whole portrait preserved of him by tradition 
unites every quality that could render strength formi- 
dable. At once a tyrant and a sorcerer, he was con- 
stantly employed in oppressing his vassals and fortify- 
ing his castle against the king of Scotland ; for which 
purpose he employed all means, human and infernal, 
invoking the fiends by incantations, and forcing his 
vassals to drag materials, like beasts of burden. The 
common tale of his death is precisely similar to a 
real fact which occurred at a much later period in the 
Mearns. Reiterated complaints having been made at 
court by his neighbours, the Scottish monarch at length 
exclaimed, in a moment of irritation, '^ Feind nor he 
were sodden and suppit in brooe !" Of this answer they 
immediately proceeded to take advantage* They seiz« 
ed the tyrant, and, having erected a caldron at the 
distance of a mile from his castle^ literally boiled him 
alive ! The place where this is said to have happened, 
is called the Nine-stane-rig, from a druidical circle of 
upright stones, two of which supported the bar upon 
which the fatal caldron was suspended. The cal- 
dron itself is still in existence ; but not " at Skelf-hill, 
a hamlet between Hawick and the Hermitage/' as it is 
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said to be in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. It 
was gifted by a late possessor of that fsEirm to his re- 
lative Mr Pott, of Pencryst, where it now is. Though 
popularly denominated the '^ mickle pat o' Skelf-hill/' 
It IS of an ordinary size, and seems by no means large 
enough to contain the body of so large a man as Lord 
Soulis is said to have been. It bears, however, some 
marks of antiquity ; the legs are curiously ornamented, 
and it seems to be composed of bell-metal. 

When in the possession of William Douglas, the 
knight of Liddisdale, Hermitage was the scene of a 
cruel transaction already aUuded to. That warrior, 
though distinguished by the proud title of '^ the Flower 
of Chivalry," showed that his heart was not inaccessi- 
ble to the baser passions, ^n^ of the office of Sir 
Alexander Ramsay as sheriff of Teviotdale, urged him 
to the murder of that knight, who had been his com- 
peer in arms. He caused Sir Alexander, along with 
nis horse's furniture, to be thrown into a dungeon be- 
neath Hermitage Castle, and left him there to the most 
fearful of all deaths,— that by hunger. The wretched 
captive is said to have prolonged his existence by the 
com which fell from a granary above his dungeon ; and, 
in proof of this circumstance, a mason having, about 
thirty-five years ago, broken down a part of the wall, 
(for the sake of the stones,) and descended into the 
vault within, found a quantity of chaff, tc^ther with 
some bones, a sword, and the bit of a bridle,*— the last 
article uncommonly large. So weak was the royal au« 
thority in those days, that King David found himself 
obliged to appoint the knight of Liddisdale to the of- 
fice vacant by the death of his victim. He was, how* 
ever, killed some years after, while hunting in Ettrick 
forest, by his godson and chieftain William Earl of 
Douglas, at the instigation, it is supposed, of the king, 
who could not otherwise dispatch him. The place of 
his assassination is called, trom his name, William's 
Cross, and lies upon the ridge of a hill, for the same 
reason denominated William's hope, above Yair, between 
Tweed and Yarrow. 
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Besides these fearful traditions of HeruiiCage Castle^ 
other tales of horror are told respecting it. A North- 
umberland warrior^ called the Gout of Keeldar> on ac- 
count of his enormous size and strength, came to defy 
Lord Soulis at this his place of power^ and suffered 
dearly for his injudicious bravery. He was obliged to 
retire by Soulis's retainers, who, however, could make 
no impression upon his coat of proof, till, having got 
him into a deep part of the brook, they dispatched him 
by holding him down beneath the water with their 
spears. This place is exactly opposite to the deserted 
burial-ground already mentioned, and is called '' the 
Gout's Pule." It is a hollow formed by a little cas- 
cade, and is overhung and darkened by an old weeping 
birch, which the suuerstitious, but not less poetical, 
peasant of Liddisdaie remarks to be the only birch 
among all those which line the stream, that turns its 
branches and its leaves downward. *' The Gout's 
Grave" is also lahown, near the western comer of the 
cemetery, in the shape of a mound considerably larger 
than that of an ordinary grave. 

The burial-ground at Hermitage is a small enclosure, 
containing many old, but very few recent graves. The 
vestiges of a small place of worship are yet to be seen 
in the centre, with an aged knotty crooked tree grow- 
ing from the place where the pulpit, or perhaps rather 
the altar, is said to have stood. With all these tokens 
of great age about the ruin, it is understood to have 
been preceded by a hermitage, which gave name to the 
stream, as the stream gave to the castle. There were 
formerly five chapels such as this in the district of Lid- 
disdaie, besides the parish church at Gastleton, which 
seems to prove that the country was better peopled in 
the riding days than in these piping times of peace. 
The Wheel church was the most remarkable of all the 
five. It lies in a waste at the head of the Liddel. The 
architecture seems to have been very good, and the size 
of the building considerable ; yet, when standing on the 
spot at this time, only three houses can be seen, taking 
in a circle of many miles. 
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Hermitage Castle is supposed to cover or contain 
great store of concealed treasure. But the supersti- 
tious fears of the peasantry seem sufficient to prevent 
any discoverv. Such is the dread with which the 
luin is regarded^ that the common people could scarce- 
Iv be persuaded to approach it by a darker light than 
tliat of broad day^ much less to molest it at any other 
time. The apartments are now so dilapidated^ and the 
dungeons so completely filled up with rubbish as almost 
to be undistinguishable ; yet it is not many years since 
an entire room> in which Lord Soulis had held his con- 
ferences with the evil spirits^ was supposed to be open- 
ed once every seven years by that demon^ to which^ 
when he left the castle^ never to return^ he committed 
the keysj by throwing them over his left shoulder^ and 
desiring it to keep them till his return.* Into this 
chamber^ which was really the massy more or great 
dungeon of the castle> the peasant was afraid to look ; 
ioTy such was the active malignity of its inmate^ that a 
willow wand, inserted at one of the chinks of the door^ 
was found peeled or stripped of its bark^ when drawn 
back. 

When the dreadful character of the place is consi- 
dered in all its array of horrors, the reader will be sur- 
prised to learn that an individual was once found, and 
that amongst the weaker sex, of sufficient hardihood to 
suppress the influence of education, and that terror of 
supernatural things which seems to have been implant- 
ed by nature in the human breast, so far as to reside 
by herself amidst the ruins of the castle. In the tur- 
ret to the left of the great gate- way, a roofless apart- 
ment, about ten feet square, and furnished with a fire- 
place of modern construction, is pointed out as having 

* A large rusty key was found amidst the rubbish near the 
gate of this dungeon, in 1806, by the late Duke of Bucdeuch, 
and supposed to be that which Lord Soulis threw over his shoul- 
der on going to pot. Another relic, — a large iron comb, — was 
found at another time by a neighbouring peasant, and converted 
by the base churl into hob-nails for his shoes. ** To what base 
uses may we come, Horatio !" 
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been occupied^ within the memory of the present ge- 
neration, by an old woman, who preferred this substan- 
tial habitation* which she had rent-free^ to one of the 
wretched hovels usually occupied by people of her 
rank. The nun of Dryburgh was not such a heroine 
as this ; for she was supported in her lonely cell by 
the indifference of insanity: but the aged tenant of 
the Hermitage was only supposed to be a witch. Her 
fortitude seems only to iind a parsdlel^ and yet an un- 
meet one, in the case of an old woman who, about the 
same period, chose to tenant a much smaller apartment 
among the ruins of Elgin Cathedral — to be noticed in 
its place. 

The name of Liddisdale, as a parish, is Castleton, 
from the church being situated at the decayed precinct 
or hamlet of a castle overhanging the east bank of the 
Liddel, about four miles below Hermitage. The coun- 
try is, at this place, luxuriantly wooded and extremely 
beautiful. Two miles futher down the stream is the 
large modern village called New- Castleton. 

New-Castleton consists in two long streets of neat 
new houses, and occupies a haugh on the right bank of 
the Liddel, part of the possessions, in former days, of 
John Elliot, the free-booter who wounded Bothwell. 
The village owes its rise to Henry Duke of fiuccleuch ; 
but it is not very prosperous. Every house has a small 
portion of land connected with it, a source of amuse- 
ment and profit to the inhabitants. 

The remains of Mangerton Tower, a fortress not un- 
known in Border story as the seat of the chief of the 
Armstrongs, are still to be seen, near a mill, about a 
mile and a half below New-Castleton. The lower 
vaulted story of the edifice is all that now exists, all 
the rest having been taken away to build the said mill, 
near the door- way of which there may be seen in the 
wall a large stone bearing the arms and initials of the 
laird, with the date 1583, probably that of a part of 
the original building. There is a tradition, that one of 
the barons of Mangerton was shot, as he was taking an 
evening walk upon the battlements, by an assassin who 
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stationed himself among thc^ bushes of the Cock's 
Knowe^ a little eminence commanding the castle. 

The great tradition of Mangerton is a tale highly 
characteristic of the period to which it refers^ the early 
part of the reign of Queen Mary. The lord of Hermi- 
tage—whatever might then be his name— was a pro- 
digious tyrant, and one day> attending the churcn of 
Ettleton^ saw and loved a young lady of the name of 
Foster, whose father resided in the lower part of Lid- 
disdale. Resolving to prosecute a dishonourable court- 
ship, he paid her father a visit a' few days after ; but, 
Foster, apprized of his coming, had taken care to con- 
vey his daughter to a place of security in Cumberland, 
and, when the lord of Hermitage called for her, said 
she had sone to pay a visit at some distance. The im- 
passionea baron, unable to brook his disappointment, 
immediately stabbed Foster, who fell down dead upon 
his own floor. No sooner was this barbarous act known 
than the country-people, already incensed against their 
oppressor, rose en masse and resolved to have blood for 
blood. The murderer fled, closely and hotly pursued 
by the rustics, and only escaped by taking refuge in 
the tower of Mangerton, the laird of which, espying 
him from the walls, ordered that he should be received 
and protected. The people surrounded the tower, 
which had been carefully closed upon the object of 
their fury, and threatened to burn it unless he were 
instantly delivered up into their hands. Armstrong, 
loath to withdraw a protection once extended, refused 
to gratify them, and finally succeeded in pacifying 
their anger by promising that regular cognizance should 
be taken of the offence they complained of. When all 
had departed upon this assurance, the baron returned 
to his castle, but not till he had invited Armstrong to 
come and see him there, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of repaying his hospitality. Mangerton accept- 
ed tms invitation, and, in spite of the advices of all his 
friends, went to dine in the fatal halls of Hermitage. 
His fate was already sealed by the cruel baron, who 
hated him partly on account of his possessing a reputa- 
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tion in the country so much superior to his o^vn> and 
partly by reason of the obligation he had incurred to 
him. At the end of the feasts one of the servants^ ac- 
cording to order^ came in behind Armstrong's back, 
and, by an oblique stroke, stabbed him to the heart. 
All the country now rose, unable any longer to permit 
such atrocities to pass unrevenged. The lord of Her- 
mitage judged it prudent to avoid the storm, and retir- 
ed to Cumberland, with the intention of waiting there 
till it should blow past. His place of concealment 
was, however, discovered by the brother of the deceas- 
ed, the brave Jock o' the Syde, who had assumed a 
palmer's habit, and gone upon a pilgrimage of ven- 
geance, resolved never to rest till he had accomplished 
his end. Jock got admission to the baron's chamber as 
he was lying in bed beside his wife, and dispatched 
him where he lay. 

Armstrong's body was conveyed from the Hermitage, 
and, without being brought into his own house, buried 
in Ettleton church-yard, which lies about a mile dis- 
tant, on the brae rising from the opposite bank of the 
Liddel. The country people tell that, though it was 
not thought necessary to carry the corpse this distance 
out of the way, the mneral company went themselves 
over the water to Mangerton, to partake of some refresh- 
ment before proceeding to perform the last offices for 
their unfortunate friend. Meanwhile, the coffin was 
left at a spot about a hundred yards below the burial- 
ground. It was customary long ago, in England as 
well as Scotland, to erect crosses at all the places where 
the body of a person of rank, on its way to the grave, 
was rested ; and I believe there is one instance of an 
English princess having died at a considerable distance 
from Westminster Abbey, and theieby caused the erec- 
tion of as many such emblems throughout the country, 
as would, if collected, build a pretty large church. A 
cross was erected at the place where the murdered Arm- 
strong was deposited, ana another over his grave in the 
church-yard. The latter is now overthrown and broken ; 
but the other still stands quite entire at what is called 
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tbe Millholm. It is eight feet four inches high^ and 
stands in a socket of stone. The initials of the deceas-* 
ed may be distinguished among some half-intelh'gible 
hieroglyphics at the top ; and a sword is carved upon 
the long slender shaft of the pillar. It is still common^ 
ly called '* Mangerton's cross." 

Ettleton burial-ground, like that of the Hermitage, 
is now deserted by its church. It contains a great num- 
ber of monuments, adorned with curious stiff carved fi- 
gures in the dress of George the First's time. There 
is one monument to a woman who died at the age of 
lis. Her name was Margaret Wylie, and a very strange 
thing is told respecting her. She was one day tedding 
hay, along with some persons of both sexes, her juniors 
by many years, in a fiela at Louriston,near Newcastleton> 
when it occurred to her that she had tedded hay on that 
same field when she was^ as she said, a gilpy lassie. On 
inquiry being made into the circumstance, it turned out, 
to the amazement of all present, that the old woman had 
actually worked at the same employment in which she 
was now engaged, on the very same spot, ihat day an 
hundred years ! She remembered the day because it was 
a holiday, and the year fVom some other circumstance. 

The Syde, where the hero already mentioned, and 
whose name is so conspicuous in the Border minstrelsy, 
formerly held sway, is a place, not more than half a 
mile from Ettleton Kirk-yard, farther up the face of 
that bare declivity. A few very slight mounds and lit- 
tle heaps of stones are all that remain to mark the site 
of Jock's Castle ; and, all around, nothing is to be seen 
but the brown heath, and nothing to be heard but 
the wind whistling through it. It is possible, however, 
that, as in the case of Lammermuir, much of the adja- 
cent territory, though now pastoral, was formerly cul- 
tivated and maintained more inhabitants than now ; for 
the people point out a pfctce a little below the Syde, 
which they call the Gaudsman's Field, on account of 
such an official having once been killed there in a quar- 
rel by his superior the ploughman, as they were en- 
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gaged in labour. The list of officials employed in steer- 
ing the old plough of Liddisdale (and perhaps that of 
the rest of Scotland) through the soil> is curious. There 
was the ploughman who held the stilts^ the gaudsman 
who drove the cattle^ the callant who redd or cleared 
the share^ another loon whose duty it was to come up 
behind and lay over such of the heavy wet clod as had 
returned to its original position after being raised by 
the share ; finally^ there were the eight horses or oxen. 
Truly, as Mrs Violet M'Shake might say^ a plough 
was a plough in those days ! 

A considerable way eastward from the Syde, on the 
banks of a mountain stream, and touched at by the hill- 
path between New Castleton and Langholm, the ruins 
of Puddinburn House^ may be seen by the traveller 
who is disposed to traverse these wilas. The lower 
wall of the ruin now forms a sheep-fold ; but its ten- 
ants were formerly of a different description, as may be 
seen by reference to the ballad^ entitled Dick o' the 
Cow^ m the Border Minstrelsy. The path alluded to 
crosses the Tarras brook, and passes over the shoulder 
of the Tinnis Hill, one of the highest in this part of 
the country. 

The most remarkable natural curiosities in Liddis- 
dale, occur upon the course of the Blackburn, one of its 
inferior streams. This water forms several cascades. 
Sometimes the river shoots over a perpendicular rock 
in one unbroken sheet of water ; at other times it is 
darted over tremendous precipices, and rages furiously 
among the huge masses of the rock below. In this 
wild and romantic vale, nature appears in various forms, 
now beautiful, now awful, sometimes sublime, and fre- 
quently terrible. One of the falls is twenty- seven feet 
in sheer height, another thirty-one, and the breadth 
of the rock thirty-six ; a third is thirty-seven feet in 
height, and twenty feet wide. But the chief wonder 
of this stream is a natural bridge or arch of stone, which, 
stretching over its course, in length fifty-five feet, and 
in breadth ten, joins the hills which rise precipitously 
on both sides. This singular piece of natural masonry, 
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k composed of innumerable small square stones neatly 
set together ; and the water rushes below through an 
opening of thirty-one feet. 

This was> till the era of 1 79^, the only bridge in 
Liddisdale ! Though the waters of Hermitaee and 
Liddel divided the country fw a space of six and twen- 
ty miles^ on neither^ says the author of the Statistical 
account of the parish, was there ever a bridge before 
that year^ when one was erected upon the Hermitage. 
It would however appear that there was no deficiency 
of fords. A traveller in those days had to cross the 
Liddel twenty-four times in the course of sixteen miles, 
in order to obtain something like secure footing along 
the banks^ or rather its course, for, adds the ingenious 
statist^ the road lay rather in the river than upon it* 
banks, or indeed simply consisted of what is called the 
fvatergate. " There is much intercourse, he continues, 
both with Hawick and Langholm^ and the difficulty of 
travelling to those places is inconceivable. Every arti- 
cle must be carried on horseback ; and through these 
deep and broken bogs and mosses, we must actuallv 
crawly to the great fatigue of ourselves, but the much 
greater injury of our horses." 

It was this qualification of utter inaccessibility, that 
made Liddisdale long ago such a nest of freebooters, 
and has caused it to preserve its original character^ both 
in regard to the soil and the people, much longer than 
other districts in the south of ocotland. 

The Armstrongs and the Elliots were the chief fami- 
lies who practised the system of reprisal or depredation 
in Liddisdale ; and this is commemorated by the well- 
known exclamation of obloquy— '^ Elliots and Arm- 
strongs^ ride thieves a* !" But the reproach of thieving 
is now deprived of its sting, from the good humour 
with which all the border clans seem disposed to con- 
template the mode of living and the feuds of their an- 
cestors. It is now in fact the staple material of wit and 
jocularity among the borderers— as witnt*ss the convi- 
vial society at Edinburgh, into which nobody is admlt- 
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ted. who cannot show that some one of either his name 
or his place of birth was a thief in the riding times. 
A noted instance of this description of pleasantry was 
communicated to me by one whose own pleasantries sel- 
dom fail in delighting his friends. When the ambula- 
tory members of the court of justiciary had occasion to 
traverse this wild district^ on their way from Jedburgh 
to Dumfries^ they were obliged eighty yeais since^ as 
at a much later period^ to ride upon a string of horses^ 
and take one of those unhappy hridle-roads across the 
hillsj which I have already attempted to describe. It 
was a matter of some interest to the primitive inhabit- 
ants of this rarely-visited glen^ to see a woe-begone 
cavalcade^ comprising two or three Lords^ an advocate- 
depute or two^ a macer and trumpeter^ &c. &c. picking 
their steps down the watergaie, crossing and re-crossing 
the water^ and presenting altogether an appearance of 
imbecility and defencelessness strangely at variance 
with their real character as the ministers of life and 
death. While Sir Gilbert Elliot of Minto was Lord 
Justice Clerks old Armstrong of Sorbie near Manger- 
ton^ a gentleman of primitive manners^ and withal 
something of an humorist^ used to come out of his 
house with a huge bottle of brandy^ to treat his friend 
Sir Gilbert and the rest with a dram. On this occur- 
ring when Henry Home (afterwards better known by 
the title of Lord Kames) for the first time went round 
the circuit as advocate-depute^ or prosecutor for the 
crowuj Sorbie took occasion^ after all had passed on but 
the Lord Justice Clerks to whisper into his lordship's 
ear^ '^whatna lang, black-a-vised^ dour-lookin chiel's 
yon, at the head o' the procession ?" " Oh," quoth the 
Elliot, " that's a man come to hang a' the Armstrongs." 
*' If that be the case/' rejoined the Armstrong, turning 
his back, " it's time the Elliots were ridin," 

A memorial of the chivalrous character of the former 
inhabitants of Liddisdale, is to be found in the name of 
a low piece of ground at the juncture of the Kershope 
water with the Liddel^ at the place where the former 
ceases, and the latter begins to form the line of separa- 
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tion between the two kingdoms. This place is called 
Tumersholm^ a corrupted association of syllables^ mean- 
ing the field where the tournaments were held. 

One of the principal natural characteristics of the 
vale of Liddel, is that it is an extremely wet district^ 
probably on account of its vicinity to the Solway Firth. 
A Teviotdale farmer being observed going into Liddis- 
dale without a great- coat^ at a time when such a gar- 
ment is considered indispensable on horseback, was ask- 
ed the reason of his self-denial. '^ Why," answered he, 
" I ken very weel, though I were to tak twae, they wad 
be wat through, and it's needless to burden baith mysel 
and the beast wi' wat claith." 

It would be unpardonable to omit mentioning, that 
the poet Armstrong was a native of I jddisdale ; his fa- 
ther and his brother having successively been its clergy- 
men. In his poem on health, he celebrates the Liddel 
in some very glowing verses, with which I shall con- 
clude this notice of its dale : 



Such the stream 



On whose Arcadian banks I first drew air. 
Lidde], till now, except in Dorick lays, 
Tuned to her murmurs by her love-sick swains. 
Unknown in song ; though not a purer stream, 
Through meads more flowery, moie romantic groves, 
Rolls towards the western main. Hail, sacred flood ! 
May still thy hospitable swains be blest 
In rural innocence ; thy mountains still 
Teem with the fleecy nice ; thy tuneful woods 
For ever flourish ; and thy vales look gay 
With painted meadows and the golden grain. 

It is now necessary to return to the^ northern part of 
iRoxburghshire, in order to survey that richer portion 
which lies along the banks of the Tweed. 

About five miles directly west from Kelso, upon a 
considerable eminence, stands Smailholm Tower, a de- 
serted Border strength, now classical from its being the 
scene of Sir Walter Scott's admirable ballad, « The Eve 
of St John." The poet passed much of his childhood at 
the neighbouring farm-house of Sandy-knowe, then in- 
habited by his paternal uncle. 
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This loveliest part of the vale of Tweed is ornament- 
ed by the sweet and classic shades of Dryburgh^ wliich^ 
though locally in Berwickshire, may be here more con- 
veniently described. Drvburgh Abbey lies upon a level 
haugh, round which the Tweed makes a fine circuitous 
sweep, and which is completely covered by luxuriant 
trees. The abbey is an impressive ruin, though more 
remains of the domestic buildings than of the church. 
It was founded in the reign of David I, by Hugh 
Moreville, constable of Scotland, upon a site which is 
supposed to have been honoured by the worship of the 
Druids. Near the ruins still flourishes a large tree, 
which there is good reason to suppose was planted up- 
wards of seven hundred years ago. The view of Dry- 
burgh from the opposite bank of the river, which rises 
abruptly to a considerable height, is extremely fine.* 

The environs of Dryburgh have been decorated with 

* " About fifty years ago, an unfortunate female wanderer took 
up her residence in a dark vault among the ruins of Drybui^h 
Abbey, which, during the day, she never quitted. When night 
fell, she issued from this miserable habitation, and went to the 
house of Mr Halliburton of Newmains, or to that of Mr £r- 
skine of Shielfield, two gentlemen of the neighbourhood. From 
their charity she obtained such necessaries as she could be prevail- 
ed upon to accept. At twelve, each night, she lighted her candle 
and returned to her vault ; assuring her fiiendly neighbours, that, 
during her absence, her habitation was arranged by a spirit, to 
whom she gave the uncouth appellation of Fat-lips, and whom 
she described as a little man, wearing heavy iron shoes, with 
which he trampled the clay floor of the vault, to dispel the 
damps. This circumstance caused her to be regarded by the 
well-informed with compassion, as deranged in her understanding, 
and by the vulgar with some degree of terror. The cause of her 
adopting this extraordinary mode of life she would never explain. 
It was, however, believed to have been occasioned by a vow, 
that, during the absence of a man to whom she was attached, 
she would never look upon the sun. Her lover never returned. He 
fell during the civil war of 1745-i6, and she never more would 
behold the light of day. The vault, or rather dungeon, in which 
this unfortunate woman lived and died, passes still by the name 
of the supernatural being with which its gloom was tenanted by 
her disturbed imagination." Minstrehy of the Scottuih Border, 
iii. 246. 
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various objects of taste by the venerable £arl of Buch- 
an^ who is lord of the manor, and resides in a modem 
house near the abbey. In the first place, they are ren« 
dered accessible from the south side of the river by a 
wire bridge^ which his lordship built at his own ex- 
pense. Then there is a temple erected to the Muses, 
containing statues of these famous divinities, and sur- 
mounted by a bust of his lordship's favourite poet Thom- 
son. Lastly, there is a colossal statue of Sir William 
WaUace, crowning the brow of an adjoining hill. The 
last of these objects occupies so eminent a situation, that 
Wallace, frowning towards England, is visible even 
from Berwick, a distance of more than thirty miles. 
The statue is twenty feet high, and is formed of red 
sand-stone painted white. Upon a tablet near the pe- 
destal> there is the following verse : 

The peerless knight of Elderslie, 

Who bore round Ayr*8 romantic shore 

The beamy torch of liberty, 

And, roaming round from sea to sea, 
From glen obscure and gloomy rock, 

His bold compatriots called, to free 
The realm from Edward's iron yoke. 

The village of St Boswell's, noted for a great an- 
nual cattle-fair, held in July, lies on the opposite bank of 
the Tweed. It is now a $mall and unimportant vil- 
lage ; though^ when burnt by the English in 154t4f, 
it contained no fewer than sixteen bastel-houses or 
towers. 

About four miles west from these interesting objects^ 
upon the southern bank of the Tweed, stand the ruins 
of the celebrated abbey of Melrose^ surrounded by the 
little village of the same name. 

The ruins of this ancient monastery, or rather of the 
church connected with it, (for the domestic buildings 
are entirely gone,) afford the finest specimen of Gothic 
architecture and Gothic sculpture of which this country 
can boast. By singular good fortune, Melrose is also 
one of the most entire, as it is the most beautiful^ of all 
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the ecclesiastical ruins scattered throughout this reform- 
ed land. To say that it is beautiful, is to say nothing. 
It is exquisitely— splendidly lovely. It is an object 
possessed of infinite grace and unmeasurable charm ; 
It is fine in its general aspect and in its minutest de- 
tails; it is a study — a glory. The beauty of Melrose^ 
however, is not an healthful ordinary beauty : 



So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

llM is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

Bui beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 



Its is not the beauty of summer, but the melancholy 
grace of autumn — not the beauty of a blooming bride, 
but that of a pining and death-stricken maiden. It is 
not that this is a thing of perfect splendour that we 
admire it, but because it is a fragment which only re- 
presents or shadows forth a matchless whole which has 
been, and whose merits we are, irom this shattered spe- 
cimen, completely disposed to allow. 

Melrose Abbey was first built by David I in the 
year 1136, dedicated to St Mary, and devoted to the 
use of a body of Cistercian monks. The church, which 
alone remains, measures 287 feet in length, and 1 57 at 
the greatest breadth. It is built in the most ornate 
style of the Gothic architecture, and therefore decorat- 
ea with an infinite variety of sculptures, most of which 
are exquisitely fine. While the western extremity of 
the building is entirely ruined and removed, the eastern 
and more important parts are fortunately in a state of 
tolerable preservation ; in particular, the oriel window, 
and that which surmounts the south door, both alike 
^admirable, are almost entire. It is also matter of great 
thankfulness, that a good many of the shapely pillars 
for the support of the roof are still extant. It is to 
these objects that the attention of travellers is chiefly 
directed. 
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It is not to the jseal of the reformers alone that the 
desecration of our best old religious buildings is to be 
attributed. The enthusiasm of individuals in more re- 
cent times has sometimes done that which the reformers 
left undone ; as is testified by a notorious circumstance 
told by the person who shows Melrose. On the eastern 
window of the church, there were formerly thirteen ef- 
iigies, supposed to represent our Saviour and his apos- 
tles.* These^ harmless and beautiful as they were, 
happened to provoke the wrath of a praying weaver in 
Gattonside, who, in a moment of inspired zeal, went up 
one night by means of a ladder, and with a hammer and 
chisel, knocked off the heads and limbs of the figures. 
Next morning he made no scruple to publish the trans- 
action, observing with a great deal of exultation, to 
every person whom he met, that he had " fairly stum- 
pet thae vile paipist dirt nou /" The people sometimes 
catch up a remarkable word when uttered on a remarkable 
occasion by one of their number, and turn the utterer 
into ridicule by attaching it to him as a nick-name ; 
and it is some consolation to think that this monster was 
therefore treated with the sobriquet of " Stumpie" and 
of course carried it about with him to his grave. 

It would require a distinct volume to do justice to 
the infinite details of Melrose Abbey ; for the whole is 
built in a style of such elaborate ornament, that almost 
every foot-breadth has its beauty, and every beauty is 
worthy of notice. I shall content myself with merely 
adding the description which Sir Walter Scott has 
given of it in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

If thou.wouId*8t view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are dark in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

* In the drawing of Melrose Abbey in Slezer's Theatrum 
Scotise, the niches are all filled with statues. Slezer took his 
drawing early in the reign of king William. 
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When the cold light*8 uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruinM central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the howlet to hoot o*er the dead man's gnye. 

Then go-^but go alone the while-— 

Then view St David*s ruin*d pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fiiir. - 

• • • • 

By a steeKdenchM postern door, 

They entered now the chancel tall ; 
The darkened roof rose high aloof 

On pillars, lofty, light, and small ; 
The key-stone, that lockM each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lys'or a quatre-feuille ; 
The corbells* were carved grotesque and grim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shaifts so trim^ 
With base and capital fumish'd around, 

Seem*d bundles of lances which garlands had bound. 

• • • • 

The moon on the east oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 
Thou would'st have thought some fiury's hand 
'Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 
And changed the willow-wreaths to stone. 

At the time of the Reformation the inmates of this 
abbey shared in the general reproach of sensuality and 
irregularity thrown upon the Romish churchmen^ as is 
testified by a ballad then popular^ which contained the 
following verse : 

The monks of Mehrose made gude kail 

On Fridays, when they fasted ; 
Nor wanted they gude beef and ale. 

As lang as their neighbours* lasted. 

* CSorbells, the projections firom which the arches spring, U8u« 
ally cut in a fantastic Aice, or mask. 
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Such a charge^ however^ will only appear infamous in 
the eyes of those profound philosophers who deem as a 
political blessing the transference of the 'good things of 
this earth from an ecclesiastical to a lay nobility^ — from 
a body whose honours were perpetually open to the 
community^ to one which enjoyed them by entail and 
descent^ — from a set of easy ana kind masters, who dif- 
fused the blessings of learning and of hospitality 
throughout a savage nation, to a race of fierce illiterate 
despots^ who abstracted their wealth from the country, 
only that they might concentrate it elsewhere^ and 
the more effectually disturb the general serenity of the 
empire. 

Whatever might be the sensuality of the monks of 
Melrose, it is certain that some oi their power was 
sometimes matter of real inconvenience to the pub* 
lie. The abbot had such an extensive jurisdiction^ and 
the privileges of girth and sanctuary interfered so much 
with the execution of justice, that James V is said to 
have acted as baron-bailie^ in order to punish those 
malefactors in the character of the abbot's deputy, 
whom his own sovereign power, and that of the laws, 
were unable to reach otherwise. But, whatever may 
be thought of this, there can be no doubt that the pro* 
tection extended to criminals by the religious was a true 
blessing in the main, at a time when the law could 
neither inflict punishment, nor protect a criminal from 
the rash and unmeasured retribution of those whom he 
had offended. 

After the Reformation, a brother of the Earl of Mor« 
ton became commendator of the abbey, and out of the 
ruins built himself a house, which may still be seen 
about fifty yards to the north-east of the church. The 
regality soon after passed into the hands of Lord Bin- 
ning, an eminent lawyer, ancestor to the Earl of Had- 
dington ; and, about a century ago, the whole became 
the property of the Bucdeuch family. 

The villase of Melrose is an extremely curious and 
antique little place, in the form of a triangle, with 
small streets leading out of the corners. Some of the 
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houses, in the midst of the general plainness, exhibit 
decorated stones which, having been filched from the 
ruins of the superb abbey, suggest the idea of a troop 
of beggars^ each decorated with a shred of some splen- 
did robe. It is evidentl}' here as at Coldingham and 
Cambuskenneth^ — the town^ in a great measure^ built 
out of the ruins of the abbey. The only public build- 
ing in the town, besides the parish church, is the jail^ 
a plain and small structure, recently substituted, for a 
curious old one, of which no relic has been preserved, 
except a stone bearing the arms of Melrose, which are 
a mell or mallet surmounted by a rose ; a pun upon the 
name of the town, no doubt suggested by some monkish 
imagination. In the centre of the triangle stands 
the cross, a structure supposed to be co-eval with the 
abbey, and which bears all the marks of that great age. 
It is well known that such things stood like outposts 
at a little distance from all abbeys on the principal 
avenues leading towards them ; and that, marking the 
precinct of the monastery, they received the first ho- 
mage of the pilgrims who approached. An eminence 
near the abbey of Kilwinning is called the Cor^e-hill ; 
and, for a similar reason, a rivulet which crosses the 
road from Edinburgh to Peebles at the distance of half 
a mile from the monastery of Red Friars at the latter 
town, is called the CrossAmm, The Cross of Melrose 
has been more fortunate than most other such fabrics ; 
for it is sustained by a particular endowment. There 
is a ridge in a field n6ar the town called the Corse-rig, 
which the proprietor of the said field holds upon the 
sole condition that he shall hee'p up the cross ; and it 
is actually not more than four or five years since 
twenty pounds were spent in repairing it, by Mrs 
Ooldie, the present proprietor of the field. 

The situation of Melrose, like all other places ever 
honoured by the residence of the monks, is ex- 
tremely beautiful. The fertility of the soil and amenity 
of the climate are both indicated by the excellence as 
well as plenty of the fruit produced in the numerous 
gardens ar9und the town. Seclusion, not less than plea- 
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santness^ haying apparently been a matter of choice 
with the monks, it is sheltered on every side by hills. 
The most remarkable of these are the Eildons, of which 
the most northerly overhangs the town upon the south. 
The Eildons form properly one hill, divided into three 
peaks; a peculiarity of form which the Romans describ- 
ed by the term Trimontium. The highest eminence 
was selected by that people for a military station, and 
a more appropriate place for such a fortification could 
not have been found anywhere in the whole surround- 
ing country, the view which it commands ' being very 
extensive. It is at the present day customary for tour- 
ists to ascend the hill, in order to have their eyes 
charmed by the prospect, which includes a great por- 
tion of the south-eastern province of Scotland. Eifdon 
is believed by the people to have been originally an en- 
tire hill, which tne familiar spirits who attended on 
the famed wizard Michael Scott cleft in three one 
night at the command of their master. 

On the bank of the Tweed opposite to Melrose, which 
has been recently connected with the southern by means 
of a wire bridge, the sunny little village of Gattonside 
lies scattered throughout its innumerable orchards, like 
a town of garden-houses and arbours. This place is re- 
markable as one where superstition has longer kept its 
hold of the public mind than in most others. It is, or 
was lately, the belief of the people, that one quiet sum- 
mer evening, less than a century ago, as all the good 
folks were standing as usual by their doors, an invisible 
cavalcade, supposed to be of fairies, passed through the 
village. They at first heard what appeared to them 
the sound of a body of horse approaching the extremity 
of the street : this became more distinct as it seemea 
to come nearer, and all eyes were turned in that direc- 
tion with the expectation of seeing a troop of gentle- 
men on horseback, perhaps dragoons, enter the village. 
The sound came on and on, and at length passed along 
the street before them ; but nothing could be seen,— 
it died away in the distance ; and, though they stretch- 
ed their necks, they never perceived a single hoof of 
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the cavalcade. Surprise and fear took place of cario- 
sity ; and the villagers shrunk back into their cottages 
to pray. To confirm them in their delusion^ it appear- 
ed next day that a young man having entered the street 
at the other end, met the invisible host, and was so 
convinced of the approach of a troop of horse, that he 
had stepped aside into a close in order to let them pass. 
The story which follows is perhaps more generally 
known. 

A Gattonside man had one night to ride to Melrose 
for the midwife, whose services were urgently required^ 
either by his own wife or that of one of his neighbours. 
The night being dark, and the river which he had to 
ford somewhat swollen, his expedition was not so 
agreeable as he could have desired. On approaching 
the river at the fDrd, which is a little above the village, 
he perceived a female sitting upon the brink of the 
stream, apparently with no better purpose than that of 
the countryman in Horace, (who by the by should ra- 
ther have been a cockney,) namely, waiting till the wa- 
ter should flow fast and permit her to cross. Just as 
he was entering the stream, this woman rose and be- 
seeched him to take her on behind him and convey her 
across, mentioning several reasons which sbe had for 
going over immediately. The man of Gattonside, con- 
sidering that he was engaged in an office of humanity^ 
at first expressed unwillingness to stop for such a pur- 
pose ; but she got the better of his scruples upon that 
nead, by instantaneously springing up behind him. 
He then addressed himself to the stream. As he pro- 
ceeded forward, he was somewhat alarmed at finding 
his companion gradually insert her hands between his 
body and a goodly leather belt which, according to the 
fashion of the times, he wore round his middle ; and 
this alarm was increased to serious apprehension, when 
it appeared to him that she had taken a fast hold of 
said belt and seemed by her silence to be designing 
Bome fatal purpose. He had, however, the presence of 
mind to unbuckle the belt and hold it in his hands in 
case of the worst ; and well was it for him that he did 
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80, for just as he reached the deepest and most impe- 
tuous part of the river, the base fiend threw herself off 
the horse, with the intention of pulling the rider with 
her, but in reality with only the belt in her hand ; and 
she went down the stream roaring with rage, and shout- 
ing out exclamations expressive of disappointed malice ; 
while the man passed the stream in sa^ty, and went on 
his way rejoicing towards Melrose. 

Pursuing the course of the Tweed for about three 
miles westwards, the traveller reaches Abbotsford, the 
seat of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. The house stands upon 
a bank overhanging the south side of the river, in the 
neighbourhood of the public road between Melrose and 
Selkirk, and at nearly an eqtial distance from both of 
these towns. It is a house of very extraordinary pro- 
portions, making an approach to the ancient irregular 
manor-houses in England, and impressing the beholder 
with a very peculiar sort of admiration. It is surround- 
ed by some flourishing plantations, and overlooks a beau- 
tiful haugh along the Tweed. The house and its woods 
have been entirely the creation of the present proprie- 
tor, who, when he purchased the ground about twenty 
years ago, found it occupied by a little farm-onstead 
which bore the name of Cartley Hole ; and it is really 
astonishing that the exertions of one individual should 
have done so much in so short a time. The magician 
who has called up so many wonderful creations with so 
little trouble to himself, and so much amusement to the 
public, seems to have found equal facility in the forma- 
tion of this pleasing seat ; b'ke his African brother, he 
appears to have had uttle else to do than to trim his lampt 
in order to produce a palace. 

The very singular style of building which has been 
adopted in Abbotsford, has this favourable effect, that 
the rooms are small and comfortable, now-a-days a rare 
virtue in mansion-houses, though formerly common. 
The visiter, besides being charmed with this revival of 
the good old system, will have his eyes feasted, and his 
best associations awakened by the innumerable relics of 
antiquity, which the illustrious proprietor has compiled 
and arranged throughout its various apartments. 
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About a mile above Abbotsford, the Tweed may be 
crossed by the ferry of Boldside. It is yet little more 
than a century since a great number of people, going 
from Galashiels to attend the March fair of Selkirk^ 
were drowned in the river at this place by the ferry- 
boat upsetting — a tragical event which still maintains 
its place in the popular memory. All that were in 
the boat perished, except one, who, by clinging a float* 
ing fragment of the wreck, kept himself above water 
till he was taken out at Melrose. So disastrous an oc- 
currence made that impression upon the public mind 
which might have been expectea ; and by many the 
whole affair was ascribed to witchcraft. It is still the 
general belief of the common people, that the Lord Tor- 
phichen of that time,* a noted warlock, sat at the stern, 
m the shape of a large black crow, and caused the boat 
to overset ; but, from more authentic documents, it ap- 
pears that the catastrophe was occasioned by the ferry- 
man himself, who, as the boat was drifting down the 
water, rashly threw a rope round a stump upon the bank, 
and thereby jerked it over. Lord Torphichen, however, 
seems to have had only himself to blame for the bad 
reputation which he bore ; for, amused by the foolish 
notions of the country people regarding his necromantic 
powers, he seems to have taken pleasure in promoting 
their delusion. He often resided at Mellerstain Castle, 
the residence of his aunt Lady Grizell Baillie, where 
some anecdotes of him have been preserved. One morn- 
ing, after a dreadful night of wind, when it was found 
that a large rick of hay had been blown down and a con- 
siderable part of it battered against the house, so that 
even the key-hole was stuffed full of it, the first thing 
his lordship said on making his appearance was, '' I 
think I ha'e gi'en my auntie's hay- stack a blast this 



• This was more probably Patrick Sandilands, third son of 
James Lord Torphichen, who, when a boy in 1720, affected to 
be under the influence of witchcraft, and caused several old wO" 
men to be apprehended and almost brought to the stake. See 
Mr Sharpe*s curious introduction to Law's Memorialls, />. cvi«. 
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ii!iol*n]ng.'* On another occasion^ he came into the housev 
and asked if dinner was ready ; it was not ; he retired, 
and in about an hour after came back to repeat his in- 
quiry ; when, being told that it was not yet ready, he 
angrily remarked that he had taken a walk the length, 
of Greenock since the last time he was in the house, 
and was now so hunsry that he could scarcely wait any 
longer. He also took the credit of scooping out a piece 
of earth or clay, in the shape of a boat, irom a field near. 
Smailholm Castle— more probably the instantaneous, 
work of a thunderbolt. This thing lay long, to attest 
the reality of the phenomenon, close beside the hollow 
which it had left m the ground, and which was fitted 
exactly to receive it ; and the people commemorated the. 
circumstance in a stanza which the children still have 
by heart : 

Sic a wonder was never 8een<*« 

A boat of eartb cut out of Smailholm green ! 

It is a fact worthy of notice that the surviyor of the 
disaster at Boldside Ferry — a man of the name of Wil- 
liamson — ^preserved the fragment of the boat by which 
he had saved himself, till the day of his death, and that, 
according to his desire, it then formed part of his coffin. 
His grave- stone, dated 1763, may be seen in the bury- 
ing ground of Galashiels. 

From Boldside to Selkirk the distance is about four 
miles, out of which two are included in Roxburghshire. 
The only object of any interest in this space is the bury- 
ing- ground of Lindean, to which a church was former- 

I ly attached, and which the pertinacious attachment of 

the people of Scotland to the cemeteries of their fathers 
yet prevents from, going into utter desolation. Some 
members of the Roxburghe family are interred in this 

f beautiful and secluded spot ; and the tomb-stone of one 

Katherine Kerr, who died in I6l5, was discovered a few 

t ' years ago, on the title of Roxburghe becoming a matter of 

dispute, by a foolish citizen of Selkirk, who made the 
vol/. I. I 
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search with the hope of obtaining some evidence of his 
pretensions to the dukedom from the sepulchral monu- 
ments^ but whose best daim^ as he himself used to re- 
mark, lay in the fact, that a great number of that clever 
family had '' a bee in their bonnet/' an ornament in 
which he asserted his own head-gear was by no means 
deficient. 

The Vale of Gala, usually caUed Galawater, and so 
renowned in popular song, extends northwards towards 
Edinburgh from a spot nearly opposite to Abbotsford, 
and terminates amidst the moorish uplands, which in 
that direction separate the vale of Tweed £rom Lothian. 
The district is irregularly divided amongst the three 
shires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Edinburgh ; but in 
the following sketch these divisions will not be con- 
sidered. 

The vale is singularly tortuous; so that the road from 
Edinburgh to Melrose and Jedburgh, which proceeds 
along the face of the hills on the east side, is at least a 
third longer than the crow-flight. The lower part, 
where it adjoins to the vale of Tweed, is highly culti- 
vated and beautiful ; but the upper part is very moorish. 
The town of Galashiels is situated on the water-side, 
about a mile above its junction with the Tweed ; there 
is a village called the Stow about the centre of the vale ; 
and the upper part is peopled only by a few lonely 
farmers. 

The baronial burgh of Galashiels, so remarkable for 
its woollen manufacture, consists in several streets par- 
allel with the water, contains two thousand inhabitants, 
and possesses nine thriving " factories," with all their 
appendages of waulking-mills, dye-houses, &c. Some 
of thte streets are very neat. They are built of the blue 
whin-stone which predominates so completely over 
every other in the higher part of the vale of Tweed. 
Many of them having been erected nearly about the 
same time, they are more uniform than those of 
most towns of the same size. The whole have been 
erected within the last forty years. 
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The old village of Galashiels, which is first m«iti<m-> 
ed in authentic records of the reign of David II, lay 
upon an eminence a little way to the south of the pre- 
sent town. It was merely an a|^ndage of the haro- 
nial tower, which, with various modifications and addi* 
tions, is now known hy the name of Gala House, and 
forms the seat of " Scott, Esq. of Gala. The old 

town contained niMut four or five hundred inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom supported themselves hy weav« 
ii^. It was erected into a barimy in 159^ All the 
houses belonged to the superior, Scott of Gala, whose 
fEunily came in place of the ancient Pringles oi Gala, 
in the year 163:2. About forty or fifty years ago, Q^ 
the manufacture of cloth succeeding, and the people 
feeling a tendency to remove nearer to the river, the 
baron oonsented to feu out the necessary ground at ten 
pounds per acre, instead of building houses at his own 
expense and becoming the landlord of the new, as he 
had been of the old town. The site of the town having 
thus been completely changed, scarcely a vestige of the 
ancient village remains to tell the tale of other years. 

The site is now included in Mr Scott's beautiful po« 
licy, and the short little day-built steeple of the tol« 
booth alone exists, a melancholy manument of '^ the de« 
a^ed village." The vane on the top of this structure 
still obeys the wind^ and the clock is still in motion ; 
but both are alike useless to the people ; the former 
being concealed from public view, while the diaUplate 
of the latter is a mere black unlettered board, over which 
a single hour* index wanders, like a blind man exerting 
his eloquence to a set of Menda who have vanished from 
before his £ftce. 

The people of Galashiels are remarkable for steady 
industry ; bqt, though active and enterprising far be« 
yoad their neighhours, it must be mentioned to their 
h<»iour, that they are tainted by none of the vkies ap* 
pnvpriate to manu&cturing towns. This is perhaps 
owing to the circumatance that manufiietures hftve here 
risen naturally among the original people of the district, 
and not been introduced by a celony horn any large 
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manufacturing town ; on which account, the infaabi- 
tants> not having received vices by ordination^ and beii^ 
all along and still isolated amidst people of the highest 
primitive virtue, retain all the pleasing characteristics 
of the Lowland rustic, with the industrious habits, at 
the same time, of the Manchester and Glasgow me- 
chanic. 

It is not generally known that Galashiels was the 
first place in the old world, where any specimen of the 
American invention called the wire bridge was erected. 
Mr Richard Lees, manufacturer, assisted by a black- 
smith, constructed one over the Gala, so far back as the 
year 1813; being guided in their operations only by 
an odd number of an American journal, in which the 
mechanism was described. This, however, is errone- 
ously ascribed in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, (article 
Peebles-shire,) to the bridge erected over the Tweed 
by Sir John Hay. 

It is remarkable in the appearance of Galashiels, 
that there are few shops of any consequence. Com- 
merce does not appear to have advanced with steps 
equal to those of manufacture ; or the town has been 
so recently a mere village, that it has not yet had lei- 
sure to change the attributes of a small for those ^of a 
considerable town. Till recently, for instance, there 
was no bookseller in the place ; but all the merchants, 
as the shop-keepers are called, sold school-books and 
articles of stationery. A singular shop-keeper, whose 
name (TumbuU) was often changed for the more fa- 
miliar one of Willie a* things, dealt in the goods usu- 
ally distributed among at least a dozen different traders. 
His shop, as the soubriquet imports, contained a mis- 
cellaneous and endless &rrago of commodities ; in the 
airrangement of which, it would appear, he paid little re- 
gard to the '' lucidus ordo" so strenuously recommended 
by the poet. Red herrings lay side by side with parasols ; 
yellow sand consorted in a manner truly suspicious with 

J^ellow sugar ; treacle took up its abode beside Holland 
inen ; bittles stood alongside of Bibles ; and cradles 
lay cheek by jowl with ready made coffins. A stranger* 
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who had heard with scepticism of the extent of Mr 
TumbuH's stock, once attempted for a wager to in- 

?uire for an article in which he should be deficient, 
le asked for a pair of hand-cuffs. The infallible Wil- 
lie, not at all at a loss, immediately gave for answer, that 
he happened to be out of hand-cuffs at that moment, 
but that he expected a supply next day from Edin- 
burgh. 

ifothwithstanding the extinction of old Galashiels 
and the consequent dissipation that might be expected 
of all the old feelings and associations connected there- 
with^ the traditions of the place are wonderfully dis- 
tinct and long-descended ; and the kindness and indus- 
try of an ingenious friend, Mr Elliot Anderson of Ga- 
lashiels, have enabled me to present them to the public 
in a form more than ordinarily ample. That they occupy 
more than a fair proportion of these volumes, will, I 
trust, be no objection, since it will be found that they 
illustrate, with curious felicity, the old state of a Scot^ 
tish burgh of barony, and that, indeed, they may be 
said to apply generally as well as particularly to the 
features of tne olden time. 

The armorial bearings of Galashiels are a fox and 
plumb-tree; and the occasion is thus accounted for. 
During the invasion of Edward III, a party of English 
who had been repulsed in an attempt to raise the siege 
of Edinburgh Castle, came and took up their quarters 
in Galashiels. It was in autumn, and tne soldiers soon 
began to stra^le about in search of the plumbs which 
then grew wild in the neighbourhood. Meanwhile, a 
party of the Scots having come up, and learned what 
their enemies were about, resolved to attack them, say- 
ing, that they would prove sourer plumbs to the Eng- 
lish than any they had yet gathered. The result was 
such as fully to justify the expression. They took the 
unhappy Southrons by surprise, and cut them off almost 
to a man. In commemoration of the exploit, the peo« 
pie have ever since called themselves ^^ the sour Plumbs 
o' Galashiels ;" and they are celebrated under that ti- 
tle in an old song, the air of which is well known to 
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Seottlrii B&tiqiiaries for its great age. The arms, 
though originating In the same canse> seem to have 
been vitiated bj the common fable of the fox and 
grapes. 

All the old people agree in the tradition, that Gala- 
shiels was once a hunting-station of the king, when, 
with his nobles, he took '' his pastime in the fareH*' 
The lodge or tower in which he resided, was palled 
dswn onh^ twelve yvars ago, in order to make room for 
SMiie adutioM to the parish-sdiooL It was called 
" the Peel,'' and ww a rudely built square tower, with 
smdl windoira, two stories high— rybats of freefone-** 
stone stair— -«nd finer in appearance tiian any other hoase 
in the wh(de barony, that of Gala alone excepted. It 
was built of very large stones, some of them about six 
fset hn^, and extending through the whole thickness of 
t3ie waiL A narrow lane leading from this tower to a 
part of the town nearer Gala Hill, was called ''the King's 
.IShank ;" and, what adds to the probability ^ the tradi« 
tion, there was a dump of birches on the south or opp^ 
site side of Oie hill, called ** the T<mting Birk ;" where, 
it is conjectured, the hunters would be summoned from 
liie diase, tin forest lying open before the place. 

GabriiMs, in the year 1622, was so cbnsideraUe a 
place, that it was tliought proper to remove to it the 
parish-church, hiUierto stationed at Lindean. The re* 
porters to the CM&missicn by which that tSSux was 
■mnaged, give, as reasona for the translation, that 
^ thera lived above 400 ipepill in Galashids, and so 
meikle the more as we find ane house already there, 
well built, comelie appareled, and which^ wiui small 
hdp, as is provided, nay easily be made sufficient for 
die whflkle pepill in their most frequent assemblages." 
The asBss x«port states, that *' the old vicar^s ehavch «f 
Idndean'' had been abandoned for thirty-six years pre- 
viously. From another source, it appears that, in 
1655, there were *^ three wanlk mylles" in Galashiels. 
The lairds of Gala seem to have taken every op{NN% 
tnnity of advancing the interests of this little biffony. 
Part of their attenooits consistod in the institution ef 
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fairs. " The Martinmas fair" was established by act 
of Parliament in 1693. It was principally a mart for 
black cattle ; the fleshers of the neighbouring towns as- 
sembling and killing a great quantity of these at ^' the 
auld Tolbooth^" and selling them as " marts" to the 
townsfolk. But there was afterwards a much grander 
and more general market than this, called *' the Mid- 
summer fiedr," which people from all parts of the south 
of Scotland used to attend. It was regularly erery 
year proclaimed from the Cross> by the baron-bailie, in 
the following words: — ^' Oyez, oyez^ oyez ! Forasmuch- 
aSf in his Majesty's name ana authority, given and 

granted to ■ Scott, of Gala, Esq. and to — '-— ^ 

his baron-bailie-depute, to hold a free fm yearly on 
this 8th day of July ; I hereby prohibit and debar nrom 
this £Edr all £Edse weights and ^eilse measures, all cutters 
of purses, Egyptians, and randy beggars ; and that none 
trouble or molest this fair for auld debt or new debt, 
auld feud or new : And this fair to continue for the 
space of eight days. God save the King." In the 
present dumged state of the country, these £un have 
both fedlen into complete desuetude. 

Under the strange name of '^ the Penal Statutes," 
there existed, till the change of times, one of those 
kindly and comfortable old practices which must have 
contributed so much long ago to soften the lot of the 
poor man. The teiants of the barony, — that is, the 
rarmers, for the inhabitants of the town were called 
feuars — had, it seems, to pay a penny of fine at the 
bailie's court for every time they '^ loupit the Laird's 
dykes." At Candlemas, when the whole tenantry din<« 
ed at a tavern with the laird, these pence were regu- 
larly paid, with the rents, and went towards the li- 
quidation of the reckoning. On some occasions, six 
oirliemen- were chosen, to act as a sort of jury, 
throughout the ensuing year, at the sederunts of the 
bailie or birlie court. The qualifications for the office 
were extremely simj^. It was only necessary that 
the birlieman should possess what was called a twosome 
mailen. The reader is left to judge of the dignity of 
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these jurors, when he is informed that it took no lesd 
than a ttoalsome mailen ground to maintain two horses 
and two cows> a gaxsome one to support one horse and 
one 00W5 and so on in proportion. The birlie-oourt wai» 
held fuh dio at the Cross every Saturday, and was the 
tribunal before which were determined all matters of 
property and trespass within the barony. 

It would appear that the powers of the baron were 
of the must sovereign and arbitrary order ; for, in a ra* 
tification of the regulations of the Galashiels weaver 
corporation, by Hugh Scott, of Gala, Esq. (July 17^ 
1699>) " baron and bailie-principal, he ratifies all and 
sundry their acts and statutes foresaid inclusive, and 
grants to them and their successors our full power and 
commission, by thir presents, to put their said acts to 
all due execution ; to fine, unlaw, and amerciate the 
oontraveners thereof, conform thereto ; and to compell> 
poynd, and distrenzie by their own ordinary officer 
therefor." Among other regulations, it was then or- 
dained that '' if any member shall happen to be married, 
he shall present a pair of gloves to the deacon, of the 
value of ten shillings, whether he be present at the 
wedding or not." 

Several other practices show in a lively manner that 
the baron had the people constantly at his command. 
They were compelled, for instance, to appear at the 
ringing of a bell, '^ to redd the mill-dam in frost." 
They had also to give the laird several " days dargs," 
-—that is, to work several days upon his property ; and 
their wives and daughters spent about a week every 
year with the lady, in her house, spinning the lint that 
was to make the family linen. These practices were 
by no means burdensome, but, on the contrary, highly 
agreeable to the tenants, who thus enjoyed much more 
of the countenance of their landlords than they do in 
these days of unqualified hauteur. The thirlage of 
the corn-mill was exercised in Gala as well as all 
other feudal holdings ; as also the payment t>f part of 
the rent in kind. They are all still specified in leases, 
but commuted for sums of money. 
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The present age^ we suspect^ is not quite justified in 
thinking itself the best of all possible ages. Indiridual 
men commit a similar mistake^ in thinkings ever as 
they grow older^ that they are now much wiser than 
they were a twelvemonth ago. Neither the age nor 
the man, in reality, is at all improved^ but has only got 
upon a different tack^ and vainly hopes that the land 
of. perfection is now about to be reached. It is custom<- 
ary to hear the feudal system^ which till lately obtain- 
ed throughout this country^ in the language of the 
Scots Acts> '^ utterlie cryit doun^" as rank oppression 
on the one hand^ and slavish ignorance on the other. 
The people, however^ who indulge in these philippics, 
are evidently ignorant of the real spirit of the system. 
The picture of contentment and real happiness present- 
ed by this simple little old baronial burgh, is a complete 
proof of the very reverse of what they urge. 

Notwithstanding the comparative wealth which has 
flowed upon Galashiels since the New Town was built, 
and new system of things established, the people who 
remember the old world^and they need not yet be very 
old — speak with fond regret of '* the Golden Age of 
the Barony," when every man lived by his mailen, or 
by his individual exertions as a weaver, laid in his meat 
and his meal at Martinmas, and then had nothing to 
do but look forward to a long winter of festive amuse- 
ment. When the stores had all been secured, a bell 
rui^ on a particular day, and " the haill town" assem« 
bled in front of their bailie's door. Headed by that 
important personage, and joined by the minister, (thus 
havix^ botn law and religion upon their side,) they ad- 
journed to a field in the neighbourhood, and spent the 
greater part of the day in a social match at that most 
spirit-stirring and delightful of all games — the shintie. 
Their mode of choosing, or rather forming sides, was 
very singular. Hab and Jock, Tom and Andrew, Adam 
and Dan, played against all the other names in the 
town. On this account, the festival was usually called 
*' the day o' the Hab-and-Jock Ba." When frost or snow 
prevented a game at Shintie, the bailie's bell as reguj- 
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arly sounded the happy villagers to assemble on the 
Pond of " the Place," to enjoy the sport of curling. On 
these occasions, as at the shintie, there prevailed the 
most obstreperous mirth and the utmost harmony ; and 
always^ at twelve o'clock, a mess of nowt's feet brose 
was brought out from the Manse, sufficient to feast and 
enliven the whole *' Rink." Alas ! those gala days of 
Galashiels are gone, never to return. 

It was perhaps rather a bright than a dark feature in 
that age, that tne people were extravagantly supersti- 
tiqus. The good folk of Galashiels believed devoutly 
in all descriptions of spirits ; they also believed, how- 
ever, in the "big ha' bible," and we would gladly see this 
innocent superstition come back, if accompanied by 
piety. The sepulchral aile of the Gala family in the 
church-yard was believed to open of its own accord nine 
nights and nine days before a laird died; and the 
JRound^about-Tree, a fine old elm now enclosed within 
the Gala policy, is pointed out as having been the resort 
of the fairies when they held their moonlight revels, and 
as the scene of the pranks of many a mischief-loving 
boffle. It is quite certain that there are many people 
still living in the town, who have seen very strange 
^JUs near the Round-about-Tree. The fairies, more- 
over, were often heard playing their shrill lilts up the 
lint Bum. 

Among the principal natural wonders in the neigh- 
bourhod of Gblashieis, may be reckoned a particular 
«pot in the minor vale of Allan, about three miles from 
the town, and one and a half below the tower of HiU« 
slack, known by the name of the Fairies' or Nameless 
Dean. In a small clayey recess or scaur, in the side of a 
hill, it is common to find little concretions of lime, which 
the people, from the singularity of their forms, and the 
inexplicable wonder which attaches to the whole affair, 
denominate fairy sianes. They are seldom above half 
an ounce in weight, and their most general form is cirp 
cular, with lines resembling those which are occasioned 
«n wood by the tools of the turner. Some, howeirer, 
are said to resemble bootsi cradles^ guns, ^. All are 
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smooth and toy-like. It is a pi^ular belief that they 
are mannfactUFed by the fairies within the hill, and that 
they are always found most easily, and in greatest qaan* 
titles, by persons who are willing to render service to 
Fairyland by violently swearing and blaspheming. This 
sacrifice of conscience is, however, renaered unnecea- 
sary, when the inquisitive traveller can make his re- 
searches immediately after a heavy shower of rain ; the 
descending water washing down the stones from the 
clay in which they are imbedded. 

*' Debbie's Grave" is a spot in the neighbourhood ef 
Galashiela, often visited by those who love to wander 
amidst the blooming heather. It is the solitary burial- 
place of a piper who died on the spot in a very singular 
way. Dobbie was, about a century ago> a most renown* 
ed person, who made his bread by acting as piper to the 
towns of Lauder and Galashiels. Having taken a bet 
that he would play all the way between the one place 
and the other, seven miles, he fell down and expired 
when about halfway, and was buried where he felL 
A grey cairn on the centre of a green hoUow on Lud- 
hope Moor, points out the lonesome spot ; which the 
flheptocd or visitor never aj^proaches without that mys* 
terious fceliag of awe that is invariably awakened by 
die contemplation of a desert grave. 

One of the principal ornaments of the environs of 
ijaJashiels is Torwoodlee, the seat of James Pringle, of 
TorwDodlee, Esq. whkdi lies about a mile and a half 
4dbove the town, upon a fine terrace overhanging the 
Gala. The old house is an impressive ruin jutting out 
£mn the side of a hill, at the distance of a few hundred 
yards from the handsome modern mansion. The Prin- 
zes of Torwoodlee are a very old family. They ex- 
cited die Tengeance of government in the reign of 
Charles II, by their active partisanship in the cause of 
-die covenant and their concern in Argyle's rebellion. 
The present laird's fiather left the old house to decay 
about fifty years ago. He had previously built a re- 
msrkably spadons bam, about nfty yards distant, now 
converted into an agreeable house. When asked 
Roa^mrghshire, 
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how he came to lay out so much money upon an 
inferior department of his household, he said '' ne was 
conscious of having the worst house in Gala Water — 
so he resolved at least to have the hest bam." At a lit- 
tle distance to the west of the ruin, lies the &mily 
burying-ground, a small ruinous enclosure, embowered 
in the midst of a horrid grov«. It is remembered by 
the country people hereabouts, as a singular fact, that 
on the day when the present proprietor succeeded to 
his uncle, a flock of herons came and settled over and 
around this lueubrioiis spot ; sheddine with their dark 
wings and mebncholy cries, an additional horror over 
the place. Thirty-nine of these rare birds have been 
counted at once within the little clump of wood around 
the burying-ground. 

The Whig laird of Torwoodlee seems to have been 
blessed with no very pleasant neighbourhood. Within 
a mile of his house, on different sides of the vale of 
Gala, were two old towers, occupied by two wicked 
old persecutors, who are said to have kept him in per- 
petual hot water. The tower on the west side of the 
vale was called Buckholm, and still exists, though 
modified into a farm-house; in the lower vault are 
three large hooks all in a row, along which a beam 
is said to have been laid^ and four and twenty cove- 
nanters thus suspended all at once ! The tower of Blind- 
lee, on the other side of the water, is now levelled with 
the ground. The two towers completely overlooked Tor- 
woodlee> and it is conceivable that their grim old pro- 
prietors must have done nothine else but just watch 
the motions of that laird all day long, in order to find 
occasion to accuse him to government and get his lands 
wrested from him. As they are both half-way up the 
hillsi a mile at least intervenes- between them ; but 
they obviated that inconvenience, it seems, by a sub- 
terraneous passage, which enabled them to play into 
each other's handki The laird of Blindlee, in particu- 
lar* was a most unpopular character ; and the people 
even yet tell the foUowii^ story of him with a kind of 
malicious satisfaction. He once went to court, and got 
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himself introduced into the king's company^ under the 
impression that his services against the covenanters 
would procure him high favour. On being introduced, 
however, his majesty, in shaking his hand, only uttered 
the words, ^^ cold, cold, Blindlee !" in allusion to the 
weather^ and then turned to some other person. Blind- 
lee came home, dreadfully mortiHed. Not iar from 
Torwoodlee, on the north side of the Meggilt Hills, 
and near Meggilt farm, there are several strange hol- 
lows, called the Meggilt Pots, in which the covenanters 
used to hold conventicles, and where the laird of Tor- 
woodlee was once concealed from the pursuit of his 
persecutors for several nights and days. 

Towards the head of Gala Water, there are very few 
objects of particular interest. The Stow is a delight- 
fully irregular and old-fashioned village, mostly inha- 
bited by weavers. In the immediate neighbourhood, 
at a place called Torsonce, there is a first-rate inn. 
The water is at last lost in the pastoral wilds of Heriot 
Muir. 
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Welcome, James Boyd I sayd om* noble king ; 

What foreste is Ettricke Foreste frie ? 
Ettricke Foreste is the fiiirest foreste 

That evir man saw wi* his e*e» 

Sang qf the Ot$tkm Murt§$k. 

The scenes are desert now and bare 
Where flourished once a forest fur„ 
Up pathless Ettricke and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the Outlaw drew his anrow. 

SCOTT. 

SsLKiKKSHiBB adjoins to Roxbui^Iishirey on tiie west^ 
and is the third of the four counties which form the 
Vale of Tweed. As Roxburghshire chiefly consists in 
the vale of Teviot^ this county is in like manner little 
more than that of the Ettricke another southern tribu- 
tary of the Tweed. The Ettrick being joined^ about 
four miles above its termination, by a stream of nearly 
equal magnitude^ the Yarrow^ the county may be more 
properly described as consisting in the parallel vales of 
these streams^ besides a considerable piece of territory 
upon the banks of the Tweed, around the place where 
the united streams mingle with that river. 

Selkirkshire^ not many centuries ago, was a royal 
hunting-forest. Though now divestea of wood, it is 
still commonly called ''the Forest ;** and being celebrated 
by that endearing and descriptive title in popular song, 
its original condition is not likely to be soon forgotten. 
James V first showed a disposition to change the Fo- 
rest into what it now is — a sheep-walk, by stocking the 
lands Deloraine in Ettrick with extensive flocks. 
Queen Mary was the last sovereign that visited the dis- 
trict for the sake of the chase. A native of Selkirk, 
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who died seyenty years ago, at the age of eighty, used 
to tell that he had seen a person ouLer than himself, 
who said he had in his time walked from that town to 
Ettrick, a distance of eighteen miles, and never once 
all the way escaped from the shadow of trees. With 
the exception of. a few straggling thorns, and some not 
less stumy hirches, forming what the shepherds call 
** banks of wood," no vestige of this primeval forest— 
this boundless contiguity of shade, is now to be seen. 
The nature of the ground, however, is supposed to be 
such, that, were the sheep removed from the pasture, 
every foot of the ground would spontaneously spring up 
again in natural wood. 

Selkirkshire is the least populous county in Scotland, 
but for the obvious reason that it is entirely a pastoral 
district. Its general aspect is bare, nor does its moun- 
tainous character secure to it the compensation of mag* 
nificent scenery. It is composed of hills from SOO to 
S,dOO feet in neight, afforoing pasture for numeroua 
flocks of valuable and healthy sheep, but presenting no- 
thing extraordinary to the eye, in point of either form 
or hue. An exception must be made from this de- 
scription, in flavour of the dark stupendous hills around 
Ettrick Kirk and St Mary's Loch, as also in regard to 
the romantic scenery around Newark Castle, and the 
modem fineness of the Yair, the Haining, Broadmea- 
dowB, Torwoodlee, Thirlstane Castle, and Bowhill, 
where the sombre grey hills are seen planted half way 
up, suggesting the idea of the spirit of civilization 
creeping with the stealthy pace of ivy up the rude form 
of primeval and melancholy wildness. 

But it is for a more valuable qualification than mere 
scenery, that Selkirkshire is remarkable. Fine scenery 
may be got by the square wilderness in the Highlands, 
ana rich land found in whole counties among the South- 
rons. But where is the place in this wide island, in- 
vested with any thing like the poetical charm which 
attaches to only a minor portion of this county,— > the 
vale of Yarrow,<«w Famm;, a district of little more than 
twelve or fourteen miles in extent, and inhabited only 
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by a few store-farmers^ yet which has been the subjeet 
of more verse than Tempe itself I 

In travelling between Edinburgh and Selkirk^ an 
opportunity is obtained of seeing the Yair, the seat of 
Alexander Pringle, £sq< and one of the loveliest little 
spots in Sootlana. The hills, wooded most luxuriantly 
half-way up, rise abruptly from the banks of the 
Tweed, forming a narrow but beautiful amphitheatre 
around the house. The river moves, half-seen, along 
the bottom of this delicious little vale ; and, with hills 
rising closely around him on all hands, the stranger is 
puzzled not a little to conceive how it contrives to 
find its way out. 

The Ettrick joins the Tweed a little iabove Boldside, 
and about a mile below Lindean, two places already 
mentioned. Proceeding from the extremity of Rox-» 
burghshire, the first house that occurs in the county of 
Selkirk, is the neat one of Bridgelands, the seat ofOeorge 
Rodger, Esq. A field about half-way between Bridge^ 
lands and the town of Selkirk', known by the name of 
'' Raeburn's Meadow- Spot," was the scene, on the 3d 
of October 1707* of a fatal duel between two country 
gentlemen, which arose from a very remarkable circum-* 
stance. The parties were Pringle of Crichton and Wal« 
ter Scott of Raeburn, great granduncle to the present 
Sir Walter Scott. The Michaelmas head-court of the 
county took place on the preceding day, and was very 
numerously attended, about thirty freeholders being 
present. Neither of the duellists was a freeholder ; but 
both had many relations who attended in that capacity. 
The quarrel is said to have occurred at the dinner which 
followed the meeting, and where, probably, there would 
be deep drinking. The whole cause of quarrel, accord** 
ing to unvarying tradition, was nothing more than that 
Mr Scott remarked that Mr Pringle had bit his glove, 
an act which was considered as indicating a just cause 
of quarrel repressed. Baeburn went that night to 
Gala, along with the laird, who was his father-in-law ; 
and next morning was roused out of bed at the call of 
his antagonist. He immediately mounted his horse, 
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and a(»ompanied Pringle to the place mentioned. They 
fought witn swords^ and that for a considerable time, 
as both were skilled in the use of their weapons. The 
people of Selkirk^ hearing of what was going on^ ran 
down to the spot^ which is at least a mile from town> 
and witnessed the greater part of the combat. Prinele 
repeatedly requested Mr Scott to give it up^ and let 
the matter be at an end ; but the hapless youth persist- 
ed till he was killed by being run through the body. 
He was in his twenty-fourth year.* 

The town of Selkirk is situated at this eastern ex« 
tremity of the county^ upon. a high ground overhanging 
the Ettrick. It is a town of neat appearance, with a 
steeple to its town-house, and not to its church. The 
former building is adorned by excellent portraits of 
their late majesties ; but the church is destitute of every 
species of ornament. The jail is new, neat, and com- 
modious. Till of late years, the town had a general air 
of meanness ; but many handsome houses having been 
recently erected, it is now very different. The whole 
derives great ornament from its proximity to the beau- 
tifid woods surrounding the Haining, the very elegant 
and ancient seat of John Pringle, Esq. of Clifton; 
which, with its fine loch, is situated immediately at the 
west end of the town. 

Selkirk is a royal burgh of very ancient erection, and 
was a place of considerable consequence previous to the 
battle of Flodden, when, in revenge for the gallant 

* Two generations have not yet elapsed since the custom of 
drinking deep and taking deadly revenge for slight offences, pro- 
duced very tragical events on the border, to which the custom of 
going armed to festive meetings contributed not a little. A min- 
strel, who flourished about 1730, and is often talked of by the 
old people, happened to be performing before one of these par- 
ties, when they betook themselves to their swords. The cau- 
tious musician, accustomed to such scenes, dived beneath the 
table. A moment after, a man's hand, struck off with a back- 
sword, fell beside him. The minstrel secured it carefully in his 
pocket, as he would have done any other loose moveable, only 
observing, the owner would miss it sorely next morning. 
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manner in which its citisens had behaved on that dit»i 
aatrous occasion^ the victorioos English laid the town 
in ashes. The succeeding sovereign endeavoured to re« 
pair this misfortune by granting to the burgesses an ex- 
tensive tract of Ettridc Forest, the wo^ to rebuild 
their houses, and the land as a reward for their hero>« 
ism. As the traditionary account of this circumstance 
may be, if not so authentic as a narrative proceeding 
upon charters and records, at least more amusing, I 
shall make no apology for presenting' it to the public, 
as it was recited!^ to me by the most intelligent of the 
present generation of the citizens of Selkirk. 

Some time before the battle of Flodden, an order 
came from the king, requiring all the male adults of 
each family, with tJbe exception of the eldest, to mus- 
ter, with arms in their hands, for the royal service 
affainst England, The king's reason for excepting the 
eldest son was, that he might be spared in order to 
maintain the females and lunior members of the fami- 
ly, in case of the rest being cut off. There was one 
family of the name of Fletcher, consisting of ^ye sons, 
the younsest of whom, not happening to relish the 
king^s order, fell a*crying, and expressed the utmost 
unwillingness to proceed upon so hazardous an enter- 
prise. The eldest brother, enraged at such symptoms 
of cowardice, struck him upon the face, and said he 
would himsdf go in the young poltroon's place. He 
did so, and, in the event, was the only person of his 
fEunilv that survived the conflict. He took from an 
Enehsh leader, and brought home with him, a pennon, 
which is still kept in Selkirk by the successive deacons 
of the weavers,* and which was, till lately, exhibited an- 
nually at the ceremony called the Riding of the Com- 
mon. The author of this work succeeded, with some 
difficulty, in getting the frail relic drawn from its 
dread abode, — the garret of the present deacon in the 
Back Raw of Selkirk,^-in order that he might be able 

* He presented it to the incorporation of weavers, of which 
he was a member. 
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to describe it. It is of green silk^ fringed round with 
pale silk twist, about four feet long, and tapering to* 
wards the extremity most remote from the staff. Some 
armorial bearings, such as an eagle and a serpent, were 
once risible upon it, but scarcely a lineament can be 
discerned amiost the tatters to which it is now reduced. 
The people have entertained but too little ven^ation 
fbr this memorial of the warlike glory of their ances- 
tors ; and the bojs of the last generation, who, like all 
other boys whatsoever, were incapable 6f sentiment, 
used to call it " the weaver's dish-dout,"* and pelt it 
with stones when it was exhibited, to which cause its 
dilapidation is chiefly to be ascribed. 

Tiie Selkirk party at Flodden were a hundred in 
number ; and James was so well pleased with their ap- 
pearance, that he kniehted the town- clerks William 
Brydone, who commanded them, upon the field of bat- 
tle. Few survived the dreadful day, but amongst the 
rest was the gallant town-clerk, whose sword is still in 
the possession of his lineal descendants. On their re- 
turn to Selkirk, they found, by the side of Lady-wood 
Edge, the corpse of a female, wife to one of their fallen 
comrades, with a child sucking at her breast, '* Thia 
person," says a writer in the Macfitrlane MSS, " think- 
ing long for her husband, had come that length in orw 
der to meet him ;" but, spent with cold and hunger, had 
sunk exhausted, and breathed her last.t In memory 
of the incident, continues the tradition, the present 
arms of the burgh bear a female, holding a child in her 
arms^ and seated on a sarcophagus, decorated with the 
Scottish lion ; in the back-ground a wood. 

The principal trade carried on in Selkirk at the time 
of the battle, and for centuries afterwards, was that of 
manufacturing thin or stngU^Mled shoes. Hence the 
glory of the above enterprise is wholly appropriated by 
what are called '^ ^e sutors of Selkirk," though, it ap- 

* From its appearance being so very inferior to the gaudy mo- 
dem standards of the other incorporfttions. 

t The tradition of the town rather is, that she had acconi* 
panied her husband, and was on her return home. 
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pears, that the great trophy of the day was won by a 
person of a different profession. This, and the popu- 
larity of the song denominated '* the sutors o' SelkirK," 
have occasioned a dispute among some antiquaries. But 
it seems very evident that the shoemakers have only 
become conspicuous in the story by their numbers, and 
by the predominance of their craft over all others in re« 
mote as well as in recent times. This has proceeded 
to such a length, that to be made a sutor of Selkirk, is 
the ordinary phrase for being created a burgess ; and a 
ceremony is gone through on such occasions that seems 
to set the thing at rest. The candidate for burgal ho- 
nours, at the festivity which always attends these cere- 
monies, is compelled to lick or pass through his mouth 
a small bunch of bristles, such as are used by shoemak- 
ers, which has previously been licked or mouthed by all 
the members of the town-council who may be present. 
This is called licking the birse, and is saia to imply al- 
legiance or respect to the craft who rule the roast in 
Sdkirk. The present distinguished sheriff-depute of 
the county, who supplies part of this information, on 
being made a sutor, used the precaution of washing the 
beslabbered birse in his wine, out was compiled, nolens 
wdens, to atone for that act of disrespect by drinking 
off the polluted liquor. Nor was the custom ever dis- 
pensed with in any case on record, except that of Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg, who visited Selkirk in 1819* 
It should be mentioned that the birse is always attach- 
ed to the seal of the ticket. 

Asa further proof of the importance of the shoemak- 
ers of Selkirk, it appears, from the town records, that, 
when the Highland army in 1745 commanded the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh to produce 6000 pairs of shoes, 
a call was made by these officials upon the burgh of 
Selkirk for no less than a third of the quantity, and 
soon after for a few hundreds more; for which they 
agreed to pay a certain price. This transaction coula 
not have happened, had not the profusion of shoemakers 
at Selkirk been a notorious thing, as the enormous 
quantity of shoes specified could not have been pro- 
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duced in the short time allowed, unless their numbers 
had been very great. At the present day, there are 
more of this than of any other trade in the burgh ; and 
not long ago one whole street was filled with them^ — 
whence the popular rhyme, 

Sutors ane, sutors twa, 
Sutors ill the Back Raw ! 

which, being cried at the top of one's Toice in the said 
street, was sufficient to bring sutors, and sutors wives;, 
and sutors bairns, and all that ever lay in sutors arms, 
out like a nest of hornets, and the offender would alone 
have to thank his heels, if he escaped as comfortable a 
lapidation as any man could desire to have his bones 
blessed withal on a summer's day. 

In former times, the spacious triangular market- 
place of Selkirk was ornamented by a curious building 
which served the purposes of a cross. This was many 
years aso ordered away by the magistrates, in conform- 
ity with a taste which nas of late years proved as 
destructive to these fine old ' ornamental structures 
throughout the burghs of Scotland, as the ruthless or- 
der of the General Assembly of 1648 proved to their 
namesakes the crosses that had been almost everywhere 
preserved on their churches at the Reformation.* 

The market-place, of Selkirk also contained an an- 
<;ient tolbooth, and the stalls of the flesh-market. A 
story is told in connexion with the latter. When the 
middle detachment of the Highland army in 174*5 ap- 
proached the town in their march towards England, 

* The removal of these fabrics is greatly to be lamented, for 
•the sake of taste, no less than of an^quarianism, as they gene- 
rally had a handsome appearance, and gave a sort of burgal dig' 
nity to a town which nothing else seems able to sapply. It is 
also matt^ of execration that, in nine cases out of ten, they 
have been demolished as encurnbrances ; that is to say, as occu- 
pying an inconvenient share of space in streets which are gene- 
rally empty, or at least where there was not the slightest chance 
of their impeding a wheeled carriage t>nce in a century. Thej 
order these matters better in England. 
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four m«i were sent forward to provide food for the rest. 
These adjutants went into the market-place^ and be- 
gan, in the good old Highland fashion^ to make free 
with what they found lying ready to their hands. Some 
of the butchers remonstrating, high words arose, and a 
plea, dirks versus cleavers, seemed on the point of com- 
mencing ; when a stout young butcher, enraged beyond 
bounds at the insolence of .the Highlanders, seized a 
hand-barrow, with one effort parted its shafts, and be- 
gan, with one of these deadly weapons, to belabour the 
intiuders. A combat ensued, which exhibited all the 
formidable symptoms that usually attend such brawls> 
and terminated with all their ordinary bloodlessness. 
In a few minutes, the young butcher, armed only with 
a strck, and scarcely asdsted by any of his companions, 
actually drove the four mountaineers out of the market- 
place. He, of course, found it necessary to conceal 
himself till the army had fairly gone past the to^vn. 

Almost the onlv other object of interest in the town, 
is an old thatehea house of three stories, situated <m 
the south side of the main street, near the western ex- 
tremity, and at present possessed by the poorer class of 
the inhabitants. This was the original inn of Selkirk, 
and is said to have been used in that capacity by the 
Scottish monardis when they came to hunt in Ettridc 
Forest. It seems, at least, certain that the great Mon- 
trose lived in this house previous to the battle of Phi- 
liphaugh, and that indeed he was sitting here, taking 
his ease in his inn,* when Leslie attacked his troops. 
He is said to have been writing a letter to the king, in- 
forming him that royalty had not a single armed ene- 
my in Scotland, when the noise of the conflict struck 
his eart. He then threw himself headlong upon a 

* There » a tradition tbat the people of tbe town did not 
know him to be the detested Montrose ; and that tbe landlady, 
in eommitting a sheep*B bead te the pot in his presence, exclaim- 
ed, with devout fervour, that she wished it were the head of 
Montrose, in wbieh case she wouhl << take care to baud down 
tbe lid.*' The a)arm arose at the moment, and she never learn- 
ed how he would have treated her irreverent remark. 
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hone, gallopped down the steep descent towards the 
plain mere the principal part of his army was lying, 
and saw that he had lost the day. On visiting (May 
1826) the house, which had been honoured by the resi- 
dence of so many distinenished persons, I found a sow 
established with a vast litter of pigs in the principal 
room, which yet, however, bore tne marks of ancient 
magnificence, as a high ceiling, wide chimney, massive 
chimney-piece, &c. 

Some of the traditions of the town r^arding the bat- 
tle of Philiphaugh are curious and worthy of preserva« 
tion. One of Leslie's dragoons went into a farm-house 
on the Abbotsford property early in the morning, as 
the army was advancing on Philiphaugh, and, taking 
the gudewife aside, informed her that he had a consi- 
■derdble sum of money upon his person, which he widb- 
ed to secure before the battle. He delivered the mo- 
ney into her hands, saying, that if he survived the con- 
flict, he would come iMick and reclaim it ; but that, if 
he fell, she should be his general legatee. In the even- 
ing, he re-appeared at the £eirm-house severely wound- 
ed ; and the gudewife, with what good-will I know not, 
restored him his property. 

There is a part of tne Ettrick, a little above the 
bridge, and opposite to the field of battle, called the 
Piper's Pule. Tradition records that a piper belonging 
to Montrose's army planted himself on a knowe over- 
banging this part of the river, and cheered his compa- 
nions who were fighting below, with a well-known ca- 
valier tone, the song of which commences thus : 

'Whirry, whigs awa*, man ; 

Whirry, whigs awa' ! 
Ye*re but a pack o* brosy mou's, 

Ye*ll do nae gude at a* ; 

when one of Leslie's men sent a shot across the water 
which brought him tumbling down the brae, and laid 
him snug in the pool which bears his name. 

It is also told that, after the conflict, as one of Les- 
lie's troopers was ap];Hroaching the river to cross, a 
Highlana woman, the widow of a royalist, came up and 
implored him to take her over behind him. The poor 
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fellow was «o good as pennit her to jump up en croupe, 
and was riding slowly across the stream^ when the 
faithless wretch, suddenly snatching his poniard, stab* 
bed him to the heart, tumbled him over into the water, 
Aud.gallopped off with his horse. 

The surprise of Montrose at Philiphaugh was owing 
to circumstances which clearly show that this illustri- 
ous personage must have been regarded with great ill- 
will by the people. When Leslie arrived a few miles 
to the east of Selkirk, and prepared to attack the cava- 
lier army, he met a man whose first name was Will, 
and who, on the question being put to him, readily told 
the general where Montrose was lying and all he knew 
about his troops. He added that if the object was, 
^' to do Montrose's business effectually," he (Leslie) 
should divide his army into two parts, one of which 
should go up the south side of the water, to attract the 
attention of the enemy, while the other ought to cross 
the Ettrick, and, middng a circuit round behind the 
hills, come in (m Montrose's far-side ; thus putting him 
^tween two fires. At hearing a proposal so sagacious, 
Leslie asked Will if he had ever been a soldier; to 
which the rustic replied in the affirmative. He thank- 
ed Will for his advice, and followed it. Will guided 
the latter division to the water-side, through a hollow 
in the Brislands property, which is called '^ Will's 
Nick" to this day. When on the other side of the 
stream, Leslie fell in with the herd of Singlie, a man 
named Whitson or Hutson, who conducted him up the 
Netlie Burn, round about behind Philiphaugh, and 
down Philiphaugh Burn, directly in rear of the royal ar- . 
my. The consequences are well known. 

When Montrose saw he had lost the day, he fled up 
Yarrow, and over Minchmoor, towards Peebles. Near 
the Harehead-wood, at the opening of Yarrow, where 
the conflict terminated, there was a round deep pool, 
called " the Meyster Pule," [^m^ster, an old word 
for treasure,! into which it was always said that the 
discomfited leader threw his military chest, " telling 
the devil to keep it till he came back to seek it." On 
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this being drained a few years ago, however, nothing 
was found at the bottom but a Lochaber axe. The 
fate of the treasure has been accounted for in another 
way. The person who carried it, being very hotly pur- 
sued, threw it into a house at Foulshiels, and made the 
best of his way unencumbered. The inmates of the 
cottage were an old man and his wife ; who, on disco- 
vering the nature of the deposit, immediately fell a« 
disputing about what they should do with it. The 
husband was for purchasing the neighbouring lands of 
Kershope, and the wife stoutly contended that it should 
be laid out in some other way. But the old fable of 
the frog and mouse held good ; some of Leslie's men, 
coming up and entering the house, set their minds at 
rest by appropriating the treasure. On the day after 
the battle, the people of Selkirk went over to the field, 
'^ to see what they could see," and very few came away 
without something. The progenitor of my informant 
got a grey galloway for his share of the spoil. 

The present bridge over the Ettrick was erected in 
177^> to supply the place of one which had been swept 
away by a nood, and which crossed the water about 
two hundred yards below. A very singular circum- 
stance attended the destruction of the former edifice. 
It was on a Sundsnr morning, and two men were loung- 
ing upon the hviige, expressing their surprise at the 
extraordinary height of the stream; when the fabric 
gave way, along with one of the persons, who was im- 
mediately drowned ; leaving the other, who had been 
standing only about half a yard from his unfortunate 
companion. What is certainly very remarkable, the 
survivor, about twenty years after, drowned himself in 
the river, close to the very place where he had so mi- 
raculously escaped that death !* 

• The huntsman of Philiphaugh was drowned in the Yarrow 
within the memory of man. The body was carried down into 
the Ettrick, then into the Tweed, and lastly into the sea ; a dis- 
tance of fifty miles. It was eventually found on the coast of 
Holland, and recognised by means of the bugle-horn, which bore 
the name and arms of Philiphaugh. 
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The celebrated preacher^ Mr John Welsh^ was, for 
some time, minister of Selkirk^ and the treatment 
which he there received is taken notice of in the work 
called '' the Scots Worthies/' Tradition says that aa 
he was leaving the town, which he did by the £ast 
Port^ the people followed him out a little way^ reviling 
him with the most opprobrious language, and not 
scrupling even to pelt him with stones and mud. 
When tiie reverend gentleman had borne with them as 
long as his fortitude would permit, he at last turned 
about, and, with a burning cheek and flaming eye, 
called upon a thorn which grew by the way- side to wit" 
ness, and remain a monument of the treatment he had 
received. Th^ thorn continued to exist, and to be held, 
as Bellenden would say, '* in great veneratioun of pe- 
pil,'' till the year 1811, when some improvements made 
It necessary, in spite of a saying that lightning was to 
strike dead any one who should attempt its destruction, 
to remove this venerable and interesting object. 

The traditions regarding a remarkable case of witch- 
craft at Selkirk are peculiarly distinct* The unfortun- 
ate person's name was Margaret Lawson. After she 
was condemned, the burgesses kept watch and ward 
over her, by turns. One morning, as the story goes, 
her keepers were surprised, en going into her solitary 
cell, to find that she had some herrings lying beside 
her, though nothing of the kind had been left with her 
on the preceding evening. They asked how these had 
come into her possession, and had their curiosity grati- 
fied by the poor wretch declaring, that she had turned 
herself into a mouse, gone out by a small hole under 
the door, travelled to Edinburgh, and there procured 
the herrings. On her guards expressing wonder that 
" when away she did not bide away," she answered 
that, though she had the power to go, she could not re- 
sist the weird which constrained her to return and 
abide her sentence. 

Margaret Lawson, it is understood, was burnt at the 
Oallowsknowe, on Selkirk Loan, a little way to the 
30uth of the town. As she was passing the fountain 
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HOW called the Foulbridge WeU, on her way to the 
place of execution^ she asked for a drink of water. 
The person to whom the request was made^ refused to 
gratify her^ adding^ with savage glee, that '* if she was 
dry she would bum the better." Strange to say, she 
expressed no resentment at this, but, instead of mur- 
muring at the man's inhumanity, only observed that, 
had the drink been given to her, there would never 
have been any more water in the well. It would thus 
appear that the dotage oi extreme senility, in almost 
all cases of witchcraft, disposed the accused party to 
encourage the people in their absurd beliefs, and even 
to affect perfect acquiescence in the justice of their sen- 
tence. 

Among the traditions of Selkirk, there is a tale of 
diablerie of almost Germanic horror. It was, at a re- 
mote period, the custom of the sutors, on the wintw 
mornings, to rise and begin working long before day- 
liffht. £arly one morning, a sutor who lived in tne 
Kirk-Wynd, and whose shop was the nearest of all 
others to the church, being at work, was called upon 
by a stranger who ordered a pair of shoes, which he 
said he would call for at the same hour on a certain fu- 
ture day. The customer accordingly came, and got 
and paid for the shoes. The sutor, thinking there was 
something extraordinary in his manner and appearance, 
was induced by curiosity to follow the stranger, in or- 
der to see where he would go. He went into the 
church-yard, which was then, and till lately, unindos- 
ed, and, to the sutor's great astonishment, disappeared 
at a particular grave. The shoemaker, in his haste, 
had brought his awl in his hand ; this he stuck into the 
grave, that he might recognise it on his return. When 
day-light came, he went, along with a great body of his 
wondering neighbours, and, breaking open the grave, 
found his shoes snugly deposited in the coffin. For- 
getting that they were no ^nger his property, he took 
them home with him. Next morning, as he was sit- 
ting at work, the stranger suddenly stood before him, 
with a countenance miose ferocity almost frose his 
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blood to perfect roset. He accused him of hav- 
ing taken away that which had been bought land paid 
for. " You have thus/' he continued, '* made me a 
world's wonder ; but I shall soon make you a greater." 
So saying, he dragged the unhappy sutor to the church- 
yard ; and at day-light poor Crispin's body was found 
torn limb from limb upon the grave which his curiosity 
had so unjustifiably violated. 

Selkirk, like most other burghs, had once a provost, 
but ceased to elect such a dignitary soon after the Re- 
volution, when the last official, a county gentleman im- 
posed upon them by the government of James VII, dis- 
gusted every body at the office by his extravagant pro- 
ceedings. When the town-council gave an account 
of their set in 1709> they said very naively that their 
last provost had involved the people in so much debt, 
that they had since contented themselves with bailies. 

Before quitting Selkirk, it ought to be mentioned, 
that it is famous for the manufacture of a peculiarly 
light and agreeable species of bread, called '^ Selkirk 
Bannocks." The loaves were- originally made of bar- 
ley-meal, but are now composed of the finest flour. 

Philiphaugh, the scene of Montrose's defeat, is an 
extensive plain on the north side of the Ettrick above 
Selkirk, at the head of which the Yarrow comes out 
from Newark's " birken bower," to join her sister 
stream. The confluence of the two waters occasions a 
piece oi very fine natural scenery. In the very angle 
zbrmed by the junction, lies Carterhaugh, supposed to 
be the scene of the fine fiairy ballad of Tamlane, Be- 
hind this again, on the face of an eminence command- 
ing a view of the whole vale, and embowered amidst 
its beautiful new woods, is " sweet Bowhill," a hunt- 
ing seat of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The Vale of Yarrow parts ofiT from the head of Phi- 
liphaugh towards the right, that of Ettrick towards the 
left. Yarrow is narrow at the opening, and somewhat 
woodv for the first few miles, but the upper and greater . 
part 18 merely composed of those green pastoral hills 
which have been already described, with small haul's 
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whicli would be very fertile^ but for the humidity of the 
climate. Yarrow^ partly from a certain melancholy 
event which occurred upon its banks^ but more perhaps 
from its adaptation to rhyme^ has been the subject of 
ballads^ songs^ and poems innumerable. The last dis- 
tinguished verses written upon it> were those by Mr 
Wordsworth called " Yarrow Unvisited" and " Yarrow 
Visited/' the first composed eleven years before the poet 
had seen the vale, the last immediately on having for 
the first time seen it. Both compositions refer through- 
out to the poetical charm thrown over the locality by 
the ballads of which it has been the subject^ particular- 
ly that hjMr Hamilton of Bangour, beginning. 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie bonnie bride. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ; 

but, without being aware of it, the poet of the Lakes 
has more than doubled the whole charm that previously 
existed, by his own sweet little poems, some verses of 
which may here be quoted as descriptive of the scenery, 
and calculated to develope in the best possible style, 
that charm to which so frequent allusion has been 
made. 

And is this — ^Yarrow ? — Tfus the Stream 

Of which my foncy cherished 
So fiEiithfully a waking dream ? 

An image that hath perished ! 
O that some Minstrel's harp were near, 

To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air. 

That fills my heart with sadness. 

Yet why ?— a silvery current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings. 
Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 
And, though her depths, St Maiy*s liake 

So visibly delighted ; 
For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 
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A blue sky bends o*er Yarrow va]e» 

Save where that pearly whiteness. 
Is round the rising sun diffused 

A tender hazy brightness ; 
Mild dawn of promise ! that excludes 

All profitless dejection ; 
Though not unwilling here to admit 

A pensive recollection. 

Where was it that the famous Flower 

Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding ? 
His bed perchance was yon smooth mound 

On which tlie herd is feeding : 
And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 
The water-wraith ascended thrice«« 

And gave his doleful warning. 

Delicious is the lay that sings 

The haunts of happy lovers. 
The path that leads them to the gfove^ 

The leavy grove that covers ; 
And pity sanctifies the verse 

That paints, by strength of sorrow. 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 

Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 

But thou that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination. 
Dost rival in the light of day 

That delicate creation : 
Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 
The grace of forest charms decayed, 

And pastoral melancholy. 

That region left, the vale unfolds 

Rich groves of lofty stature, 
Witli Yarrow winding through the pomp 

Of cultivated nature; 
And, rising from these lofty groves, 

Behold a ruin hoary ! 
The shattered front of Newark*s towers. 

Renowned in Border story. 

Fair scenes for childhood's opening bloom, 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 
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For manhood to enjoy his strength ; 
And age to wear away in ! 



I se&— but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, I have won thee ; 
A ray of fancy still survives — 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 
Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 
And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 

Accordant to the measure. 



The incident which gave occasion to this profusion 
of verse^ is said to have been a duel fought betwixt 
John Scott of Tushielaw and his brother-in-law Walter 
Scott, third son of Robert Scott of Thirlstain, in 
which the latter was slain. The alleged cause of malice 
was the knight of Thirlstain haying proposed to endow 
his daughter with half of his property, ^f^^ ^^^ mar- 
riage with a warrior of such renown. The residence 
of the youthful husband, or lover as he is sometimes re- 
presented, was Oakwood Castle in Ettrick. The com- 
bat took place on a muir a little way west from Yarrow 
Kirk, opposite to a pass in the hills by which the duel- 
lists might have come over from Ettnck to fulfil their 
deadly purpose ; and two tall unhewn stones stand at 
the distance of a hundred yards from each other, com- 
memorating the fatal scene. 

As Mr Wordsworth has remarked, the sight of Yar- 
row does not destroy aught of the romantic picture 
which the mind may have previously drawn of its local 
character. On the contrary, unless the present writer 
has been strangely deceived by his imagination, there 
is something in the real scene, which, while it is per- 
ceptible in no similar vale, seems rather to elevate that 
conception. There is something highly peculiar in 
Yarrow. There is more than natural silence on those 
hills, and more than ordinary melancholy in the sound 
of thai stream. There is doleful ness instead of joy in 
the summer wind, and sternest winter mingles with 
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the *witheriDg breeze of autumn. But the dejected 
loneliness of the place is described to perfection in the 
term applied by the old ballad- writer to the dull recess- 
es of the vale — the Dorvie Dens o' Yarrow. 

As an exemplification of the sentiment which mar 
be inspired by a personal visit to this enchanted lana^ 
I shall relate an anecdote of a humbler enthusiast than 

Wordsworth. S , long the best Caliban on the 

Edinburgh boards^ but now, alas, no more, havingonce 
occasion to sojourn on foot between the theatres of Dum- 
fries and the metropolis, resolved to go a few miles out 
of his way, in order to visit the romantic vale about 
which so much had been said and sung. It was a sum- 
mer Sabbath morning, when, after a painful journey 
across the hills, he for the first time saw spread out 
before him, in all its ineffable charms, that deep-reced- 
ing vale, along the bottom of which the gentle stream 
moved and murmured — like thoughtless childhood 
dreaming amidst the silken luxuriance of its cradle. 
The sight was too much for poor S ^' All impulses 

of soul and sense had stirred" his guileless bosom. 
The '' dowie dens," the vale, the stream ; the singing 
of the birds, the lustre of the sun, the pure mountain- 
breeze ; every thing had conspired to overpower him. 
He threw himself upon the ground in a sort of trans- 
port, and then, without heeding that it was Sunday, 
gave vent to his feelings by singing with all his might, 
that is to say with the voice of ten Antiburgher pre- 
centors, the long ballad by Hamilton already mentioned. 
When he had finished it, he began that entitled the Dow- 
ie Dens o' Yarrow ; and Logan's more exquisite little 
modern ballad succeeded. S conceived he was only 
pleasing himself, and in the danger of offending no ears 
but those of the echoes, which, so far as he was aware, 
had never displayed any scruples of conscience on the 
score of the fourth commandment; but it unluckily 
happened that, just at the fiill tide of his I'aptures, an 
old reverend-looking shepherd, who turned out to be 
an elder going to church, came up to him, and, with a 
face that might have soured all the ewe-milk in Yar- 
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rowj reprimanded him in the severest terms for so 
shameful a breach of decorum^ not neglecting moreover 
to throw out a few hints about the power of both the 
ecclesiastic and the secular arm in those parts. S 
was of course confounded and enraged beyond measure 
by this unexpected interruption of his poetical beati-> 
tude ; and the venerable elder was just as heartily 
scandalized by the regardless expressions and conduct 
of the way-faring player. But to do full justice to a 
contrast so very striking, would require the pen of a 
Wilson or the pencil of a Wilkie. It may only be add- 
ed that, while to the Englishman or foreigner S 's 

conduct will appear neither extraordinary nor repre- 
hensible, the height to which his enthusiasm had car- 
ried him, will be better understood by the native Scot, 
who knows with what rigour the singing or even whist- 
ling of profane music on the day in question is refrain- 
ed from by the people of this country. 

Newark Castle, the ancient mansion in which Anne 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth is made to listea 
to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, rears its grey massive 
form at the mouth of the Vale, and, with the dark 
wooded hills rising closely around on both sides, has an. 
appearance truly striking and romantic. It is remarka- 
ble of Selkirkshire, that, as in this case, every opening 
or pass in the hills has been commanded by a fortress, 
the ruined and haggard forms of which generally sur- 
vive, like the ghosts of sentinels haunting their old fa- 
vourite posts, and which, it is easy to see, must have 
been originally used as the means of robbing and de- 
pressing as well as protecting the country. Newark 
Castle, the strongest tower in the county, was once the 
residence of a famous outlaw named Murray, ancestor 
of the present family of Philiphaugh, who is said to 
have occasionally laid the country lee^ that is, waste by 
an enormous club which he carried about with him, 
and whom the kin^ was yet obliged to honour with the 
office, surely ill-suited to his faculties, of heritable she- 
riff of Selkirkshire. It is a huge square tower, now 
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roofless^ with a half-demolished barbican forming a 
court-yard, and having its lower story formed into one 
entire vault for the keeping of cattle. It stands upon 
an eminence overhanging the Yarrow, opposite to the 
farm of Foulshiels, where MUngo Park^ the celebrated 
African traveller, first saw the light. A strange con- 
torted, unhappy-looking tree grows out of the i\'all of 
the barbican^ which the sheriff is said to have used of 
old in the capacity of a gallows. But Newark was at a 
later period the scene of a more dreadful sacrifice of 
human life than any which had ever taken place be- 
neath this fatal piece of timber. After the battle of 
Philiphaugh, the Presbyterian general executed here 
in cold blood, no fewer than an hundred prisoners ; a 
divine of liis own complexion standing by all the while, 
and remarking, as he observed the unfortunate loyalists 
successively shot, " the wark gaes bonnily on !" The 
place where this atrocious butchery was committed, is 
still called the Slain-men's-lee ; and, to confirm the 
truth of the almost incredible circumstance^ a prodigi- 
ous quantity of fresh bones was found at the spot a few 
years ago. 

As an illustration of the state of society and of pro- 
perty in this part of Selkirkshire at the close of the 
fifteenth century, there is appended below an indict- 
ment extracted from the earliest criminal record of Scot- 
land, (MS. in Advocates Library,^ together with a par- 
don by the king, from which it is to be inferred that 
the royal authority was then insufficient for the execu- 
tion of the laws against a titled offender, however enor* 
mous and notorious his crimes.* 

• « eto Marcti^ 1474. 
" Thomas Tumbule in Fawlinshop, Miles ad signituram Regis, 
pro arte et parte furtive surreptionis 340 ovium, le yowls et wed^ 
dris, extra Skaddamness, a Patricio Murray, in commitiam cum 
Johanne Weir ; item pro arte et parte furtive surreptionis 80 ca^ 
talloniio, 12 equorum et equarum, et bonorum utensilium novi 
domus extra Garterhauch in com — , cum dictis furibus ; item pro 
arte et parte furtive surreptionis 60 ovium extra Lewynhop a Pa- 
Farrow^. 
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About a mile above Newark^ the handsome modern 
mansion-house of Broad-meado^vs^ John Boyd^ Esq. oc- 
cupies a conspicuous situation^ and commands a dehght- 
ful view of the lower part of the vale. Still farther up 
is the little village of Yarrow-Ford ; near which for- 
merly stood the strong and venerable castle of the 
Hangingshaw, one of the possessions of the -Outlaw 
Murray, and of his descendants till a late generation. 

The Hangingshaw Castle had a commanding position 
half way up the hill on the north side of the vale. Be* 
hind it was a shaw, (an opening in the forest,) the pr&* 
cipitant steepness of which caused the name. Of aU 
this large ana renowned strength, only a few feet of the 
wall now existi besides some ruinous offices. The house 
was burnt do^vn by accident about sixty or seventy years 
ago, to the great grief of the people, who loved the pro* 
prietor on account of his numerous virtues, and, especi- 
ally, his kindness to his tenants and inferiors. An af-* 
fecting story is told of one poor woman gdng every day 
for a long time to the desolate ruins> and weeping for 

tricio Murray ; item pro furtiva receptione Roberti Turtibule de 
Mudlaw suorum filiorum, Johantils TurnbuU de Newhally, 
Thome Newtoun, et Alex. Gray defuncto 20 ovium et 11, imi- 
us bovis, uniiis vaccae, 26 bourn et yaccarum, trium equonim 
et equarum, a David Tait de Pym ; item pro arte et parte furti 
et — 160 ovium, le hoggis, a Georgio Tait de Fjrrn, et suis tenen- 
tibus extra Sithop ; item pro arte et parte furtive sumptionis 17 
caprarum a Jobanne Gleghom, et suorum bonorum utensilium, ad 
valorem 40s. et 40 ovium, le yowls, a Wilhelmo Cleghorn extm 
Leuhanhop ; item pro arte et parte furtive surreptionis 7 le stirkis 
a Johanne Scot extra Glensap ; item pro arte et parte rapinse 24 
boum et vaccarum. 

"Kex 
<' Justice, it is our will, and for certain considerations moving 
us we charge you, that ye charge not, nor compel, our lovit 
knicht, Sir Thomas Turubull to find soortie in oar Justice-ftlr, for 
satisfaction of party, for any accioune that he may be aecttsit of, 
committft before our coronation : And yis precept be you sene 
and understandin, <leliver ye samyn again to ye berar. Given 
under our signet at Linlithgow, ye 25 day of Febroari and our 
regne ye sevint yer.'* 
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hours over the melancholy scene. Such a person most 
have possessed the right old spirit of feudality. As a 
trait of the systematic hospitality practised at the Hang- 
ingshaw^ it is recorded by grateful tradition^ that who- 
soever called at the house, however slight his errand 
might be, was treated with a draught of ale sufficient 
to intoxicate him. The liquor, a species of the stout- 
est, was presented in a capacious vessel known far and 
wide by the couthie title of *'the Haugingshaw Ladle;" 
and no one was permitted to flinch from taking off the 
draught.* 

The next object of interest that occurs in the vale of 
Yarrow, is the Church. This neat little edifice was 
erected in the time of the Commonwealth, when it was 
thought necessary to abandon the former place of wor- 
ship at the upper end of the valley, and perform the 
public ordinances of religion at this more central and 
convenient part of the parish. The parish of Yarrow 
is the most extensive in the south of Scotland ; and, be- 
fore this change took place, the people resident about 
Ashiestiel on the banks of the Tweed must have had to 
walk at least twenty miles to hear the weekly sermon. 
The minister's glebe is still situated near St Mary's 
Kirk, but is now commuted for the pasturage of a cer- 
tain quantity of sheep. 

Between Yarrow Kirk and St Mary's Loch there is 
no object of particular interest, except Montbenger, the 
residence of James Hogg, more commonly called the fit- 
trick Shepherd ; a man of the highest order of poeti- 

* The former road betwixt Selkirk and Peebles, and that by 
which Montrose retreated from Philiphaugh, passes a little way 
behind the Hanghingshaw, .up the enormous hill of Minchm6or. 
The wildness and difficulty of this singular path is proverbial iu 
the surrounding country ; and a circuit of four or five miles in 
twenty-two is now gladly made to avoid it. At a particular part 
of the hill there is a well by the way-side, supposed to be under 
fiiiry domination, and where some present was always left by the 
. passing traveller, by way of tribute to Elfin-land, on his quench. 
.ing his thirst. It is called the Cheese Well. 
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cal genius/ and whose literary labours^ though of un- 
equal merits will be ever remembered in Scotland^ as 
among the most brilliant effoits of her inspired peasan-* 
try. 

St Mary's Loch is a beautiful sheet of water^ four 
miles long, and from one to half a mile broad. It lies 
in the very centre of the Southern Highlands. A smal* 
ler lake^ called the Loch o' the Lowes^ is connected with 
its western extremitv by a small stream^ and the Yar- 
row descends from the other end. The hills around are 
of that sombre, russet description so common in the 
north. They resemble the Highland hills in form also^ 
though not so high ; and this may, altogether, be term- 
ed a fine specimen of mountain scenery. Dryhope 
Castle, a ruin near the eastern extremity of the loch^ 
was the residence of Mary Scott, the Flower o' Yarrow, 
renowned in song, and wno, having been married to El- 
liot of Minto, became the ancestress of the . ingenious 
lady who wrote '' the Flowers of the Forest." In 
the adjacent vale of Meggat, stands Henderland Cas- 
tle, where James V executed a great Border reiver nam- 
ed Cockburn ; the occasion of the exquisitely beauti- 
ful and pathetic song entitled " the Border Widow."* 

* The common tradition bears, that when the king and iiis 
party arrived in the neighbourhood of Henderland, Cockburn was 
at dinner with his family. A message was sent in, requesting 
him to come out and *•* speak to a gentleman." The reply was, 
that the laird was at dinner, and could not come out. A second 
and more pressing message was dispatched, and a similar but 
more surly reply was returned. On the third message being sent 
in, Cockburn cried in a rage that he would not come out for even 
**• the Laird o* Ballengeich himsel !'* The royal messenger was 
then sent in, to order Odckbum to come out to the Laird o' Ballen- 
geich. On hearing these terrible words, the knife and fork drop- 
ped from his hands ; he went out like a condemned criminal, and 
was Immediately hung up over his own gate. Meanwhile, Mar- 
jory, his lady, leaped out at a back window, and ran to a very se- 
questered and intricate recess in a rock, a few hundred yards 
from the house, where a small rill falls over a rugged precipice. 
Screened by this cascade, she found a seat and place of conceal- 
ment till the king and his party were gone. The place is called 
the Dow*s Linn, and the recess where the Border widow endea- 
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On a rifting ground near the north shore of the lochj the 
ancient burying ground of St Mary's Kirk is still ex« 
tant> though the church has long ago disappeared. The 
ancient resident families of the neighbourhood still use 
this place of sepulture, as the Andersons, the Scotts, 
the Brydones, and others of meaner name. The late 
Rev. Walter Grieve^ of Ettrick, the best model of an 
old Ante- Revolution Divine that Scotland shall ever see 
in these latter degenerate days ; after railing against 
popery for sixty years with a zeal and energy in which 
there was no affectation ; was> by a singular chance> in* 
terred in the very chancel of St Mary's Kirk> and con- 
sequently amid the ashes of its former popish incum* 
bents. The whole scene around this singular burial- 
place is wild^and lonely in the extreme ; and few things 
can be more touchingly sublime than the idea of depos- 
iting the ashes of a beloved friend in a wilderness where 
no human habitation is to be seen, and no voice heard 
but the occasional bleating of the flocks, the bay of the 
heath-cock, or the lonely whew of the plover. In thft 
stormy twilight days of winter, the infinite dolefulness 
of the scene is itfgravated to a degree perfectly terrific^ 
by the sky that i^ngs like a pall upon the hills, by the 
roar of the lake, ancf the throbbing thunders of the ca- 
taract-— by 

The bleat of mountain goat on high. 
That from the cliff comes quivering hy, 
The echoing rock, the rushing flood, 
The cataract's swell, the moaning wood»— 
That undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb I 

On the north side t£ St Manr's Loch, and formine 
the left guard of the opening of'^ Meggatdale, is a hifl 

Youred to droM-n amidst the noise of the falling waters the shouts 
which announced the close of her husband's existence, is desig- 
nated the Lady's Scat. On a small mound near the house, a fiat 
stone broken in two, with a half.obliterated inscription, de- 
notes the grave in which the unhappy couple found their last re- 
pose. 
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called the Merecleucbhead. Straight over this passes 
a scarcely visible tracks termed the King's Road ; sup- 
posed to have been that by which James V invaded this 
wild district^ in the justiciary excursion so well remem- 
bered in song and tradition for its unsparing severity. 
The track passed through between the two lochs aiid 
over the hills into Ettrick. An old song opens with 
this picturesque stanza : 

The king rode round the Merecleuch-bead, 
Booted and spurred, as we a* did see, 

Syne dined witli a lass at Mossfennan yett, 
A little below the Logan Lee. 

The present writer once walked from the Merecleuch 
over into Ettrick by the King's Road^ and was impress- 
ed with an idea that the sentiment of justice must 
have burned in the royal breast with no ordinary vi- 
gour, when it sustained him through the perils and fa- 
tigue of such a journey. 

St Mary's Loch abounds in fish of various sorts, and is 
much resorted to in summer by anglers. For the bet- 
ter accommodation of such enthusiasts, there has lately 
been erected at the head of the loch a small neat house, 
kept by a decent shepherd's widow of the name of Rich- 
ardson, who lets her spare room for any length of time 
at a small rent, and wno (experlus loquorj can provide 
her lodgers with as halesome and agreeable country fare 
as may anywhere be found. It is hardly possible to 
conceive any thing more truly delightful tnan a week's 
ruralizing in this comfortable little mansion, with the 
means of so much amusement at the very doors, and so 
many interesting objects of sight and sentiment lying 
closely around. •^ 

The deep long vale in which St Mary's Loch is bed- 
ded, forms the principal pass, or rather the most con- 
venient opening in this Alpine territory, between the 
eastern and western counties of the South of Scotland. 
It is continued at the limit of Selkirkshire by the vale 
of Moffat Water, and thus descends upon Annandale, 
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the central district of Dumfriesshire. Referring the 
reader for a continuation of its survey to the part of 
this work where that county is treated of, and only 
mentioning that innumerable notices regarding the 
scenery and antiquities of Yarrow may be found in the 

fublications of Sir Walter Scott and Mr James Hogg> 
shall now complete this account of Selkirkshire^ by 
a few paragraphs concerning its other vale^ that of Et- 
trick. 

After passing Bowhill and Carterhaugh^ at the junc- 
tion of the £ttrick and Yarrow^ the first object of in- 
terest that occurs in the former vale is Oakwood^ a tall 
and almost entire tower^ perched on the top of a steep 
bank overhanging a haugh on the south side of the 
river. Besides having been the residence of the unfor- 
tunate hero of the ballad already mentioned. Oak wood 
or Aikwood is believed to have been the mansion of the 
famous Michael Scott^ the wizard — (see notice of Lan- 
arkshire.) This tower has the good fortune to be still 
possessed of its roof^ though the floors are all gone. 
There used to be a haunted room in it — called " the 
Jingler's Room." A very remarkable thing happened 
at Oakwood some years ago. A cow belonging to the 
farm-house now attached to the old castle, happened 
to enter the long spiral stair-case which leads from the 
bottom to the very top of the tower, and, soon finding 
it impossible to turn back, was obliged, though the pro- 
cess must have been the most awkward and difiicult 
imaginable, to press forward through the narrow sinu- 
ous defile till she reached the top. To achieve this 
painful task, the animal took more than two days^ and 
the people of the farm had given her up for lost or stolen^ 
when, to their great surprise^ Hawkie informed them 
of her situation by sending down a faint low from the 
battlements. They were obliged to kill her there^ and 
bring her down by instalments. 

^ Two or three miles further up the glen stands the con- 
siderable village of £ttrick-brig-end ; about six miles a« 
bove which the ruinsof the important strength of Tushie- 
law may be discerned upon the brae which rises from the 
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north bank of the water, opposite to the debouche of a ri- 
vulet called Rankleburn. Tushielaw was the property of 
a branch of the powerful clan Scott. Adam Scott of Tu- 
shielaw^ who flourished in the reign of James V, was so 
distinguished and so formidable a freebooter, that he was 
ordinarily called the King of the Border. James at length 
came upon him one morning early, and put an end to 
his greatness by hanging him over his own gate.* 

Opposite to Tushielaw^ the minor vale of Rankle- 
burn recedes back into the dense mass of hills> contain- 
ing the lonely farms of Buccleuch. 1 his is supposed to 
have been the original property and residence of that 
noble family. There is now no trace of a baronial man- 
jsion throughout the whole of the extensive wild^ to give 
^countenance to such a tradition ; but there are the re- 
mains of a church and burial-ground, and what is more^ 
of a kiln and mill, besides traces of a large dam which 
conveyed water to the latter. The mill could only have 
been used for grinding the kane-corn paid to a feudal 
chief — there never having biien a single ridge of grain 
raised in the whole glen. It is^ moreover^ handed down 
by tradition^ that a daughter of one of the early chiefs 
of the Scotts — a young lady of great beauty — was the 
heroine of the first song to the tune of '^ Andro and his 
Cuttie Gun;" which commenced with the following 
stanza : 

Blythe, blythe, and merry was she, 

£]ythe was she biitt and ben ; 
£]ythe when she gaed to bed, 

And blyther when she rose again. 

The lower part of Ettrick^ unlike that of Yarrow, is 

* He was hanged upon an elm tree which still exists among 
the ruins, and over which he himself had previously hanged many 
an unfortunate wight. This is called the gallows tree, and it is 
curious to observe, that along its principal branches there are yet 
visible a number of nicks or hollows over which tlie ropes had 
been drawn, wherewith he performed his numerous execu- 
tions. 
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bare and uninteresting; but its superior division is 
quite the reverse. Here the spirited and most truly 
praise-worthy exertions of Lord Napier have begun to 
work a splendid change upon the primeval face of na- 
ture. This nobleman, whose proper name is Scott, and 
who is the lineal representative of the old family of 
Thirlstain^ which succeeded to the revered title of Na- 
pier by a maternal right, has, with an enthusiasm which 
iinds too little emulation in the land, employed for 
some years past his whole time and talents, together with 
much money, in improving the stock of the hills, and 
introducing into a district hitherto bound up in its own 
natural wildness all the attributes and amenities proper 
to the most civilized r^ons. He has planted a fine 
new seat close by the £aded baronial ruins of Thirl- 
stain ; surroundea the same with extensive plantations ; 
and dotted the country all round with snug little stone 
and lime lodges for the officials connected with his 
property. It is pleasing to know that the descendant 
of tne ffreat Napier has been guided in all his operations 
by notions only of the most disinterested kind,-— that, 
indeed, his enthusiasm has been one of benevolence ra- 
ther than any thing else,-*and that from the full half 
of the beautiful cottages which he has planted in this 
wilderness, the prayers, of the widow and the orphan 
nightly ascend to heaven in his behalf. 

The modern mansion of Thirlstain contains some 
highly interesting portraits, and a few paintings by the 
best masters. Among the former are two of the inven- 
tor of Logarithms, one of Queen Mary, an excellent 
King James,* and one of Lord Treasurer Marr. 

About a mile farther up the glen, stands Ettrick 
Kirk, with its little hamlet. The hills are here lofty 
and dark, resembling those of the Highlands, and 
forming one of the most impressive natural scenes in 
Selkirkshire. The church rears its smart little spick- 

* It is worthy of note that there is no engraving of this witty 
and much'de&med monarch at all like the original paintings, 
most of which are highly characteristic and pleasing. 
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and-span new fonxi in the midst of the awfid solitude^ 
surrounded by a burying-ground and a few trees. One 
of the very few houses near the sacred edifice, is point- 
ed out as the birth-place of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

This was in ancient times the site of a strength call- 
ed Ettrick House^ around which there was a village 
that contained no fewer than fifty^three fire-houses at 
the time of the Revolution^ though a more inhospitable 
place for a population so numerous could scarcely be 
conceived. A Mr James Anderson^ of the latter 
Tushielaw family^ turned out these poor tenants and 
subtenants about the year 1700, and built a fine man* 
sion-house on the property, which he was resolved to 
take into his own hands. This, of course, excited the 
indignation of the country people in a great degree, 
and was the cause of a rhyme being then circulated in 
the district, to the following effect : 

Ettrick- Ha* stands on yon plain, 
Kicbt sore exposed to wind and rain ; 
^nd on it the sun shines never at mom, 
Because it was built in the widow's corn ; 
And its foundations can never be sure. 
Because it was built on the ruin of the puir; 
But or an age is eome and gane, 
Or the trees owre the chimley-taps grow green, 
We winna ken where the house has been. 

This maledictory phrophecy has been strangely fulfilled. 
Not a vestige of Ettrick- Hall has been visible for many 
years; and its site can only be known by the trees 
which had been intended to form its avenue and adorn 
its garden. 

In the church yard of Ettrick, a handsome monu- 
ment has been erected since the commencement of this 
century, over the grave of the Rev. Thomas Boston, 
well known for his religious publications, who died 
pastor of this parish in the year 1732. The mo- 
dem church of Scotland has produced few men like 
Boston. At the Revolution, when the regular cler- 
gy were expelled for a political reason, the church was 
filled by a set of wild fanatics^ half-educated school- 
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masters^ &c. &c. ; and^ till a new generation arose, dur- 
ing the reign of George 11^ there was scarcely a single 
parish minister in Scotland of decent attainments. In 
this dark period, Boston shone almost alone, a man of 
high talents, and of respectable literature. His works^ 
in the midst of much superstition and fanaticism^ dis- 
play glimpses of the purest and most exalted piety^ 
wiUi^ at the same time^ a poetical fancy of no ordinary 
cast. His memory is held in< great reverence by the 
people of Ettrick, many of whom in youth had their 
religious sentiments elevated and confirmed by ^^ the 
flights" of Boston^ as commemorated and handed down 
by their fathers. 

Boston performed his duty as a clergyman with sin- 
gular assiduity and zeal. It is remembered by tradi- 
tion that^ at his last illness, when unable to rise from 
his bed^ to go to the pulpit^ he was so anxious to preach 
to his flock^ that he got a couch erected in a peculiar 
manner within a window, and, half- reclining thereon, 
delivered an animated discourse to the crowd who stood 
in the court-yard below. 

The peasantry of Selkirkshire still wear in all its 
primitive simplicity the true Lowland costume of the 
short blue coat, the gamashes on the legs, the broad flat 
woollen bonnet, ana the chequered grey plaid. The 
common toast at all festive meetings is perhaps worthy 
of commemoration ; and with it, as with a benediction, 
I close this article : 

Green hills, and waters blue, 
Grey plaids, and tarry woo ! 
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Sweet scenes of youth ! to faithful memory dear, 
Still fondly cherished with the sacred tear. 
When, in the softened light of summer skies, 
. Full on my soul life's first illusions rise ! 
Sweet scenes of youthful bliss, unknown to pain ! 
I come to trace your soothing haunts again, 
To mark each grace, that pleased my stripling prime. 
By absence hallowed, and endeared by time. 

LEYDEK. 

Pbrblesshirb occupies a central place in the Low- 
lands of Scotland, being bounded on the north by Mid- 
Lothian ; on the souths by Dumfriesshire ; on the westj 
by the county of Lanaik ; and on the east, by that of 
Selkirk. It is^ therefore, an inland county. Owing 
to its situation, also, amidst what are not improperly 
termed the Southern Highlands, it is a decidedly pas- 
toral district, though the vales which border its nume- 
rous streams are in general well cultivated. Owing to 
the mountainous character of the territory, out of 1 88,000 
acres, in which it consists, only 30,000 are arable. The 
county is not lai^e, its extreme length being only twen- 
ty-eight miles^ while the mean breadth may be about 
fourteen. 

The Tweed, which takes its rise in the southern ex- 
tremity of this county, and intersects its whole extent, 
gives it the inferior and popular denomination of Tweed- 
dale. The shire is mentioned under this name for the 
£rst time in a charter by David L The idea which 

five rise to this name is obvious ; for the dale of the 
weed is the most fertile and important part of the 
county, while the rest rises on both sides into lofty and 
barren hills, that only serve as a sort of boundary to the 
lower region. Like all mountain streams, the Tweed, 
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of which we now speak only so far as Peeblesshire is 
concerned, affords excellent nshing. At particular sea- 
sons of the year it is much resorted to on account of its 
trout fishing. It also affords good salmon. That fish 
seeks its upper extremity about the end of autumn, and 
returns after having spawned. On account of the in- 
crease which thus takes place in the number of salmon, 
the armorial bearings of reebles consist in three fishes, 
one swimming upward and two downward, with the 
explanatory motto, " Contra nando incrementutn," The 
inhabitants of Peebles, whose immunities were once 
much greater than now, still have a right to fish over a 
certain part of the river, and this privilege is altogether 
of importance sufficient to justify the honourable place 
of the three salmon in the town arms. Tweed is fed 
by innumerable mountain streamlets, hums, and waters, 
all of which are more or less distinguished by their va- 
lue in the eyes of Tweeddale fishers. As this work 
may perhaps fall into the hands of some who resort to 
these streams for the pleasure of fiy-fishing, we may be 
permitted to hint that it is to these little brooks rather 
than to the main river a stranger ought to direct his 
attention. The Tweed itself has been of late years so 
well combed of its treasures by '^ gentlemen from Edin- 
burgh," magazine editors, cockneys, et hoc genus omne, 
that fishing in it has become quite a vague unproduc- 
tive affair except to the skilly natives alone. Un the 
contrary, the little tributary streams are comparatively 
unrantsacked. The Terth, the Li/ne, the Manor, the 
Eddlestone, the Leithen, and the Quair yet afford capi- 
tal fishing. And there are even minuter burns, such 
as the Hay stone, &c. which will be found little less pro- 
ductive. A stranger would be surprised at the living 
wealth which the smallest streams in Tweeddale can 
produce. If he be at the pains to traverse the moun- 
tainous regions of the county, he will find every occa- 
sional hollow occupied by an insignificant looking rill, 
that goes " branking down the fell," with a merry and 
innocent sound, sometimes going darkly and quietly 
under the purple heather, and at other times coming 
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out bright and noisy into the sunshine, like a beautiful 
living creature playing at bo-peep. Here let him un- 
wind his pirn^ and prepare his basket. Every here and 
there he will find a small pool at the bottom of a de- 
8cent> like a landing-place in a stair. In each of these 
fiats, throughout the whole land of the stream^ even un- 
til he reach the ground-story in the valley below^ there 
is to be found one respectable indweller, the monarch 
of the tide, the head of the house^ with a family of 
smaller fry around him^ which he devours day after 
day at his leisure after the manner of the one-eyed gi- 
ant in Sindbad the sailor. Keep a little way back from 
the brink, and gently drop a fly over the said pool. It 
is necessary to U!se such a precaution^ for the rogue will 
remember having been nearly hooked last year in the 
days of his mennen-hood, and may therefore look be^* 
fore he leaps. In a little while, he has swallowed the 
delusive bait, and in three revolutions of a pirn^ the 
unconscionable guttler lies sprawling on the heather. 
Repeat this practice all the way down, and there can- 
not be the least doubt that^ before you reach the con- 
fluence of your stream with the neighbouring water^ 
you have been the occasion of as many widowhoods as 
the battle of Flodden. 

The hills of Tweeddale are not at all like those of 
the north and west Highlands. None of them are pre- 
cipitous or rocky ; nor do they rise into peaked or even 
into conical summits. Their outlines are in general 
soft^ and their ascents gentle. When a range of them 
is seen from a commanding eminence, it suggests the 
idea of the unbroken waves of the Biscay during the 
undulations of a subsiding storm. The chief mountains 
are Cardon, Scrape, Doilarlaw, HeWs Cleuck, Dun^ 
dreich, <^c. From the top of Scrape, the desolation of 
which is proverbial in Tweeddale, a view is obtained of 
the Lothians, the Merse, and the borders of England. 
On the top of Hell's Cleuch, which lies in the western 
part of the county ,^ is a cairn of stones, called the Py- 
ketstane, marking the boundary of three parishes, name- 
ly, Stobo, Broughton, and Kilbucho : and from this 
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cairn there is a view of the country beyond the Forth, 
and a chain of mountains from the east part of Fife as 
far as Dunbarton. South of the Forth, the view ex* 
tends as far east as North Berwick, likewise to the £il- 
don Hills near Melrose, and the Cheviots in Northum- 
berland. A view of similar extent may be obtained 
from the top of Dundreich or Druid's Hill, situated in 
the parish of Eddlestone, a more central part of th^ 
county. The height of both Hell's Cleuch and Dun- 
dreich is upwards of two thousand feet. Hartfell and 
Broadlaw, two of the loftiest summits on the extreme 
border of the county, are 2,800 feet above the level of 
the sea. In the parish of Tweedsmuir, where the 
Tweed has its sources, a number of hills are very beau- 
tiful, being covered with grass to the very tops. The 
whole afford excellent pasture for both sheep and black 
eattle. 

In its course from the heights of Tweedsmuir, the 
chief river takes a northerly direction, and presents, for 
many miles, beautiful but very narrow arable banks. 
Here its innumerable windings, with the projections 
and retrocessions of the bases of the hills, some of which 
are skirted with wood, present a delightful variety of 
rural scenes. Towards the north and east, the features 
of the country are here and there softened ; the hills 
subside ; broader valleys intervene ; the Tweed as- 
sumes new majesty as it flows along ; and cultivation 
displays greater efficacy. About the centre of the 
county, there occurs an extensive plain, rising up gra- 
dually from the banks of the river towards the hills on 
both sides ; and in the middle«of this beautiful di^rict, 
upon two eminences, skirting the north bank of the ri- 
ver, is situated the town of Peebles. 

Pebbles, the capital of the county, and the seat of 
a Presbytery, is a royal burgh of great antiquity, con- 
taining upwards of two thousand inhabitants, and situ- 
ated about twenty-two miles directly south of Edin- 
burgh. The town consists in three or four streets, be- 
sides a few little lanes, and a suburb on the south bank 
of the Tweed of recent erection. The main street is 
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spacious, and well built of a fine blue whin-stone ; and 
many good houses are interspersed throughout the 
meaner parts of the town. The appearance of the whole 
from any point around^ is highly pleasing, while the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery conspires to render 
it the admiration of tourists. It is divided into two 
districts, the old and the new town. The old town is 
a single street, mostly consisting of cottages of one 
story, and impaved. The other is a more extensive and 
populous as well as elegant district. The £ddlestone 
Water, here called by the strange name of Cuddie, di- 
vides the two. The old town lies to the west of the 
new. It was once larger than now, and formed the 
whole burgh ; but, having been found unsusceptible of 
defence, and perpetually exposed to the inroads of the 
English, the inhabitants resolved^ about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, to remove its site to a more emi- 
nent and defensible piece of ground on the other side 
of the Eddlestone Water. The new town was sur- 
rounded by a wall, few vestiges of which now remain, 
though its limits do not appear to have been ever much 
transgressed. The High Street of Peebles is termin- 
ated to the west by a modem church, which occupies 
the site of an ancient castle, no vestige of which has 
existed within the memory of man. On both sides of 
the street the ground descends, and is occupied by the 
gardens of the inhabitants. The bottom of the gardens 
on the north side is bounded by Cuddie, on the south 
by a common called the Green, which, like that of Glas- 
gow, extends along the bank of the river. At the west 
end of the town, Tweed Bridge, a structure of great an- 
tiquity> consisting of five arches, and upon which the 
magistrates of Peebles have the right of levying a cus- 
tom, connects the town with a large suburb on the op- 
posite bank, and with the southern district of the 
county. 

Peebles is a town very slightly distinguished by com- 
merce or manufacture. Woollen, linen, and cotton 
weaving ; a brewery ; the cultivation of the burgh 
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lands ; fishing ; the various mills ; retail merchandise ; 
and servile rustic labours^— affotd ta the inhabitants 
their principal means of subsistence. The town^ though 
neat and agreeaUe^ has thus a decidedly dull aspect. 
It has a weekly market^ and seven annual £airs. 

The chief charms of the town arise from its healthi- 
ness, and the celebrated excellence of its schools. 
Many genteel families are induced to reside in it upon 
these accounts, and a considerable number of boys are 
sent from various quarters of Scotland, as well as from 
abroad, to the two boarding-schools kept by the respec- 
tive teachers. The prosperity of the town has been of 
late years much improved by the attention and encou- 
ragement of one 01 the neishbouring proprietors. Sir 
John Hay of Haystone and Smithqeld, Bart., who, 
among various other acts, of munificenJDe, has instituted 
a free school for female children. 

In the eyes of the antiquary and the admirer of the 
native literature of his country, Peebles possesses con- 
siderable charms. It is the well-known scene of the 
ancient poem, entitled " Peebles to the Play," in which 
the author, supposed to be no less a person than James I, 
represents a great annual festival of music, diversions, 
and feasting. The festival, which w»s attended by all 
the inhabitants of the south of Scotland in their best 
apparel, took place " at Beltain," or A4[ay. The BeUain 
fittr of Peebles, which is still held regularly upon the 
first Wednesday of May, must be copsidered, though 
quanta mutata ah tUo, as the descendant of the ancient 
" Play." Indeed, this is quite certifie4 by the circum- 
stance of the fair having been, till aboi)t the middle of 
the last century, distinguished by a horsqi-raoe, and other 
festivities approaching nearer to those of the ''Play," 
than the mere tryst into which the thing has now degen- 
erated. The theory of James I having b^en the]author of 
the poem, derives credit from the circumstance of that 
monarch having granted to- his confessor David Rat, an 
hospital styled St Leonard's, about a mile and a half east- 
ward of the town. Peebles is also well known to have 
been the occasional residence of the Scottish kings. Its 
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situation on tlie direct road to the king's forest of £t- 
trick^ and in the midst of a fine hunting country^ (part 
of which still gets the name of Kin^s Meadows,*) 
caused it to become a royal residence at a very early 
period. The traditions of the town still preserve the 
remembrance of this fact in very vivid terms. 

Within the remembrance of people still alive^ some 
of the houses of Peebles bore the names of noblemen, 
attendants of the court, who had once inhabited them. 
Some of the names of the places in the town still bear 
very remarkable names. A strand which crosses the 
High Street about the middle^ is called the Dean's 
Gutter, on account, no doubt, of the minister of Peebles, 
who was always Arch-Dean of Glasgow, to which dio- 
cese the town belonged. A corner of the street near 
the cross is called the Cunyie Neuk, in allusion, per- 
haps, to a mint which might have once been established 
in its neighbourhood. An ancient and good-looking 
house in the Old Town, now occupied by a variety of 
poor families, is called the Virgin Inns, having probably 
been a nunnery. There also still exists a large and 
highly respectable house in the close neighbourhood of 
the Deans Gutter, known to have belonged to the 
family of Queensberry, and in which the last Duke was 
bom. This edifice has a castellated appearance, one of 
its comers bearing a curious turret of the pepper-box 
order, and there being no entrance to the mansion ex- 
cepting by an arched passage leading into a court-yard 
behind. This is believed to be the scene of a highly 
romantic incident which has been thus related by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

There is a tradition in Tweeddale, that when Neid- 
path Castle, near Peebles, was inhabited by the Earls of 
March, a mutual passion subsisted between a daughter 
of that noble fstmilj, and a son of the laird of Tushielaw, 
in Ettrick forest. As the alliance was thought unsuit- 
able by her parents, the young man went abroad. Dur- 

• The property of Sir John Hay, oa" tiie south bank of the 
Tweed abotit half a mile below Peebles* 
Pcebiesskire. 
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ing his absence^ the young lady fell into a consumption : 
and at lengthy as the only means of saving her life^ her 
father consented that her lover should be recalled. On 
the day when he was expected to pass through Peebles, 
on the road to Tushielaw, the young lady^ though much 
exhausted> caused herself to be carried to the balcony 
of a house in Peebles, belonging to the family, that she 
might see him as he rode past. Her anxiety and eager- 
ness gave such force to her organs, that she is said to 
have distinguished his horse's footsteps at an incredible 
distance. But Tushielaw^ unprepared for the change 
in her appearance^ and not expecting to see her in 
that place^ rode on without recognising her, or even 
slackening his pace. The lady was unable to support 
the shock, and, after a short struggle, died in the arms 
of her attendants. 

Peebles, from its British name signifying shealings 
or dwelling-places, seems to have been a settlement of 
the Ottadini, during the earliest centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Before the end of the thirteenth century, it 
must have been a place of sufficient importance to re- 
quire a municipal government ; as '^ Guillame de la 
Chambre, bailyf of Peeblis," signed the bond of allegi- 
ance to Edward I at Berwick, in the year 12Q6, The 
town and county of Peebles formed one of those pro- 
vinces assigned over to Edward III in 1334, by the 
younger Baliol, in liquidation of L.SOOO per annum, 
which the latter monarch bound himself, with such 8e« 
curity, to pay to the former. There cannot be any 
doubt that the town suffered frequently and severely 
[ from the '' auld enemies of England," who usually, in 

I their incursions across the Border, burnt all the towns 

that came in their way. Henry Darnley once spent a 
, Christmas at Peebles, when, a storm preventing his de- 

parture from the town, he and his train exhausted their 
stock of provisions and were nearly starved. Birrel, in 
his diaiy, records that on the fourth of July 1603, there 
was " ane grate fyre in Peblis town." The people have 
a tradition that the town has been twice altogether 
burnt, and believe a prophecy which foretells that it is 
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yet to be burnt down once more. Peebles was the first 
halting- place of Montrose after the defeat of Philip- 
haugh. The town scarcely can be said to make any 
figure in history. The inhabitants seem to have be- 
held the course of political events with a degree of apa- 
thetic indifference, hostile to the fame of history. Such, 
for instance, was their laudable coolness upon even that 
exciting subject the Covenant, that, out of all the Low- 
landers assembled at Both well- bridge, only twelve men 
were from Tweeddale.* 

At the end of the fifteenth century, there were no 
fewer than eleven places of worship in Peebles. The 
number is now diminished to three. Out of the whole* 
eleven ancient fabrics, the remains of only two now re^ 
main visible. The most ancient was that of St Mary, 
which still exists as a ruin in the centre of the church- 
yard at the west end of the Old Town. This edifice 
was built in the eleventh centiiry, out of the materials, 
it is supposed, of a more ancient fabric which occupied 
the same site. To the chaplains of St Mary in Peebles, 
King David granted the corn and waulk mills of Inver- 
leithen, with the adjacent lands. It has been disused 
as a place of worship since the Reformation, though 
not altogether for other purposes, as Oliver Cromwell 
appropriated it to his service as a stable for his dragoons, 
during the siege of Neidpath Castle. Of the whole edi- 
fice only the steeple, a very strong piece of mason- 
work, with an internal stair^ now remains. The church- 
yard is extensive and enclosed by a goodly stone walL 
The second church in point of antiquity was the still 
more dignified one called the Cress Church, situated on 
the north side of the town. This was founded in the 
thirteenth century, by Alexander the 111^ upon a very 
curious account. The remains of a human body that 
had been cut in pieces and enclosed in a shrine of stone, 
with a cross lying near it, bearing the name of St Ni- 
colaus, having then been found on the spot, and being 

* A fact which strikingly proves the provinciality of Cameron- 
ianism. 
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supposed to be the remains of that saints who suffered 
martyrdom in the third century^ the bishop of Glasgow, 
ecclesiastical superior of Peebles^ requested the king to 
build a church over the place, for the preservation 
of the relics and the commemoration of the circum- 
stance. Alexander complied by erecting a conventual 
church, with cloisters for seventy Red Friars ; and the 
edifice was dedicated to God and the Holy Cross,* and 
designated the Cross Church of Peebles. In the front 
or south wall of the church, a small arch was built over 
the shrine in which the relics of St Nicolas were depo- 
sited ; so that the religious, whether within or without 
the church, might pay their devotions to it. At the 
Reformation, the church was converted into a presby- 
terian place of worship, which it continued to be till 
l7S4f, when the present edifice at the western extremi- 
ty of the High Street succeeded it in that office. Part 
of the cloisters, which assumed the form of a square 
behind the church, were used as the public school of 
Peebles till the beginning of the last century. At the 
present moment, not the slightest vestige of these 
buildings remains ; while the rich territory in the 
neighbourhood, which formerly belonged to the Friars 
and is still known by the name of the KirJdands, owns 
for proprietors the honest burgesses of Peebles. Since 
its desertion as a place of worship in 1784, the Cross 
Church has undergone prodigious dilapidations, so that 
little more than the square tower at the west end, and 
one or two fragments of waU, now exists above the 
ground. This, we are sorry to record, has been greatly 
owinff to the culpable n^lect of the magistrates of 
Peebles. For a long course of years, it was the custom 
of the common people and the serving damsels of the 
town to resort to the " Auld Kirk," for free-stone, where- 
withal to sand their floors and burnish their pewter and 
brazen culinary utensils. The rybats and architraves 
of the edifice, the only parts consisting of sandstone^ 

* In Peebles to the Play, one of the persons swears '' by the 
Holy Rude of Peebles." 
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thus suffered most severely ; so that at lengthy after 
having been J'ree to all. comers for thirty vears^ almost 
the whole body of the Cross Church tumbled one day 
to the ground. We must^ however^ do the magistrates 
the justice to say that^ immediately thereupon^ they 
issued what old !Birrel would have called " ane strict 
proclamation" forbidding in the strongest possible terms 
any further dilapidations ! A third old church of Pee- 
bles stood till forty years ago with its steeple in the 
centre of the High Street^ about a hundred yards in 
advance of the modern fabric. It used to be popularly 
denominated the Chapel, but was only used as a place 
of worship during bad weather^ when the people round 
it inconvenient to attend the Cross Church. 

Peebles is governed by a provost, two bailies^ and 
seventeen counsellors. As a royal burgh^ it unites 
with Linlithgow, Lanark, and Selkirk, in sending a 
member to parliament. 

Peeblesshire contains no towns besides that which 
forms its capital. Some of its villages are worthy of 
notice. Linton, a burgh of regality in the northern 
part of the county, situated upon the water of Lyne 
from which it takes its name, and about sixteen miles 
from Edinburgh, is inhabited chiefly by weavers, shoe^ 
makers, and other mechanics, who work only for the 
people in the neighbourhood. It has annual markets, 
which begin on the second Wednesday of June old 
style, and continue for four successive W ednesdays fol- 
lowing. At these there are alwavs great quantities of 
sheep for sale. The prosperity, rormer or present, of 
this institution is indicated by a proverbial phrase of 
the county; it being customary for the people of 
Tweeddale to compare any great throng or crowd, 
without or within doors, to *^ Linton Mercat." Ed- 
OLESTONE, on the road &om Edinburgh to Peebles, and 
four miles north of the latter, is a neat village, situated 
on the banks of the water of the same name. It has a 
fair for black cattle and the hiring of servants, held an« 
nually on the 25th of September, and which, in the 
better days of fairs, enjoyed an immense celebrity* 
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Skirling is an irregular village, situated on the west' 
ern frontier of the county, with four annual fairs. 
Broughton, on the road from Edinburgh to Moffat, is a 
thriving village, remarked by strangers for its neatness, 
having been rebuilt in the English fashion, by the late 
James Dickson of Kilbucho, Esq. Inverleithen is 
situated about six miles below Peebles, in an uncom- 
monly fine situation, at the confluence of Leithen Wa« 
ter with the Tweed. The village occupies the bottom 
of a sequestered dell, with mountains rising on all sides, 
some of them wooded to the top, and having the ma- 
jestic Tweed rolling in front. Here is a mineral spring, 
which has of late years been resorted to by vast num- 
bers of invalids, as well as others who only desire the 
pleasure of a few weeks of summer rustication. The 
place has therefore undergone a recent change from a 
sequestered and unknown village, distinguished only 
by a woollen manufactory, into a fashionable watering- 
place. Various new houses have been lately built for 
the accommodation of families as well as individuals vi- 
siting the well ; and rapid approaches are making to a 
conventional system of comfort that must soon render 
it one of the most agreeable summer residences in the 
south of Scotland. The well, which forms the main 
attraction, is impregnated with salt and sulphur, and 
is used in cutaneous and scorbutic disorders. Near 
Inverleithen are pointed out the remains of a British 
Fort, and ruins of towns may be traced at the mouth 
of every defile through the mountains. The churdi 
formerly belonged to the monks of Melrose and Kelso; 
but the parish now forms psurt of th« presbytery of Pee- 
bles. 

Of the numerous seats and villas scattered over the 
surface of Peeblesshire, I shall only be able to notice 
a few. Bams (Burnet) is a fine old Scottish, manor- 
house upon the Manor water, two miles west from 
Peebles. Cairnmuir (Lawson) is situated in the pa- 
rish of Kirkurd, on the western confines of the county. 
Cardrona, the seat of the old family of WiUiamson, 
and the antiquity of which is proved by the mentioa 
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made of it in '' Peblis to the Play/' stands about four 
miles from the county-town, on the south bank of the 
Twee4- Castle^Craig, in Kirkurd parish, is the mo- 
dern mansion of Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, fiart. 
Cringleiie, a fine seat partly ancient and partly new> 
which gives a title to its proprietor as a Lord of Ses- 
sion, stands amongst some trees about two miles north 
of Peebles. Darnhall, an ancient seat of the family of 
Elibank, is four miles from Peebles in the same direc- 
tion. Kailyie, mentioned in the poem above mentioned, 
and where there is now a handsome modern mansion, 
the seat of Robert Nutter Campbell, Esq. lies about 
two miles from Peebles, on the opposite bank of the 
Tweed. King's Meadows, the beautiful seat of Sir 
John Hay, stands on the opposite bank of the Tweed 
from Peebles. La Mancha, Lord Dundonald, is in 
Newlands parish, west from Peebles. MaghiehiU, 
Montgomery, on the Lyne, is near the above. New 
Posso, — Nasmyth, Bart, is seven miles south from Pee- 
bles. The Pirn, Horseburgh, is in Inverleithen parish. 
Porlmore, the beautiful seat of Colin M'Kenzie, Esq. 
lies close by the road between Edinburgh and Peebles, 
about ^ve miles from the latter. Romanno, Kennedy, 
lies on the Lyne. Skirling is the property of Sir Tho- 
mas Gibsoii Carmichael. Stobo Castle, the handsome 
modern mansion of Sir James Montgomery, Bart, is 
about seven miles from Peebles in a south-westerly di- 
rection. Traquair, Earl of Traquair, is seven miles 
from Peebles on the Tweed. 2'he Wheim, Montgo- 
mery, stands upon the Lyne, seven miles from the 
town. 

Peeblesshire contains few natural curiosities, and 
labours under a deficiency of valuable minerals, such 
as coal, marl, &c. though small seams of lime, white 
and red free-stone, fuller's earth, slate, and even of 
both coal and marl, are to be found in some of the se- 
questered districts. The county is by no means de- 
ficient in remains of antiquity. These chiefly consist 
of encampments and fortresses of different degrees of 
6trength. Of the former, there are two— -one, a Ro- 
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man Castra Stativa at LYne^ containing an area o£ 
about six acres^ now ploughed^ and where many coins 
and other things have been found. The other is a Bri- 
tish Fort on a risine eround immediately adjoining to 
the village of Inveneithen. 

The vale of the Tweed has not been in past times 
more distinguished by the smiles of Flora^ or the 
breathings of poetry and love> than by the alarms in- 
cident to a territory exposed to all the perils of preda- 
tory and national warfare. During that unhappy era 
still remembered in the county by the descriptive ap- 
pellation of " the riding times/' Peeblesshire took its 

. share in the system of mutual rapine and bloodshed 
which prevailed between two states that ought natural- 
ly to have been allied^ as they now happily are^ in the 
bonds of domestic as. well as' political union. In de- 
fence against the depredations of their enemies^ strong 
castles were built along the banks of the Tweedy part- 
ly at the expense of government and partly that of the 
landholders of the country. These were built of stone 
and lime^ in the shape of square towers with a few 

exterior defences. They usually consisted of three 
stories ; the lower one on the ground floor vaulted^ into 
which the horses and cows were brought in times of 
danger ; the great hall^ in which the fainily lived ; and 
the highest, in which w£re the bed-rooms designed for 
public as well as for private safety- They were by ger 
neral consent built alternately on both sidep of ;the rir 
ver, and in a continued .view, of each othet. A Are 
kindled on the top of these towers was the known sig- 
nal of an incursion of the enemy. The smoke gave the 
signal by day> the flame by night ; and over a tract of 
country seventy miles long, from Berwick to the Beild, 
and fifty miles broad, intelligence was in this manner 
conveyed with a dispatch which has only been equalled 
by the modern iavention of the telegraph. As those 
buildings are not only antiquities, but evidences of the 
ancient state of the country, it will not be improper to 
mention those along the Tweed for ten miles below 
Peebles and as many above it. Thus Elibank Tower 
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looks to one at HoUowlee ; this to one at Scrogbank ; 
this to one at Caberstane ; this to one at Bold ; this to 
one at Purves's Hill; this to those at fnverleithen^ 
Traquair and Griestane ; this last to one at Ormiston ; 
this to one at Cardrona ; this to one at Nether Hors- 
burgh ; this to Horsburgh Castle ; this to those at Hay- 
stoun, Castlehill of Peebles^ and Neidpath ; this last to 
one at Caverhill ; this to one at Barns^ and to another 
6tt Lyne ; this to those at Easter Happrew^ Easter Da- 
wick, Hill-House, and Wester Dawick, now New 
Posso ; this last to one at the Dre va ; and this to one 
at Thanes or Tinnis Castle, near Drumelzier. 

Of these fortresses, the castle of Neidpath, about a 
mile west from the town of Peebles, and in the line of 
the principal street, is the strongest and in the best 
preservation* This castle stands on a rock projecting 
over the north bank of the Tweed, Which here runs 
through a deep narrow glen once well wooded on both 
sides* Towards the land on the north side, Neidpath 
Castle commanded an important pass. By whom or at 
what period it was built is unknown. Its walls are 
eleven feet in thickness, and cemented with lime almost 
as hard as the stony whin-stone of which they are 
built. It was anciently the property and chief resi- 
dence of the powerful family of the Frasers, first pro- 
prietors of Oliver Castle, and afterwards of a great 
part of the lands from that to Peebles, and sheriffs of 
the county; and from whom sprung the families of 
Lovat and Salton in the north. The last of that fami- 
ly in the male line was the brave Sir Simon Eraser, 
who, in 1303, along with Sir John Cumming, with on- 
ly 10,000 men, repulsed and defeated 30,000 English 
in three battles fought, throughout the course ot one 
day, en Roslin Moor. Sir Simon left two daughters, 
co-heiresses to his great estate ; one of whom was mar- 
ried to the ancestor of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and 
the other to the ancestor of the Earl of Wigton ; which 
families therefore quartered the arms of the Erasers 
with their own. Though it is a good many centuries 
since the Frasers thus ceased to possess Neidpath in 
Peeblesshire* 
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the male line, a deer's head^ the crest of that family^ 
was lately visible over the archway which gives en- 
trance to the court-yard of the castle; and the same 
was carved upon the cross of Peebles^ a curious pillar 
springing from an octagon of mason-work^ about the 
centre of the town^ but which, for reasons inexplicable, 
was removed about fifteen years ago from the street 
which it adorned, in the course of one of those calen- 
tures of improvement with which the magistrates of 
country towns are sometimes visited. 

Neidpath Castle, an object truly worthy the atten- 
tion of strangers, consists jn a single massive tower, 
with a suite of out«houses, having a square court-yard 
on the north-east side, while in all other directions it 
overhangs the precipitous bank of the river. It was 
formerly approached by an avenue of trees, all of which 
are now gone. On one side of this avenue was an or-i 
chard, while on the other a garden, laid out in a suc- 
cession of terraces, descended to the brink of the 
Tweed. Not having been inhabited by any person of 
consequence, or repaired, for thirty years, it is now 
fedling fast to decay; all the offices are roofless, the 
gardens are reduced to the condition of parks, the 
court-yard is dilapidated, and at least one side of. the 
castle itself is in a state of absolute ruin. 

Though history has not recorded the foundation of 
this interesting old strength, tradition, as usual, is by 
no means silent upon the subject. It is said and be- 
lieved in Peebles, that Neidpath Castle and Tweed 
Bridge were respectively built, an inconceivable while 
ago, by two sisters. It will be observed that these 
may have been co-heiresses of Sir Simon Eraser. But 
the supposition is somewhat invalidated by another re- . 
port, which bears that the bridge was, like so many 
other public works in Scotland, constructed by the 
Picts. I shall not attempt to reconcile the two conflict- 
ing theories, but merely content myself with mention- 
ing another curious traditionary trait respecting the 
very ancient bridge of Peebles. When this fabric, say 
the country people, was constructed, the wages of a 
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labouring-man were just a plack^ or the third part of a 
penny, per day. This appears an exceedingly paltry 
pittance in the eyes of a modern ; but it was, in reali- 
ty, as good a wage as any now procured by working 
people. The plack which the architects of Peebles 
Bridge receivea, was sufficient to purchase a peck of 
oatmeal ; now, we have been given to understand that 
the value of that quantity of food is to this day the or- 
dinary criterion of the wages of a day-labourer. 

Neidpath Castle continued in the possession of the 
celebrated family of the Hays of Yester for several 
centuries^ and, after its proprietors had been raised to 
the peerage of Tweeddale, John, the second earl, gar- 
risoned it in 1650 for the service of Charles II. It is 
remarkable for having held out longer against Cromwell 
than any place south of the Forth. The poetical Lord 
Yester must have been inspired by his residence here, 
in the composition of his beautinil old Scottish song 
" Tweedsiae." The exile which he there apprehended 
from the banks of the Tweed, on account of the cruelty 
of his mistress, befell his family through their impover- 
ishment brought upon them by their adherence to the 
cause of distressed royalty; and they were obliged, be- 
fore the end of the reign of Charles II, to part with 
their barony of Neidpath. It was purchased by Wil- 
liam, first Duke of Queensberry, for his second son^ the 
first Earl of March ; in the possession of whose family 
it continued, till the late Duke of Queensberry^ who, 
on his accession to the dukedom in 177^^ had united 
the eiftates and titles of March and Queensberry, dying 
in 1810, left it to the Earl of Wemyss, its present pro- 
prietor. 

The view of Neidpath Castle to be obtained from a 
spot near the toll-bar on the west, — with Peebles, its 
bridge, and the course of the river in the back-ground, 
—is considered very fine, -and has been frequently 
brought under the pencil. 

Drumelzier Castle, the extreme-western individual 
of the Tweeddale chain of fortresses, is worthy of par- 
ticular notice. Situated upon the banks of the Tweed, 
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it was formerly the seat of the Tweedies. This once 
powerfal femily had^ in former times, great possessions 
m the south of Scotland, but is now reduced, we be- 
lieve, to a single laird or small proprietor. The story 
of its origin is yet told in the country.' The bold baron 
who possessed Drumelzier Castle in the twelfth cen- 
tury, liaving gone a-cmsading to the Holy Land^ his 
young spouse was left at home^ in ehavge of the house 
tlid estate. Coming back ^' aifter limg years,'* he-wa* 
surprised to find — not '' a man where nae man shohld 
be," — but a stout little brat, who saluted his dame-liy 
the startling term mother, and was, in all cdnsdence^ 
equally out of place with '^ the man" of the exquisit^i 
ly humorous old Scottish song. On inquiring 

How cam this bairn here, kimmer. 
How cam this to be ? 

he was given to understand, that as she had, one even- 
ing soon after his departure, walked alone upon the 
banks of the Tweed, a strange wight, whom the classi- 
cal fancy of a later age would have represented as the 
gehiiis of the river, suddenly rushed from the stream 
and compelled her to submit to his embraces. The re« 
suit had been the birth of this little stranger, wha, for 
want of a better name, had got the familiar one of 
Tweedie, from an idea that he had a sort of claim of 
paternity upon the river. How the baron relished this 
information, or what he did in consequence, either is 
^ot recorded, or has escaped the memory of mv infor- 
mant. But dius much is certain, that little Tweedie 
afterwards succeeded so well in life as to become the 
&ander of a powerful and opulent family. Drumelzier 
Castle went, by marriage, to a cadet of the Hays of 
Yeater, whose descendant still possesses it. In the 
neighbourhood of the castle, upon the point of a steep 
conical rock, stands the ruin of a smaller fortress call- 
ed the Thanes or Tinnis CastlCf formerly used as a sort 
of redoubt or citadel by the garrison of Drumelzier, 
and still also the property of the Hays. 
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Horshurgh Castle, — situated upon a rising ground 
about two miles below Peebles^ and passed by the road 
between that town and Innerleithen^ Selkirk^ Kelso^ 
&c.-— was the fortress which immediately corresponded 
with that of the Castle-hill of Peebles. The tower^ 
now a ruin^ was formerly the seat of the family of Hors- 
burgh of that ilk^ still a considerable proprietor ia the 
county^ though now resident at the Pirn. Of the ori- 
gin of this family^ which was respectable enough in the 
sixteenth century to intermarry with the Hays of Yes- 
ter^ — when the name was spelt Horsburche, — the fol- 
lowing traditionary account has never been given in 
print. During the time that Peebles was a hunting-re^ 
sidence to the kings of Scotland^ the king and his nobles 
were one day engaged in the sport of hawking along 
the banks of the Tweed. The hawk happening to fly 
across the river in pursuit of his prey^ and the river be- 
ing in floods the royal party were put out^ and had the 
additional mortification of being unable to recall their 
bird, which was a favourite of the king. They were 
relieved, however, from their dilemma by an unexpect- 
ed circumstance. The ancestor of the Horsburghs, then 
bearing a different (if any) name^ was engaged on the 
opposite side of the river in ploughing the lands which 
afterwards became the estate of his family. Acquaint- 
ed with the stream whose banks he cultivated, he loosed 
his plough, and, with one of his horses, came across, 
and restored the hawk and his prey to the royal hunt* 
er ; for which meritorious service, the king, in a trans- 
port of gratitude, instantly endowed him wim all the 
lands that could be seen n>om his pkttgk north of the 
Tweed. The tradition adds, tfatitj as he %vas crossing 
the river, either the king, or oike of his attendants, criea 
'out, '' Horse bruik weel 1" as much as to say, " May the 
good steed bear well up against the current!" — and thence 
the lands and their owner were called Horshruik, which 
in the course of time has been softened to Horsburgh 
'£lnd pronounced Horsbra, 

'' Traquair House is- the only other fastness which we 
can distinguish by a particular notice. It is situated, 
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like the restj on the banks of the Tweed, and consists 
in a tower of very remote antiquity, to which the great 
additions which caused the house to assume its pre- 
sent un- fortress-like aspect, were made in the reign of 
Charles I by John Earl of Traquair, Lord High Trea- 
surer of Scotland under that monarch. The house 
continues to be the seat of the Earls of Traquair, so 
remarkable in this protestant country for their conti- 
nued attachment to the Roman Catholic faith. Upon 
an eminence at a little distance, is '' the Bush aboon 
Traquair," consisting of a few meagre birch trees, the 
remains probably of a considerable thicket, once the 
seat of pastoral love, and which, as such, has been con- 
secrated in the strains of one of our best national me- 
lodies. 

In the upper part of the country many remains of 
antiquity are still to be seen. The church of Tweeds- 
muir stands upon a mount, which is generally supposed 
to be an ancient tumulus, and is vulgarly called a 
Roman work. Vestiges of the ancient castles of Oliver, 
Fruid, and Hawkshaw, are extant near a farm called 
Nether Minzeon. On the banks of the Fruid is the 
grave of Marion Chisholm, who is said to have come 
hither from Edinburgh, while the plague was raging 
there, and to have communicated the pestilential infec- 
tion to the inhabitants of the three different farms of 
Nether Menzion, Glencotha, and Fruid, by means of a 
bundle of clothes which she brought with her ; in conse- 
quence of which a number of persons died, and were 
buried in the ruins of their houses, which their neigh- 
bours pulled down upon their dead bodies^ 

In the parish of Glenholm are the remains of six an- 
cient towers which were built for defence against the 
incursions of the borderers. There is a plain by the 
side of Tweed, on which there are several mounts, ap- 
parently artificial. The proprietor had the curiosity 
many years ago to cause one of them to be dug up, 
and there found the skeleton of a man with l^acelets on 
his arms ; the body was enclosed in a stone building, and 
nigh him was an urn. 
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Upon a spot in the parish of Drumelcier, near the 
confluence of the Powsail with the Tweedy there is a 
little tumulus^ said to 1)e the grave of Merlin^ the ce- 
lebrated Caledonian seer. Whatever may be thought 
of such an averment^ it cannot be disputed that the 
tradition has at least probability. Connected with it^ is 
a rhyme^ 

When Tweed and Pownil meet at Merlin's grave, 
Scotland and England that day ae king shall have* 

This old prophecy is said to have been fulfilled on the 
day of King James's coronation as monarch of Great Bri- 
tain^ when there was such a flood in both the Tweed 
and Powsail that their waters did actually meet at 
Merlin's grave> — a juncture which never took place 
either before or since. 

In the parish of Broughton are the remains of ten 
'old fortresses or towers, which appear to have been 
houses of great strength. In the under story they 
had a wooden door of uncommon thickness, full of iron 
spikes with broad heads, and a strong iron gate that 
opened on the inside. One of these doors and gates 
was preserved in the parish for a long time/ as a piece 
of antiquity, and had been seen by several people alive 
thirty years ago. In one of the castles Macbetn is said 
to have lived ; and it is called Macbeth* s Castle to this 
day. 

In Megget, a district of the parish of Lyne, once a 
distinct parish, are the remains of two old towers, which 
appear to have been built partly for defence, partly for 
accommodating the kings of Scotland, when on their 
hunting-parties in '* the Forest." The traces of three 
or four roEids, in different directions across the hills, are 
still visible. At what period, or with what desim they 
were formed, is uncertain, though it is probable that« 
when the countir was covered with wood, they were 
cut out for the king and his suite when they went a-^ 
hunting. 
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The paridi of Manor^ which stretches to the south- 
west of the town of Peebles^ contains several curiosities 
of an antique description ; in purticular^ the remains of 
a Roman camp^ where a Roman urn and some old coins 
were dug up a few years ago— 'ft tower raised upon an 
eminence^ and which app^rs to haife served as the 
watch-tower of the district — and a huge upright 
stone^ built into the wall by a way side^ marked by 
strange holes^ and apparently an aboriginal monu- 
ment. 

In the parish of Newlands^ at the confluence of the 
Forth and the Tweed, stand the stately ruins of Dro«- 
chils Castle, which was built by the Regent Morton^ 
and left unfinished at his decapitation. 

The Crook Inn may occasionally appear to travellers 
the most important object in the county of Peebles- 
shire ; and we cannot, therefore, pass it over in silence. 
It is a lonely house, in the southern and mountainous 
district of the county, serving as a stage upon the road 
from Edinbuigh to Dumfries. Its situation upon the 
west bank <^ the Tweed, and the circumstance of a 
fxtm house called HearthMane being placed directly op- 
posite to it on the east, have given occasion to a very 
curious and popular puzzle. '^ The Tweed," say the 
inhabitants w Tweedoale to strangers, ^' is one of the 
most remarkable livers in the wond, for at one part of 
its course it runs through between the Crook and the 
Hearthstane." We need not explain to our Scottish 
readers, that the crook is the name of an iron hook, 
from which culinary utensils are suspended over the fire 
in the kitchens of Amn-heuses in Scotland. 
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How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful vales, 
Where spreading hawthorns gaily bloom ; 

How sweetly wind thy sloping dales, 
Where lambkins wanton through the broom. 

BURKS. 

DuMFRisssHiRB, one of the most important of the 
aonthem oountie8> adjoins to Roxburghshire on the 
west, and completes the Border-line, ft is a county of 
great extent, being in leneth sixty, and in breadth 
thirty miles. Its length is intersected latitudinally by 
three rivers of note, the £sk, the Annan, and the Nith, 
which, descending from the mountains at the head of 
the county, fall into the Solway Frith, and form three 
distinct vales, respectively termed f skdale, Annandale, 
and Nithisdale. Eskdale adjoins to Roxburghshire; 
Annandale is the central strath; and NithisdeJe the 
most westerly. The county is not particularly distin- 
guished for Its natural features, though the banks of 
the rivers usually afford fine scenes. Dumfriesshire, 
like the rest of Scotland, was once covered with natural 
wood, though now chiefly bare ; and it is told by tradi- 
tion, that uie laird of Corehead, a place pretty far up 
Annandale, used to boast he could let a hound slip at 
his own door, which would not get out of the wood upon 
his own property, till it reached the sands of Solway. 

The Vale of the £sk i& remarkable, over most others 
in the south of Scotland, for the exquisite loveliness of 
its scenery ; and it is generally allowed by travellers, 
that there is nowhere a more delightful riae than that 
between its chief town Langholm and the village of 
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Longtown in England. The situation of Langholm It- 
self is highly beautiful. Embosomed in woods^ sur- 
rounded by hUla, intersected by streams^ its scenery is 
of that quiet unobtrusive character^ which soothes ra- 
ther than overpowers^ and which yields in the long run 
more permanent pleasure than the gigantic and frown- 
ing heights^ stormy firths^ and troubled lakes that form 
the chief attraction of the Western Highlands! Here 
the Ewes and Wauchope> after sojourning '^ through 
moors and mosses many/' end their pilgrimages as se- 
parate streams ; and it is this meeting of waters in the 
middt of spires, villas, and gardens, that lends so pecu- 
liar a charm to the scenery of Langholm. After en- 
grossing the two moorland streams just mentioned, the 
Esk careers away with increased bounds and greater 
speed ; and on a fine summer morning, when the birds 
are singing, the trouts leaping, the trees in leaf, and 
the flowers in bloom, nothing — nothing can be finer 
than a walk by this part of its course— fit avenue to 
the luxuriances of merry England ! 

Eskdale derives a more than common charm from 
the memory of Johnnie Armstrong, whose name is as- 
sociated with many of its localities. His tower of 
Gilnockie still stands, — though converted into a cow- 
house, — a few miles below Langholm, on the left bank 
of the Esk. It was on " Langholm Holm," that, when 
going to meet the king, he and his ^' gallant companie" 
of thirty-six men ^' ran their horse and brak their 
spears ;" when, to pursue the picturesque language of 
the ballad, 

The ladies lookit frae their loft windows. 
Saying, God send our men well back again. 

Johnnie terminated his mortal career at Carlenrig, a 
place not far distant from Moss- Paul, on the road be- 
tween Langholm and Hawick. He had come to meet 
James V, in one of that monarch's thief-destroying 
tours through the south, attended by a numerous band 
of followers, arrayed in all the pomp of border chivalry. 
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The stern sovereign^ instead of receiving his homagej 
turned to a courtier^ and exclaimed^ *' What wants this 
knave that a king should have?" and he ordered the 
unfortunate reiver to immediate execution. Arm- 
strongs confounded at so unexpected a reception^ en- 
deavoured to soften the king by entreaties ; offerings as 
the guerdon of mercy^ to maintain forty men in the 
royal service, and be ready to bring any Englishman of 
rank whom he might wisn to secure^ within a certain 
space^ to his feet, alive or dead. But James was un- 
relenting ; and Johnnie at last exclaimed^ in an agony 
of indignation^ that it was needless to seek grace from 
one who possessed it not ; though, had he known what 
he now knew, he should have lived upon the borders in 
spite of both King Harry and King James. He then 
addressed himself to his late^'only observing before he 
died, that this would be welcome intelligence to the 
King of England^ whose power he had so long opposed 
in favour of his own ungrateful "monarch. He and his 
thirty-six companions were all hanged upon growing 
trees which happened to stand near the place, but 
which immediately afterwards withered away, as if to 
manifest the injustice of Johnnie's sentence. The graves 
of the gallant marauders are to be seen in a deserted 
church-yard near Carlenrig. 

Langholm was long famed for a curious iron instru- 
ment^ called '' the Branks," which, fitted upon the 
head of a shrewish female, and projecting a sharp spike 
into her mouth, fairly subdued the more dreadful wea- 
pon within. It was formerly customary for husbands 
-who were afflicted with scolding wives, to subject their 
heads to this instrument, and lead them through the 
town exposed to the eyes and ridicule of all the people ; 
and tradition records that the discipline was rarely un- 
productive of a complete reformation. A similar way 
of taming shrews formerly prevailed^ it seems, in Sta^> 
fbrdshire ; and Dr Plot^ the quaint old historian of 
that county, sagely observes that he looks upon it '* as 
much to bie preferred. to the ducking-stool, which not 
only endangers the health of the patient, but also gives 
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» tongne liberty betwixt erery dip; to neither of 
lidi disadvantages this is at all lyabie." 



the 
which 

Langholm^ now a large thriving manufacturing town, 
owes its origin to a border-house or tower, which was 
formerly the property of the all-powerful Armstrongs, 
but is now oiuy to be seen in a state of ruin. The cu- 
rious stranger may also see here, a place where several 
witches suffered m the centurv berore the last. The 
witches of Eskdale are said to nave played pranks be» 
yond all example in the history of femsue necromancy. 
Some of them were midwives, and had the power of 
transferring part of the primeval curse bestowed upon 
our first mother from the gudewife to her husband ; so 
that the former underwent the actual process of labour 
without the least uneasiness, all the while that the 
gudeman was roaring with agony in his uncouth and 
unnatural pains ! 

The wild district embraced by the sources of the 
Ewes and the Wauchope, wpu not more remarkable 
long ago for irr^ularity in the matter of births thaft 
in the still more important one of marriages. It was 
here that the celebrated practice caUed hana^asting ob<- 
tained. The people had!^no species of clergyman with- 
in their forlorn and ill-oonditi<med bounds, and there* 
fore could not obtain the accomplishment of their de« 
sires in the ordinary way. This caused them to form 
engagements by some simple ceremony, and agree to 
live as man and wife in the interim ; and once every 
year a monk from Melrose .came round and solemnizea 
marriages and baptisms acccnrding to. the rules of the 
church. He was called Book-i'-lwsom, from the porte- 
01^ or breviary which he brought with him in the folds 
fd^rmed in his gown by the girdle. This was not all. 
It was so provided that if either party chose to retract 
from the engagement, it might be done without loss of 
character ! Only, in that case, the withdrawing parlj 
was obliged to provide for the offspring, if any, o£ their 
temporary union. This singular custom was known to 
have been sometimes practised even by perftmis of 
rank. 
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From Langholm down to Cannobie and that ** lee" 
where there was such '' riding and racing" after '' the 
young Lochinvar^" the distance is six miles ; and six 
miles of more admirable scenery are nowhere to be 
found {experto credej in Scotland. The aocommodat- 
ing £8k winds and winds>«^neyer running straight 
where it can describe a dide,-— as if its sole object 
were to giye occasion to bridges ; now rushing oyer a 
rocky channel and thundering into the linns below> and 
then sweeping in silent majesty round the fair and fer«* 
tile holms of Netherby. And fertile inde^ mustthoae 
lands be which produce such enormous crops of corn^ to 
say nothing of pastures that haye been unriyen by the 
plough for half a century^ and to which age has giyen 
additional richiLes& At Cannobie Bridge the most io* 
curious trayeller reins in his rteed to gaze on the fiiiry 
scene around ; for these he has nearly ail the elements 
of tiie finest landscape^— wood and water^ — ^bank and 
brae^cultiyation in au its forms in the foreground, and 
far in the rear a whole amphitheatre of yerdant pastoral 
hills. Cannobie is a sm^ yillage, with a bwdsomo 
new churchy situated in the very centre of elegant yiUas^ 
extensiyo gardens, trees tliat inciter firom the winter 
cold^ and streams that mitigate the summer's heat. 

Besides the three great riyers of Dumfriesshire, a con* 
siderable number of lesser streams flow in the same di* 
rection, and make independent ooniuences with tbe 
Solway. The Sark is the irst of these west of the Esk. 
It forms the boundary line between the two Idngdoms^ 
from a spot between Cannobie and Kirkandrew ; and 
the ground between the two streams, anciently called 
the Debateable Land, but now attached to England, 
includes thut celelxated morass, (Solway Moss,*) which 

* Thomfjb not in Scotlaikl, «be bistory of&oliwaj Mom soay Imm 
Ik given in a note. It consiste of sixteen hundred acres ; ties 
some Jieight above the cultivated tnet, end seems to have been 
nothing but a coUeetioa ct thai peaty mud. Tbe d^ll or crast 
that kept the liquid within bounds on the low side, was at 4bnM: «f 
suftdent stien^ to sustain it ; but by the iaspnideBce of the 
peat-diggers, who were constantly working on tbst Mde, at length 
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made so strange a shift in its position little more than 
half a century ago^ and which was^ at an earlier period^ 
the scene of one of the most shameful defeats -Scotland 
ever got from her. English foes.* . 

On the west bank of the Sark^ near its junction with 
the sea^ lies the famous or rather infamous parish of 
Graitney. To the disgrace of the le^slature^ this place 
is still resorted to, as it has been during the last seventy 



became so weakened as not longer to be able to resist the weight 
pressing on it. To this may be added, that the fluidity of the 
moss was greatly increased before the catastrophe by three days 
incessant rain. Late in the evening of the ITth of November 
1771, the farmer who lived nearest the moss was alarmed by an 
unusual noise. The crust had at once given way, and when he 
went out with a lantern to discover the cause of his fright, he saw 
the black deluge rolling towards his house. His first impression 
was that he saw his own dung-hill moving towards him ; but 
speedily ascertaining the real nature of the flood, he hastened to 
Warn his neighbours of their danger. Many received no advertise- 
ment of their perilous circumstances till they heard the noise, or 
saw the dark mass burst into their houses. Some were surprised 
in their beds, where they passed a horrible night, remaining totally 
ignorant of their fiite and the cause of the calainity till mornii^, 
when their neighbours with difficulty got them out through the roof. 
About three hundred acres of moss were thus discharged, and 
above four hundred of land covered. The houses were either over- 
thrown or filled to the roofs, and all the hedges buried beneath the 
floodi Providentially no human lives were losi;^; but several cattle 
were suffocated ; and those which were housed, had^eat difficulty 
in escaping. The case of a cow is so singular as to deserve par- 
ticular notice. She was the only one out of eight in the. same 
cow-house that was saved after having stood sixty hours up to the 
neck in mud and water. When she was relieved, she did not re- 
fuse to eat, but would not taste water ; nor would she ever look 
at that element without showing manifest signs of horror ! The 
eruption had burst from the place of its discharge, like a cataract 
of thick ink, and continued in a stream of the, same appearance, 
intermixed with great fragments of peat, with their heathy surfoce ; 
then flowed like a tide charged with pieces of wreck, filling the 
whole of the cultivated valley, and leaving upon, the shore tre- 
mendous masses of turf, memorials of its progress into the sea 
and the river. 

* The defeat of the Scottish army under Oliver Sinclair, which 
occasioned the premature death of James V. 
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years^ by runaway couples from the sister kingdom, 
A man of tbe name of Elliot^ residing at the village of 
Springfield about a mile from the church and village of 
Graitney , is the principal person employed on these occa* 
sions to profane the sacred function. The trade was 
founded by a tobacconist of the name of Joseph Paisley, 
who, after leading a long life of profanity and drunken- 
ness, died so late as the year 1814. The common phrase, 
Gretna Green, arose from his first residence, which was 
at Megg's Hill, on the common or green betwixt Graitney 
and Springfield, to the last of which villages (one of mo- 
dem erection) he removed for convenience-sake, in 1 791 . 
The state of the trade of Gretna Green in 1771 is 
thus delineated by the masterly hand of Pennant. ''The 
resort of all amorous couples whose union is forbidden 
by parents and guardians. There a young couple may 
be instantly united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a black- 
smith, who marry from two guineas a- job to a dram of 
whisky : but the price is generally adjusted by the in- 
formation of the postillions from Carlisle, who are in pay 
of one or other of the above worthies ; but even the 
drivers, in case of necessity, have been known to under- 
take the sacerdotal ofiice. If the pursuit of friends 
proves very hot, and there is not time for ceremony, the 
frightened pair are advised to step into bed, and thus 
shown to the pursuers, who imagining that they are ir- 
recoverably united, generally retire and leave them to 

Clonsummate their unfinished loves. 

This place is distinguished from afar by a small plan- 
tation of firs, the Cyprian grove of the place ; a sort 
of land-mark for fugitive lovers. As I had a great de- 
sire to see the High Priest, by stratagem I succeeded ; 
he appeared in form of a fisherman, a stout fellow in a 
blue coat, rolling round his solemn chops a quid of to* 
bacco of no common size. One of our party was sup- 
posed to come to explore the coast ,* we questioned him 
about his price, which, after eyeing us attentively, he 
left to our honour. The church of Scotland does what 
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it can to prevent these clandestine matches ; but in 
vain ; for those infamous couplers despise the fulmina- 
tion of the kirk^ as exct>mmunication is the only penal- 
ty it can inflict." 

Mr M'Diarmid^ of the Dumfries Courier^ has given 
the following still livelier picture of the present state of 
the trade. "There are," says he, " two rival practiti<m* 
ers at Springfield, one of whoifi married Paisley's grand- 
daughter^ and fell heir to his office, in much the same 
way that some persons acquire the right of vending - 
quack medicines. Still, the other gets a good deal of 
custom ; and here, as in every thing else, competition 
has been favourable to the interests of the public. 
Though a bargain is generally made beforehand, a 
marriage- monger who has no rival to fear, might &x 
his fee at any stim he pleased. And instances have 
occurred, in which the parties complained that they 
had been too heavily taxed. Not long before my visit 
to Springfield, a young English clergyman, who had 
failed to procure his father's consent, arrived for the 
purpose of being married without it. The flee demand- 
ed was thirty guineas— a demand at which his rever- 
ence demurred, at the same time stating that though 
he had married many a couple, his highest fee had ne- 
ver exceeded half a guinea. The clergyman, in fact, 
had not so much money about him ; but it was agreed 
that he should pay L.IO in hand and grant a promisso- 
ry note for the Dalance ; and the bill, certainly a curi- 
osity of its kind, was regularly negociated through a 
Carlisle banking-house, and as regularly retired at the 
time appointed. And here I must mention a circum- 
stance which has not been provided for in the late bill 
anent combinations, though it manifestly tends to auff- 
ment the tax on irregular marriages. At Springfield 
there are two inns, as well as two priests, one of which 
each of the latter pataronises exclusively. M<»re than 
this, the house at which a lov^ arrives at Springfield 
depends entirely upon what inn he starts from at Car- 
lisle. Thongh he may wish to give a prefierence, and 
issue positive orders on the subject^ these orders nit 
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uniformly disobeyed. The post-boys will only stop at 
one house, and that for the best of all reasons—that 
the priest, knowing the value of their patronage^ goes 
snacks with them in the proceeds. Except in cases of 
sickness or absence, the priests never desert their co- 
lours—all the ffuests of the one house are married by 
Mr ■ ■ '■■, and of the other by Mr Elliot ; so that 
those who are most deeply concerned have very little 
to say in the matter. (From first to last, indeed, it 
may oe said that the fond pair are, as it were, passively 
transported from their own homes of single-blessedness, 
at once into a foreign country and a state of matrimony, 
withoat>.any pains on their part but simply what con- 
sists in '* paying as they go along.") In this way some- 
thing like a monopoly still exists, and what is more 
strange still, not only the post-boy who drives a couple, 
but his companions and the whole litter of the inn-yard 
are permitted to share in the profits of the day. The 
thing is viewed in the light of a windfiedl, and the pro- 
ceeds are placed in a sort of fee- fund, to be afterwards 
shared in such proportions as the parties see fit. Alto- 
gether, the marrying business must bring a large sum 
annually into Springfield. Indeed, an inhabitant con- 
fessed tnat it is " the principal benefit and support of 
the place," although he might have added that smug- 
gling has lately b^me a rising and rival means of sub- 
sistence. Upon an average, 800 couples are married 
in the year, and half a guinea is the lowest fee that is 
ever charged. But a trifle like that is only levied from 
poor and pedestrian couples ; and persons even in the 
middle ranks of life are compelled to pay much more 
handsomely. Not loi^ before I visited Springfield, a 
gentleman had given £.40 ; and, independently of the 
money that is spent in the inns^ many hundreds most 
flimttally find their way into the pockets of the priests 
and their ccmcurrents the post-^boys. In its legal efiect, 
the ceremony performed at Gretna merely amiounts to 
a, confession 'before witnesses that certain persons are 
man and wife ; and the read^ is aware that little more 
is required to constitute a marriage in Scotland.— a 
Dutrfriesshire* 
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marriage which may be censured by church-cotirU* but 
which IS perfectly binding in regard to property and 
the legitimacy of children. Stilly a formula nas a cob- 
siderable value in the eyes of the fair ; and the priests, 
I believe^ read a considerable part of the English mar. 
riage-service^ offer up a prayer or two, require the par- 
ties to join hands, sign a record, &c. &c. At my re- 
quest, Mr Elliot produced his marriage-record, which, 
as a public document, is regularly kept, and which, to 
say the truth, would require to l>e so, seeing that it is 
sometimes tendered as evidence in court." 

It only remains to be added, that an attempt was 
made in the General Assembly of 1826 to have this 
shameful system of fraud and profanity suppressed-— 
but without effect. It is perhaps necessary as » sort of 
safety-valve to the rigid system of the English church 
in regard to matrimony. But it is impossible to use 
terms of sufficient reprobation and abhorrence, in allud- 
ins to the base panders, from the inn-keepers of Car- 
li^e to the kennel-boys of Springfield, who make it the 
means- of supporting their villanous and contemptible 
existence. 

From the banks of the Sark, saddened as they are 
by the memory of national dishonour and defeat, and 
polluted by the residence of a set of heartless prosti- 
tutes, it is delightful to turn towards those of her purer 
and more poetical sister the Kirtle. The Kirtle tra- 
verses the scene of the impassioned and pathetic tale of 
" Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee," which has been em- 
bodied in so many and in such various forms of poetry. 
Fair Helen is said to have been a lady of the name of 
Irving, and to have lived about three centuries ago. 
She was the daughter of a person of rank, but beloved 
for her beauty only, by a gentleman named Adam Fle- 
ming. Another lover, whom she had rejected, enter- 
taining the most fiendish emotions of revenge, stole one 
day upon their privacy as they were conversing in a 
bower upon the banks of Kirtle Water, and fired a cara- 
bine across the stream at the bosom of Fleming. Helen 
leapt in before her lover, and, receiving the 3iot, im* 
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mediately fell down and expired. Fleming then drew 
his sword^ pursued the murderer^ and is said not to 
have been satisfied with vengeance till he had cut his 
hody into a thousand pieces. After this^ he went 
abroad, and served as a soldier in some foreign army ; 
but, finding no peace of mind, at last came home and 
laid himself down upon the grave of hia mistress, from 
which he never again, arose. .The graves of both the 
lovers are pointed out in the church-yard of Kirkcon« 
nel near Springkell ; that of Fleming is distinguished 
by a stone bearing the figure of a cross and sword, with 
the inscription "Hicjacet Adamus Fleming " A heap 
of stones is raised on the spot where the murder was 
c<Hnmitted ; and the peasantry still point out the place 
wh^re Fleming slew the murderer, at a little distance, 
upon the opposite bank of the Kirtle. 

The next vale to that of the Kirtle is the great strath 
of the Annan, which, under the name of Annandale, forms 
the central district of Dumfriesshire, and was anciently 
an independent stewartry. Annandale contains twenty 
parishes, is thirty miles long, by from ten to twenty 
broad, and comprises many lesser vales, as those formed 
by the Moffat, the Ae, and the Dryfe, the Kennel, the 
Wamphray, and the Evan ; which are tributary to the 
Annan. It is a country renowned in prose and rhyme ; 
is fertile and pleasant ; and seems to be regarded by its 
children, to whatever part of the world they wander, 
with a feeling of stronger and more ardent attachment 
than that which the natives of other southern vales 
bear towards their respective home-lands. To be an 
Annandale man is nearly equivalent to an assurance that 
you are a more patriotic, and consequently more excel- 
lent individual than most others. 

The town of Annan stands upon the eastern bank of 
the river, near its confluence with the Solway. It is an 
extremely neat and regularly built town, of about three 
thousand inhabitants ; is a sea-port by means of the 
river ; and a royal burgh, from a charter by Robert 
Bruce, who was lord of Annandale before his accession 
to the throne. That hero had a castle here, of which 
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no memorial is left but a stone which was taken from 
the rubbish and inserted into the wall of a neighbouring 
gentleman's garden—being inscribed with the words-— 
^< Robert de Brus Counte ae Carrick ei Seigneur du vol 
de Annand. 1300." The grammar-school of Annan is a 
distinguished seminary. The town has of late years be- 
gun to dabble in the disgraceful traffic for which Grait- 
ney is so in&mous. There are here two very fine bridges 
over the Annan. A ereat part of the town has been 
buUt of late years, audit is still increasing in extent and 
prosperity. 

About five miles west from Annan are the parish- 
church and town of Ruthwell, pronounced Rivel. The 
village was once a straggling dirty place, but is now re- 
built in a regular manner on both sides of the road, and 
has a pretty appearance. It may be mentioned that all 
that part of Dumfriesshire which has been hitherto de« 
scribed, and especiaUy this pai^icular part of the coun- 
try, has, like the Merse, a decidedly English look— the 
cottages being mostly white and embowered in fine 
shrul^, as honeysuckle, &c. It is strange that all Scot- 
land should not be white- washed — ^town and cottage ; 
for nothing would be more advants^eous to its appear- 
ance, and the expense would be trifling. 

The inhabitants of this parish are c^ebrated for hav- 
ing once made salt in a peculiar way. They used to col- 
lect the surface of the sand upon tne beach, which was 
strongly impregnated with salt, and, pouring water up^ 
on it, caused the saline matter to filter through a pit, 
leaving the sand behind. They then boiled the water, 
thus doubly impregnated* and produced a coarse article 
fit for salting meat or fish. King James VI, on his waj 
back to En^and in l6l7, saw them working at their 
jHts, and was so pleased with the originality and inge- 
nuity of the practice, that he granted them an immuni# 
ty itom taxation ; and they were regularly exempted 
from all acts relative to salt- duties tul the Union. It 
is remembered, that, notwithstanding the king's kind- 
ness, none of the individuals who devoted thep[]selves 
to the manufacture, prospered so much as those whoap* 
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plied to a more steady though less promisinff employ- 
ment. So true it is^ that there is no mode of acquiring 
wealth successful in the long-run, but that which> be- 
sides being urged by strenuous activity^ is supported by 
monotonous perseverance. 

The shore is here graced bv the little sea-bathing vil- 
lage of Brow, where, it will be remembered. Burns 
spent several of the last weeks of his existence. 

Ruthwell church-yard contains, or did contain, two 
objects of no small curiosity. The first consists in the 
moments of a Runick monument, which is said to have 
been brought from heaven, and planted here, before a 
church existed upon Hie spot. The church was built 
over it some time after, in consequence of the worship 
which the people paid to it, or, upon the principle of 
the Santa Casa of Loretto,— to prevent the venerated 
object from taking another flight. It was broken down 
from its place in the church, by order of the General 
Assembly of l644» who were scandaliated at the respect 
then still paid to it by the far-descended prejudice of 
the people. 

The other object of curiosity was a monument to the 
Bev. Mr Ghivin Young, once minister of Ruthwell, and 
a sort of Scottish vicar of Bray. This reverend person 
was ordained minibter in l6l7y when the church was 
presbyterian. Soon after, the king established a moder- 
ate episcopacy by introducing the five articles of Perth. 
Mr Young treated this matter differently from the r^st 
of his brethren-— unable to see— poor blind man !— the 
horrible evila of baptizing sickly children in houses, 
kneeling at the taking of the sacrament, instead of the 
good tavern-like practice of sitting round a table, &c. 
&C. So he continued firm in his church without de« 
mur. By and by came the Solemn League and Coven* 
ant ; and presbytery again flourished in its plenitude of 
aarimony, corrugation, and baldness. It was all one to 
Mr Young. Next came Crcmiwell's time, when sectaries 
of all sorts, like a variety of carrion flies, arose from the 
prostrate carcass of the diurch-*-ttH equally hating, per- 
secuting, and being persecuted in their turns. But Mr 
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Young had a £ur word to every one> and in secret made 
the church and living of Rut£well the chief object of 
his care. At the Restoration^ £pi8copacy got once more 
upon his legs^ and^ putrid and gouty as they were, con- 
trived to stagger though the six and twenty years which 
ended in the Revolution. Good old Gavin still held 
fast by his integritv and the kirk of Ruthwell. What 
is more> he maintained his character ; was respected by 
all parties for his moderatioh and learning ; lived a tran- 
quil and useful life ; and died in peace, after enjoying 
his cure fifty-four years. There is surely no impro- 
priety in supposing that it would have been much betta- 
for Scotland had aU the ministers, instead of canyelling 
for two generations about visionary points of doctrine, ad- 
ministered the practice of the church with the gentle- 
ness, faithfulness, and effect, of the minister of Ruthwell. 
Good Mr Young's epitaph is worthy of commemora- 
tion, if but to show the good he did to the state in one 
way while he was benefiting the church so much in an- 
other. • 



Far from our own, amidst our own we lie : 
Of our dear bairns thirty and one us by. 
(AnagramJ 
Oavinus Junius 
Unius agni usui 
Jean Stewart 
A true saint. 
A true saint I live it, so I die it ; 
Though men saw not, my God did see it 

The sport of salmon-hunting, long practised on this 
coast, and alluded to in Redgauntlet, (of a great part of 
which novel this is the scene,^ is now disused. The 
mode of the sport was this. A man mounted a fleet 
horse, and, furnishing himself with a long spear, went 
to search the fish among the shallow channels which the 
£sk forms across the wide sands of Solway. On start- 
ing a fish, he would immediately pursue it at full speed, 
track it in all its windings with tne certainty of a grey- 
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liound following a hare> and seldom fail to transfix his 
prey at last. 

rursuinff the survey of Annandale upwards or in a 
northerly direction^ the first place of note which is reach- 
ed after leaving Annan^ is the castle of Hoddam, the 
seat of Major-General Matthew Sharpe. This is a 
strong square keep of the antique fashion^ and one of 
the few such edifices still kept in repair on the border. 
Its former importance as a fortress is testified by the 
circumstance that it was appointed by the border laws 
to be kept " with ane wise stout man^ and to have 
with him four well-horsed men^ and thir to have two 
stark footmen servants to keep their horses^ and the 
principal to have ane stout footman." The environs of 
Hoddam at present are distinguished as forming one of 
the most delightful spots in Annandale. 

On the top of a. small but conspicuous hill, opposite 
Hoddam Castle, on the left bank of the river^ there is 
a square tower» built of hewn stone, over the door of 
which are carved the figures of a dove and serpent, and 
betwixt them the word Repentance. Hence the build- 
ing, though its more proper name is Trailtrow, more 
ordinarily gets the designation of the Tower of Repent* 
ance. It was anciently used as a beacon, and the bor- 
der laws direct a watch to be maintained there with a 
fire-pan and bell, to give the alarm when the English 
crossed or approached the river Annan. 

The following account is given of the cause of erect- 
ing the Tower of Repentance. A certain Lord Herries, 
some three or four hundred years ago, was famous among 
those who used to rob and steal,— in more courteous 
phrase, lift and convey. This lord, returning from 
England, with many prisoners whom he had unlawful* 
ly enthralled, vras overtaken by a storm, while passing 
the Sol way Frith, and in order to relieve his boat, cut 
all their throats, and threw them into the sea. Some 
time after, feeling great qualms of conscience, he built 
this square tower, carving over the door, which is about 
half-way up the building, and had formerly no stair to 
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it^ the figures above mentiotted^ of a dove and a ser*« 
pent^ emblems of remorse and grace> and the motto, 
" Repentance,'* 

It is said, that Sir Richard Steele^ while riding neai 
this plaoe^ saw a shepherd boy reacBng his Bible^ a»d 
asked him what he learned from it. " The war to 
heaven^" answered the boy. ''And can you show it to 
me ?" said Sir Richard, in banter. " You must go by 
that tower/' replied the shepherd ; and he pointed te 
the tower of Repentance. 

The parish of Hoddam contains the thriving and 
sweet little post-town of £cclefechan> so remarkable 
on account of its frequent and well-attended markets 
and fairs. 

The most remarkable natural feature in this part of 
Annandale^ is the Hill of Birrenswark or Burnswark^ 
which, though not very high, is, from the levelness of 
the country^ widely cons|»caoBS. No traveller can fail 
to remark the singular shape of this hill, and how many 
difierent shapes it assumes as he travels round it. it 
rises up into a ridge, like the culmen of a ka^^sou ; 
and the profile of uie top is almost as curiously varied 
as the features of the human face. Upon the top there 
is a very extensive and pretty ^itire Rimian work ; and 
the view to be obtained from thrice, is such as fully to 
repay the trouble of the ascent. 

A few miles farther up the Annan, the traveller 
reaches a district thick with interest, comprising the 
towns of Lochmaben and Lockerby, with the course of 
the Dryfe, the scene of a memorable feudal conflict, 
and the b€«utiful place of Haleaths. 

Lochmaben,. delightfully situated in a level country, 
is surrounded by aU the charms which wood and water 
can bestow upon landscape. The town itself, ancient 
beyond the reach of recora, and so decayed that houses 
have lain in ruins for a century even at its market- 
cross,-— the favourite burgh of Kmg Robert Bruce, and 
the '' Maggie wi' the monie lochs" of Bums,-— is an ob- 
ject of considerable interest. It is a genuine rural 
town,— a town subsisting upon its own resources, not 
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Vkfon tke boanty of 6ksgaWj-»«^a towa of acufeiiral aize 
and growth^ sol inialed by the adventitioas and pre- 
carious wealth derivable from maBuftctures^-T-^a town 
where simplicity of life^ and ancient feith that knew 
no guile^ may stiH be found ;'»<-iiot the tipsy sickli* 
ness of a population of raw and precocious mechanics. 
Poverty may here be i^nd^ but it will be rather tb« 
uniform res augustoe of decent modest content than the 
howling starvation of unprincipled and improvident 
wretchedness. 

Loehmaben ^iefly eonaists in one wide streets with 
a town«house and cross at one end> and a very hand- 
some modern ohuich at the other. Either froBi its un- 
necessary breadth^ or the unfrequency of travellers^ the 
street is paitially overgrown with graaa,--wa mark of d&- 
cay and i^ant of trade which Belhaven anticipated as 
the fate of all the Scottish burghs^ in his speech againsit 
the Union. It is considered at this day the poorest 
royal burgh in the south of Scotland ; but, supposing 
that its privileges and character as a burgh were laid 
entirely out of the question, would it not still be a de- 
lightful little old pnmitive village ? 

It is said to have owed its charter, a$ a royal burgh, 
to King !Hobert, who, as Lord of Annandale, resided in 
a castle not far from the town. That great Boan seems 
to- have entertained a strong affection for the place. 
He established all his domestics and retainers in pieces 
of land in the neighbourhood, where many of their dc^ 
soendants still eontinue, under the denomination of 
** the king's kindly tenants." Thoy hold their posr 
sessions by a species of right now without parallel in 
the land, being virtually propsrietws^ while they are 
nominally only tenants of King Robert's successor and 
r^reaentative, his present Majesty, who is probably 
not aware of this part of his property. The kindly te- 
nants of the four towns of Loehmaben live (or at least 
lived till lately) much sequestered from their neigh- 
bours, marry among themselves, and are distinguished 
from each other by soubriquets aoeording to the aid 
border custom. You meet, among their writingay with 
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such names as John Out-bye, Will In-bye, White-fish^ 
Red-fish, &c. They are tenaciously obstinate in de- 
fence of their privileges of commonty, &c. which are 
numerous. Their lands are in general neatly enclosed 
and well-cultivated, and they form a contented and in- 
dustrious little community, exemplifying the ancient 
system so much lauded by Goldsmith, by which 

•^— - Every rood of ground maintained its man. 

Lochmaben Castle was the royal residence just al- 
luded to. This edifice is situated about a mile from 
the town, upon the point of a promontory jutting out 
into one of the lochs. The site has been strong by na- 
ture, according to the ancient modes of warfare, and art 
seems to have been liberally employed in improving its 
natural advantages. The promontory yet bears marks 
of having been intersected, at three different distances 
from the castle, by wide ditches, through which the 
waters of the lake must have flowed. Lochmaben Cat- 
tle has evidently belonged to that first-rate order of 
Scottish fortresses which comprised the castles of Tan- 
tallan, Roxburgh, &c. Some enormous walls yet exist 
amidst the melancholy firs which have been permitted 
to overspread the place, giving impressive manifesta- 
tion of its former strength and importance. These 
walls have a peculiarly snastly and emaciated look,— 
like a large man broken aown and disfigured by cutane- 
ous disease,— in consequence of all the exterior ashler 
stones having been picked out and carried off, leaving 
only the ruder internal work behind. The fortress of 
the Royal Bruce, we are grieved to say, has, from time 
immemorial, been regarded by the people around in 
no other light than that of a superterraneous quarry. 
Many of the houses of Lochmaben, among the rest the 
new school, have been built of materials torn from its 
shattered remains ; and a particular inhabitant at this 
day warms his toes beside a pair of fine jambs which 
he procured in Bruce's Castle. Could the unfortunate 
edifice become animated, and demand its mutilated 
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members of the town which it so long protected^ fear- 
ful would be the reckoning among the honest burgesses 
of Lochmaben. 

I'he Castle Loch is a fine sheet of water> skirted by 
green and fruitful fields, and woods of the true rich and 
massive hue. Fed entirely by its own springs^ it is re« 
markable in the eyes of the natural historian and the 
gourmand^ for containing a peculiar species of fish en- 
titled the vendise. It is said that a causeway traverses 
the bottom of the loch between the point of the castle 
promontory and a spot called the Castle-hill <^ Loch- 
mabeUj where the vestiges of an ancient and unrecord- 
ed« fortress are yet very distinctly to be traced. The 
conunon tradition regarding this phenomenon is, that 
the materials of the old castle were transported by its 
means over to the site of the new one, which was thus 
built out of it. But how so elaborate a work of art 
could have been constructed at the bottom of a loch se- 
ven feet deep^ is not accounted for. It is very remark- 
able that a similar causeway passes under the Loch of 
Forfar.* 

The history of the Cross of Lochmaben is curious. 
• It is a tall time-worn stone, fixed into a broad free- 
stone socket, and stands in the market-place. At the 
time when the neighbouring Castle of Elshieshields was 
built, this stone was left from the materials employed 
in its erection ; and Lochmaben being then deficient in 
the object which was considered indispensable in all 
burghs^ the town-council made over to the laird of El- 
shieshields (confound the fellow!) and his heirs and, 
successors for ever, the mill and mill-lands of Lochma- 
ben, a part of the burgh-property, as the price and pur- 
<;hase of the said stone^ to tne intent that it might be 
erected as a market- cross in their burgh> and remain a 
proud monument of their taste and public spirit. The 
mill and mill-lands with which it was purchased^ then 
afforded to the town a yearly rental of only a few 
merks ; at present, the proprietor of Elshieshields draws 

* Vide notice of For£ar. 
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from, them annually the stun of one liiindk«d ponnde 
soling. 

Lochmaben is poetically called '^ Qneen ^ the 
L^hsy" fVom its fiitaatioa in the midst of eight or nine 
dheets of wttet. On account of these great natural 
emainents^ an experienced person once declared that if 
the town were clieared away^ a good honse built in its 
place, and the environs, including the lochs^ converted 
mto a pleasure<'ground, liiere would not be a finer 
thing in Soothmd. Lochmabeil^ in its present state^ is 
wed worthy of a visits and^ indeed^ is much visited. 

The tower of Spedljns, the scene of one of the best« 
accredited and most cnrions ghost^sftories perhaps ever 
(yrinted, adorns the south-west bank of the Annan^ in 
this neighbourhood. The ghost-story is this^ according 
to Mr Sharpe, in his highly amusing and elaborate in*- 
trodtiction to '' Law's Memorialls." Sir Alexander 
Jardhoe^ of Applegirth^ in the time of Charles 11, had 
confined in the dungeon of his tower of Spediins^ a fel^ 
low named Porteous, by trade a miller, suspected of 
having wilfully set fire to his own premises. B^ng 
4MNNI after suddenly called away to Eunburgh^ he car- 
•Tied the key of the vault witii him, and did not recol- 
iect or consider his priscmer's case till he was pasnihg 
through the West Port of Edinburgh, where perhaps 
the i^t of the warder's keys brought the thing tb hb 
mind. Sir Alexander immediately sent back a courier 
to liberate the man ; but Porteous had in the mean- 
time died of hunger. It is said that famine constrained 
him to devour one of his own hands ; and some steps of 
-a stair "within the smiiU dungeon are still shown^ on 
whidi he was found stretched out in this deplorable 
eoridlition. No sooiier was the man dead than his 
ghost begiin to torment t&e household >; and no rest was 
t6 be had withiti the tower of Spedlins either by night 
or day. Ih this di}etema> Bir ^exander^ accenting to 
old use and wont, eummoned a whole legion of minis- 
ters to his aid, and by their strenuous elforts, Potteous 
was at length confined to the scene of his mortal 
agonies, where, ho^^vef, he ix>ntin'ued to scream occa« 
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simially at nighty— ^^' Let me outj let me out; I'm 
deean o' hoiiger V — to flutter Hke a bird agaiuBt tke 
docMT of the vaults and to r^nove the bark from any 
twig that was sportively thrust through the key*hola. 
The spell which thus compelled the spirit to remain ia 
bondage, was attached to a large black*letter Bible> 
used by the exorcists^ and afterwards deposited in a 
stone-niche, which still remains in the wall of the 
stair-case; and it is c^rtun that, after the lapse of 
many years, when the &mily repaired to a newer man* 
sion, (the dd%htful one of Jaraine-HaU,) built on the 
other side of the river, the Bifaie was left behind to 
keep the restless spirit in order. On one occasion, in* 
deed* the volume, requiring to be re-bound, was dis^ 
patched to Edinburgh; but the ghost, ffettinff out of 
the dungeon and crossing tl^e river, made sucSi a dis* 
turbanoe in the new house, hauline the baronet and his 
lady out of bed, &c. that the Bil£ was recalled before 
it reached the capital, and placed in its former situation. 
The ffood woman who told Grose *this story in 17&8, de^ 
idarea that, should it again be taken o£F the premises, 
no consideration whatever would induce her to remain 
there a single night. But the charm seems to be now 
broken, or the ghost must have become either quiet or 
disr^arded ; for the BiUe is at present kespt in the 
bouse of Jardine-Hall. It is of Barker's printing, 
dated 1634^ and, besides being well bound, is carefully 
covered witii rough calf-skin.* 

The ground between Spedlins and the town of 

* It may be mentknied, by the way, that Lady Mai^garet 
Douglas, sister of the perseouting Duke of Queensberry, and 
wife to the above Sir Alexander Jardine, was so extremely pe- 
nurious in her temper, that she generally went abroad covered 
' with rags, and so anxious was this lady to amass money, that 
iAie would sit for whole days on the bank of the Annan, near hex 
home of Spedlins, to carry people across upon her shoulders, for 
the moderate remuneration of a halfpenny. What must we 
think of a country and an age, in which a lady of the first quali- 
ty, and sister to a prime minister, descended to the office of •a 
porter? It may be safely conjectured that the keeping of l*or- 
teous had been consigned to this female Elwes. 
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Lock^rby was the scene of the bloody conflict of Dryfe 
Sands. It was fought at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the two great rival barons of this district, 
Johnstone and Maxwell^ each with at least two thou- 
sand men. Lord Maxwell was defeated with great 
slaughter, and he himself killed. Four small trees 
called Maxwell's I'horns are still pointed out, where his 
death took place under very cruel circumstances. He 
was struck from his horse in the flight, and inhumanly 
slain, after the hand, which he stretched out for quar- 
ter, had been severed from his body. Many of his fol- 
lowers were severely wounded, especially by slashes in 
the face ; which species of wound was thence termed, ^'a 
Lockerhy Lick" 

The Dryfe, which gives a name to this sanguinary 
conflict, is a small accessary to the Annan, whidi joins 
it near this spot, after forming the minor vale and parish 
called Dryfesdale. The Dryfe, though a small river, is 
one of some consequence, and of a highly peculiar cha- 
racter. Having innumerable resources in the mountains, 
it is subject to the most sudden and violent speats of 
any river in the south of Scotland. Sometimes raging 
like an impetuous sea, and bearing away all the rustic 
produce that comes in its way to the infinite damage of 
the helpless swain ; it is at other times so small that 
the person whom it has so deeply injured may pass over 
his prostrate enemy dry-shod. For many years the 
Dryfe has been making ceaseless asgressions upon the 
parish church-yard, which happened to be pitched upon 
one of its bauKs ; insomuch that the parishioners have 
at length seen fit to shift their place of worsbip to Lock- 
erby, and abandon the graves of their fathers to the will 
of tne remorseless stream. Many coffins whicli had been 
recently deposited in the more exposed part of the burial- 
ground, are said to have been swept away ; and this has 
fiven rise to the saying that a Dryfesdale man once 
uried one wife and married another on the same day. 
The truth was, that the man, in taking his second wife 
to church, met his first spouse coming down the water, 
and was obliged to take her back and re-inter her, be- 
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fore proceeding to the more lightsome affair of the bri- 
dal. 

Lockerby is a neat cleanly little town^ with perhaps 
eight hundred inhabitants^ and is situated in a fertile 
and inviting part of the country, midway between the 
rivers Annan and Milk ; along the banks of which latter 
stream there is to be seen some of the most lovely scene- 
ry in the whole of Annandale. The town is of an origin 
sufficiently remote to allow the necessity of a large share 
of tradition with its history, — an opportunity which the 
creative imaginations of the Scottish peasantry have 
never, in any instance, suffered to pass unimproved. 
The manner in which Lockerby is said to have got its 
name, is piquant enough. There stood in ancient times, 
nearly upon the spot which now forms the centre of the 
town, the solitary cottage of an honest peasant, whose 
wife, though he suspected it not, was none of the most 
faithful, either to his interests or his honour. To her 
other bad qualities, she added a wonderful propensity 
to stray from home, and to spend the day in troubling 
her neighbours with impertinent visits and idle conversa- 
tion, — a practice for which bad wives are said to have 
been in all ages remarkable. One of these neighbours, a 
friend of the honest unsuspecting husband, and who had 
been teased beyond further sufferance by her visits and 
loquacity, took one day an opportunity of opening his 
friend'& eyes to the real character of his mate ; and, 
when earnestly besought to suggest some expedient for 
reclaiming her, he advised the disconsolate husband to 
'^ Lock her bye i' from which circumstance the cottage 
retained the name of Lock-her-bye ever afterwards. 
New hou8es,^n process of time, were built round the 
«pot, till at length it swelled into the dimensions of a 
village ; and the name continued to be attached to it, 
with only a varied emphasis. So much for tradition, — 
now for fact. For several centuries past, the town of 
Lockerby has been a Lamb and wool market, though 
not upon the same scale as at present. When the 
Border raids had so far ceased as to allow a slight inter- 
course between the Scot and the Southron, it was cus-* 
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tomarv iot ewe sheep iatmeTB to Msenfble annually at 
this place for the purpose of meeting with English deal* 
ers, who bought up their surplus stodc for the southern 
market. This meeting was called ^'a tryst/'^^-tryst 
signifying assignation or appointment,^«*-and was held 
a little way to the north of the town, on the lowest ac- 
clivity of the large hill whose top is now the arena of 
the markets This hill is now a common^ and on the an- 
nual fair-day presents a scene of anintation, combining 
the charms of business and of sporty said. to have no- 
thing like a parellel in the country. The Lamb-fair of 
Lockwby may be in fact considered the Olympic Games 
ai the smith-western province of Scotland. 

An extensive tract of country, levels fertile, and 
beautiful, intervenes between the central part of An*' 
aandale md the upper extranity of the district. But, 
IB this tract scarcely any object of particular interest oc- 
curs, except, perhaps* the very haiuisome seat and well- 
wooded grounds of^ ELaehiU, on the banks of the Kinnel; 
4he property ^ J. J. Hope Johnstone, £sq^. 

In the uppar part of Annandaie, and surrounded on 
all sides but one bv lof^y mountains, lies the pleasant 
and picturesque village of Moffat, noted f<^ its mineral 
well. It is a delightful peculiarity of Moffat, that 
many of its houses, as well as of ^e villas which sur- 
round it, are whitened. The whole j^aee has thus a 
oheerful, -cleanly aspect, very uncommon in Scottish 
villages. The town chiefly consists in a single spacioas 
street, a great part of which is composed of handsome 
little boxes, for the residence of the numerous invalids 
who annually flock hither. ^^ The well " is situated at 
a little distance from the village ; it was discovered in 
1633,* and has been ever since then celebrated for its 
cures in scrofulous and rheumatic disorders. The en- 

* The discoverer was a daughter of Bi8lN>p Whiteford, who, 
having used medicinal waters in England, recognised a samilar 
taste in l3iose of Moffat, and was on that account induced to try 
llieir efficacy. A Latin tract was written on this well by Mat- 
t^i^w Mackaile of lildinburgh so fai' back as the year 1659, and 
it was the suliietit of another publication a cenitttry afterwards. 
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vifons of Moffat are IreitnariEably beautiful, iroan tiie 
^x)fttsioa of foliage occaidoned bj the ornamented villas. 

Besides a pieee of singularly fine cascade scenery 
called the Belle Oraig> a few miles south from MofiBt> 
this district comprises the great natural curiosity cele- 
brated under the name of the Grey Mare's Tail. 

The Grey Mare's Tail is nearly ten miles north-^sl 
from the village of Moffat, and is approached by tbo 
pass which has been alreadv alluded to at the oondu* 
sion of the account of Sellurkshire. The diief wonder 
of the south of Scotland in the d^artment of the tei*^ 
lihlte, it is situated almost in the v«ry centre ni the 
southern highlands so often alluded to in this work> 
and of course is surrounded on evet^y side by objects of 
a similarly wild and dread-inspiring diaracter. Tke 
cataract is formed by a small stteam which leaves a 
mountain-lake called JLoch Skene, and which, after 
falling over the precipice, joins the Moffat waters The 
gully in which the fall takes place, recedes ^m th^ 
north side of the sreat glen, or pass, at a point about a 
mile and a half bdow the little inn of Birk-hill. Th« 
mouth of the gully is flanked by a strange, crescent- 
like rampart, called " the Giant's Grave," but which 
has evidently been a battery for defence of the pass. 
The stranger is obliged to creep over the hill to the 
•left of the gully, in order to obtain a station for ob*- 
«ervuig the fall. The water is precipitated over a rock 
three hundred feet high^-^a dark rugged precipice, with 
slight projecting ledges, which, by interrupting the 
'descent of the tiny stream, occasion the appearance 
described so graphically by the parne. A more terri- 
ble— ^more horrible scene than this can scarcely be im- 
agined; the precipice and fedls are in themselves so 
tetribie, and sudi is the depression of mind that takes 
place in these awful solitudes. 

A dreadful accident occurred at the Gray Mare's 

^ail, about the year 1811. A young man ^o had re- 

•oently come to serve as a shepherd in that part ^ the 

oQluiitry, feeHi^ a great curiosity respecting the hli, at- 
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tempted one Sunday, wben all the country-people (ex« 
cept one boy who accompanied him) were at churchy to 
climb up the face of the precipice, close by the cascade. 
When he and his companion were near the top, the boy, 
who was foremo8t> heard a great scream, and^ looking 
back, beheld the unfortunate youth flying down the 
profound abyss, (as he expressed it,^ just like a craw. 
At this dreadful sight, his een lookit a' gates at ance, 
and he had nearly lost all muscular enerey ; yet he got 
unskathed to the top, and immediately hastened to 
alarm the neighbouring shepherds in behalf of their lost 
comrade. After a considerable lapse of time, a few men 
were got tc^ether, who, providing themselves with ropes, 
hastened to the spot. The body was found lying on a 
ledge of the precipice a good way up, so that it was on* 
ly reached with great difficulty. The head of the un- 
happy youth was dashed close to his body, which was 
otherwise dreadfully mangled ; life had long been ex- 
tinct. His bonnet and plaid lay among the precipices 
for many years afterwards, till they rotted away ;— no 
one venturing up to get them, and few caring to touch 
the relics of one against whom heaven seemed to have 
directed so fearful & judgment. 

The mountains around the Grey Mare's Tail are 
little less elevated or steep, though more verdant, than 
the greater part of the Highland hills ; and, in travers- 
ing them, the sense of loneliness—- destitution — ^helpless- 
ness — diminutiveness — of hopeless distance from the 
haunts of man and places of domestic comfort-^— is not 
less oppressive. The author of these sheets went alone 
and on foot athwart the awful wilderness, on a misty No- 
vember day, when the light shed around his path was 
neither that of sun nor moon, but of snowy vapour, and 
when the hill- tops frowned out ifrom their overwhelm- 
ing coverings, like troops of swarthy Moors from beneath 
their vast white turbans. A scene of greater sublimity 
could scarcely be — nor one of greater discomfort. Yet 
it was in this inhospitable wild that the stern enthusi- 
asts of Ayrshire ana Clydesdale nought refuge from the 
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terrors of the military law which their disorders intro* 
duced into this part of Scotland in the reign of Charles 
II> and lived tor many days, and even months and 
years> without shelter and scarcely with any food, ex- 
posed to cold and rain, and the killing night-dew, and 
with no comfort but that which they derived from the 
hope of bliss after death. Their distresses in such 
a place, removed from their houses and all that lov- 
ed them, deterred from applying for relief at the few 
poor and lonely cottages scattered throughout the 
country, and in hourly fear of the men of blood who 
were perpetually seeking them, mu^t have been truly 
great ; and it is impossible to look upon their place of re- 
fuge and cast a moment's thought at its resources, with- 
out pitying if not respecting the sentiment, visionary 
and dangerous as it was, wmch caused men to prefer 
such a mode of life to the comforts which they might 
have easily continued to enjoy by a trifling dereliction 
of opinion. 

Claverhouse, the great scourge of the Suffering Rem- 
nant, was in the habit of pursuing them into these fear- 
ful fastnesses ; and hilUsides are shown, almost as steep 
as walls, up which he gallopped in the pursuit, mount- 
ed on a black charger, whose extraordinary speed and 
Bureness of foot caused the people to regard it as neither 
more nor less than the Enemy of Mankind. From cu- 
riosity regarding the feats of this wonderful cavalier, I 
attempted to climb one of the verdant precipices which 
he so easily surmounted, and can testify that a more 
dangerous adventure, and one which would put human 
powers more completely at naught, can hardly be imagin- 
ed. Yet that intrepid soldier, with no other aid than 
what was supplied by a spirit of enthusiasm and a frame 
incapable of shriukins, is said to have gone up and down 
these heights rather like a winged bird than an armed 
man. 

The hill opposite the little inn at Birkhill already 
mentioned, is called the Watch-Hill, on account of the 
custom among the wanderers of stationing one of their 
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number there, to watch the motioiiA of the sMA&m, 
while the rest were engaged at wovship in the deep dell 
behind. On one oceasion, Claverhonte^ by means of 
a my^gUsa, diaoemed the wat^ from the heights above 
Badsbedc several miles off, and accordingly made Ibr 
the place ; but, long ere he approached, the sentinel had 

S*ven the prc^r warning, ana all the worshippers were 
spersed about the hills, and c<mcealed from his sight 
eitier in the deep moss-hs^gs or amidst the long heather^ 
On another occasion, having been more successful in 
his dreadful chase, he shot fbur men at once opposite 
the door of fiirk-hill, whose graves-stones were di8ceni« 
ible in Ettrick church-yard very few years agow Dob's 
Linn, a hideous gully, celebrated in Mr Hogg's <' Moun- 
tain Bard" as the retreat of two cham|»ons &i the Co- 
venant, lies between the Birk-hill and the Qrey Mare's 
Tail. Chapel-hope, where the same writer has fixed the 
scene of one of his best tales, and established a whole 
colony of Bothwell-bris heroes, lies on the other hand 
between the Bii4c-hill and the Loch of the Lowes. 
[[Grreat part of the striking infbrmation on this subject 
wrought into that fiction, is auth^ntiotradition.^ Bods« 
beck which gives the tale its name, is a lonely ^m be- 
tween the Grey Mare's Tail and Moffat ; ana it was in 
reality haunted by a brownie, one of those familiar and 
industrious spirits who performed so much nightly work, 
without prospect of rewturd, and who invariably quitted 
the househola when any attempt at remuneration was 
made by the inmates. The brownie of Bodsbeck, who, 
like aU other brownies, was nothing more than a pro- 
seribed religionist, is remembered by tradition as a little 
grotesque creature, that, either from natural decr^.* 
tude, or fh>m his wounds at Both well, or from ''the pains"^ 
(which might have come upon him among the hills,) talk- 
ed double, with his hands always lying on his back. He 
was very useful about the house, though rarely appar- 
ent duni^ the day ; on which occasions all not in the 
secret fled at his approach. At length the gudewife, 
wishing to hb^ him away, as it was called, paid some 
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um»sual attention to kn comforts^ and he departed, cry- 
ii^ JEW he went— 

Cft' brownie, ea* 

A' the luck a* Bod^i)eck wr^y to Leiitfieiihft* ! 

a very- ungratefbl sentiment on the part of the Rev. Mr 
Brownie^ considering the kindness with whieh he had 
been entertained. Leithenhall is a farm some miles 
from Bodsbeck^ down Annandale. 

Annandale beins now completely surveyed from bot- 
tom to top, it will De necessary to fit over into Nithis- 
dale, in order to finish the notice of this county. The 
natural region of Nithisdale includes a small piece of 
territory which pdUically belongs to the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright ; but which I shall take the liberty of 
considering as part of the environs of the town of Dum« 
fries. 

Dumfries is not only the county-town of Dumfries- 
shire> but may be termed the capital of the South- West- 
em Province of Scotland — a term which is meant to in- 
clude Galloway. In point of population it is only the 
seventh town m. Scotland, but may be called the fifth 
ii\ point of looks. It is an extremely handsome town. 
WeU and regularly built, with an aspect of great clean- 
liness, it derives a prodigious charm from its situation 
on the Nith^ which is here so large a river as to bring 
lip little vessels to the town. The older streets of 
Dumfries have in general a respectable appearance, 
while some of the new ones are absolutely elegant. 
The prevailing material is a dark-red sand-stone ; but 
most of the houses are painted white ; and this taste 
has even proceeded so rar as to affect the monuments 
in the churqh-yards, most of which (as in other parts 
of the county) have a pale cadaverous appearance, and 
might pass in the dark for a troop of shrouded ghosts. 

Dumfries was at an early period a town of some, but 
not of first-rate note. It now derives a melancholy in- 
terest from having been for some years the residence of 
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Robert Burns — ^the place where he breathed his last/ 
and where all of him that could die has been deposited. 
It is a town of considerable pretension in regard to its 
society, which is reputed to be singularly pure and se- 
lect. It has the double advantage of being the residence 
of the smaller^ and what may be called aotarial gentry 
of the province, and of being a great market to^i^i. In 
its mercantile affairs it is much connected with Eng- 
land. 

The spot where Sir Christopher Seton^ a brave ad« 
herent of Robert Bruce^ was executed by Edward I^ is 
a little way east from the town. The spot is called 
Kirsty's Mount, and somewhat resembles the artificial 
erections known by the name of Moat Hills. It is com- 
monly supposed to have been the ordinary scene of exe- 
cutions, and perhaps also of the distribution of civil jus- 
tice^ in times much remoter than that of the death of 
Sir Christopher. Christian Bruce, widow of the de- 
ceased, and sister of King Robert, built a chapel on the 
spot, after that event, in memory of the unfortunate 
knight ; but this edifice, which got the appellation of 
Kirsty's Chapel, is now satisfactorily rooted out of the 
little eminence. 

Kirsty's Mount was included in a fortified angle of 
the wall which anciently protected Dumfries on the 
side most remote from the river. There is a green be- 
tween the Mount and the buildings of the town, water- 
ed by a rivulet called the Loreburn, and which was in 
former times the area where the citizens of Dumfries 
assembled on occasions when danger was apprehended, 
to consider and form the means of defence. Hence, the 
war-cry, or gathering- word of Dumfries was simply the 
word— ^^ Loreburn !" which is at this day to be seen in- 
scribed upon the Provost's baton of ofiice. 

The last time that the citizens of Dumfries assembled 
by the Loreburn, was in 1715, when the Viscount Ken- 
mure hung upon the neighbouring heights of Tinwald, 
like a thunder- cloud ready to burst upon the town. A 
curious story is told of the way in which he was induced 
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to raise the siege. His friends at Terreagles House^* 
having learned the warlike posture of the Dumfries- 
sians^ dispatched a man to his camp enjoining him to 
depart. It was at that time impossiole to communicate 
intelligence of so delicate a sort with safety. But they 
got an old crazy rustic into the buttery^ and^ having se- 
cretly sewed a letter into the lining of his broad blue 
bonnet^ offered him a small sum of money on condition 
that he should go to Tinwald and make a present to the 
Viscount of his goodly head-piece. The old man reach- 
ed the camp without suspicion, and made rendition 
of his bonnet according to compact^ but with a very im- 
perfect notion of the end to be served by so strange a 
proceeding. The insurgent general^ accustomed to such 
mysterious practices, took, the bonnet as a matter of 
course, and soon made sense of its contents. He im- 
mediately broke up and marched to Annan. 

The place where Bruce stabbed his mortal enemy and 
rival, the Red Cumin, can now be pointed out only with 
difficulty and uncertainty ; the buildings of the Friary 
in whicn the assassination was transacted, having all 
been long ago demolished in such a manner that hardly 
a scrap remains. The spot generally concluded upon 
by the local antiquaries, is the site of an outside stair, 
in a recess at the south end of a little street called the 
Grey- Friars Lane, near Buccleuch Street, in the north- 
west quarter of the city. 

Near the Friary formerly stood that ancient and im- 
portant fortress, the Castle of Dumfries. The site is 
now occupied by a church : Arma cedant togce. Be- 
tween the castle and Terreagles, which is three miles 
off, there was a paved way crossing the Nith a few 
hundred yards above the bridge, exclusively devoted to 
the use of the mighty proprietors of that splendid old 
mansion. 

Dumfries has three steeples and two bridges. The 

* The residence of the Earl of Nithisdale— a capital old house 
near Dumfries, well worth visiting. 
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Old Bridge was built in the thirteenth century, at the 
expense of Devorgilla^ mother of John Baliol. It ori- 
gin^Uy consisted of thirteen arches^ instead of the pre- 
sent seven^ and was considered the next best bridge in 
the two kingdoms to that of London. The New Bridge 
is a handsome fabric^ erected little more than thirty 
years ago. These edifices connect this part of Dum- 
friesshire with the district of Ga]Joway> and may there- 
fore be considered public works of primary importance. 
On the opposite side of the river^ there is an extensive 
suburban village called Maxwelltown, which is said— - 
but great obscurity hangs over the fact—to possess a 
certain description of burgal rights^ independent on 
Dumfries. Maxwelltown seems to be the great stand- 
ing joke of its proud neighbours the Dumfriessians. Some 
idea may be formed of its character from a saying of Sir 
John Fielding, the great London magistrate — that 
whenever a delinquent got over the bridge of Dumfries 
into Maxwelltown^ he was lost to all search or pur- 
suit ! 

The principal church of Dumfries stands at the south- 
ern extremity of the town, surrounded by its extensive 
cemetery, in which are several very handsome monu- 
ments — generally white, as already observed. Bums 
was originally buried at the north-east comer of this 
cemetery, but, after having lain there above twenty 
years, was translated to another spot, which was sup- 
posed to be more suitable to the erection of a monument. 
The stranger desiring to see the last home of this illus- 
trious poet, is conducted to his mausoleum, which, if not 
very magnificent, is at least the finest in the place. 
Opposite the gate- way of the little temple, is a large piece 
of sculpture, representing Bums at the plough, and his 
genius CoOa investing him with the mantle of poesy ; 
an absurd attempt to reduce to a substantial form an 
idea which the poet had expressed in the following 
words : " The genius of my country found me, as Eli- 
jah ^und Elisha, at the plough, and threw her inspir- 
ing mantle over me/' 

It cannot fail to strike the stranger who visits the 
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grave of Bums^ that^ while all the other monuments^ 
though commemorating '^ honourable^ most honourable 
men^" are left to be overgrown by dust and obliterated 
hj decay, — ^while simple virtue, and splendid rank, and 
even respectable learning and glorious achievement, are 
foi^ttenlike nine-days wonders, — Bums's Mausoleum, 
the object of perpetual attention, exhibits a constant 
freshness I The grass gets leave to grow rank around 
the grave-stones of citizens, and the locks which secure 
the vaulted dust of birth and title grow so rusty that 
the key forgets its cunning; the inconsolable widow 
ceases to visit the tomb of him who was dearest to her 
bosom ; the son forgets his mother's grave : the monu- 
ments of such persons pass away in generations, even 
like ^ose whom they commemorate. But the sepulchie 
of the poet is never neglected. He was the fi'iend of 
all mankind and for all time ; every successive genera- 
tion has an interest in him. While the services of 
statesmen and warriors, matters of merely temporary 
gratitude, as of temporary usefulness, perish from the 
public mind, his services, always before the eyes of man- 
kind, and always capable of yielding the same profit 
and delight, are never foi^tten. The track which 
stretches athwart all other graves towards the mauso- 
leum of Burns, is — glorious symbol of real fame !— a 
beaten thoroughfare ; the door is ever open ; the floor 
is daily cleaned ; and the evergreens and flowers which 
bourgeon around it, are unfading and imperishable for 
his sake. 

When James the Sixth, impelled by a salmon-like 
instinct — to use his own words, visited his native king- 
dom in 1617> he passed through Dumfries on his way- 
back to England. The house in which he lodged, stood, 
till within the last few years, in the High Street, ad- 
joining to the little square in which the citizens of 
Dumfries have erected a neat monument to Charles the 
Good Duke of Queensberry. It was an edifice of the 
true old construction, with a wooden front ; and there 
is a curious legend connected with its foundation. There 
lived in Dumfries, some years before the royal visit, a 
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very poor labouring man. It was then the custom 
for people of all ranks to give entertainments on Yule 
Day ; but this poor man one year found his funds se 
low, that it was not in his power to be neebour-like on 
that occasion ; so, in his dilemma he resolved to go out 
of town and leave his wife in the house, locking the 
door upon her, and enjoining her in case any person call- 
ed not to answer. He went to Lochar-moss to dig. 
peats, and, before he had worked long, found a pose of 
gold. He knew that all treasure found in such a way 
belonged by law to the king, and he hesitated long be- 
fore applying any part of it to his own use. At length, 
impelled by the tear of a discovery, and by the emotions 
of his conscience, he made a pilgrimage to London, and 
confessed to the king what he had done, promising^ 
however, if allowed a little time, to make good every 
farthing of the treasure. James was struck by the 
simple honesty of the man, and, with that generosity for 
which he was so remarkable in the case of unseen mo- 
ney, told the treasure-iindef that he might keep the 
whole; adding that he might employ it in building a house, 
and when he (the king) came bacKjo '^ auld Scotland," 
he would accept, as sufficient compensation, one night's 
lodging under its roof. The man built this house, in 
which the king lodged accordingly. The story has been 
handed down by a singularly clear and credible line 
of traditionaiT evidence ; the great-grand-daughter of 
the treasure-nnder having been in the habit of telling 
it, as above-written, previous to her death, which hap- 
pened since the beginning of the present century. 

When King James was at Dumfries, the magistrates 
gave him a public entertainment. It is recorded by 
tradition, and the thing is certainly highly characteris- 
tic of the king, that, some strange little fishes being 
presented at table, and his majesty being desired to 
taste them, as peculiar to this neighbourhood both in 
their quality and their cookery, he started up from the 
board, crying " Treason," and could not be prevailed up- 
on to sit down again till the dish was taken awav* The 
fishes, which were probably vendises from Lochmaben, 
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liad a strangely black and birsled appearance ; and^ emit- 
ting a peculiar smelly caused the sagacious nose which 
scented out the Gunpowder Plot> to suspect poison. 

James was> however^ so well pleased m general with 
his treatment at Dumfries^ that he presented to the 
town a small model of a gun in silver^ to be the object 
of a shooting-match at periodical intervals^ in imitation 
of some such sports which were exhibited before him on 
this occasion. The Siller Gun, as it is called^ has been 
since then shot for, once every seven years, in much the 
same manner as silver arrows have been shot for by 
archers at Musselburgh, Peebles, and St Andrews. The 
place of sport is a low holm by the side of the Nith, a« 
bout a mile below the town, called the King's Holm. 
But the Festival of the Siller Gun has of late years be- 
come unpopular, from the number of accidents by which 
it is so disagreeably characterised. It unfortunately 
happens that that important part of the Festival, term- 
ed '^ the Drinking/' is never postponed, as it ought to 
be^ till the termination of the sport, but diffused general- 
ly throughout its continuance. The consequence is^ 
that the whole affair becomes one rather of outrage and 
peril than of innocent amusement. To testify that peo- 
ple are not prevented from shooting when dead-drunk^ 
a case. is on record, of a man having once fired when so 
completely intoxicated^ that the gun was held for him 
by his friends ; and yet he hit the mark and was declared 
victor^ though it is said he was not aware of his good 
^ortune^ nor conscious of the honours which had been 
paid to him^ till next morning ! 

• The principal objects of interest in the neighbour- 
hood of Dumfries are Caerlaverock, Camlongan, and 
Amisfield Castles^ Locharmoss, the Maiden-bower Crag, 
and the Abbeys of Lincluden and Sweetheart. 

CaerlaverocK, an ancient possession of the Maxwells, 
one of the most powerful families in this county, has 
been distinguished by its misfortunes. It was besieged 
by Edward I in person anno 1 300, when it was so im- 
portant a fortress that he thought fit, after capturing 
it, to appoint no fewer than three great barons for its 
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keepers. Since then it has been taken and retaken, 
dismantled and destroyed^ times without number. It 
ultimately ceased to be a tenable fortress in the time of 
the Usurpation^ when one Finch gave a receipt for its 
furniture^ in which^ among other particulars^ mention 
is made of eighty beds ; a proofs observes Pennant^ of 
the hospitality and splendour of the place. The ruin 
of Caerlaverodc is massive and picturesque. It is situ- 
ated on a very level plain on the east side of the de- 
bouche of the Nith^ about eieht miles from Dumfries. 

Camlongan Castle^ situated much nearer Dumfries^ 
is still in repair, and forms a very curious> as it is a 
very rare specimen of the old Border Tower. It is 
surrounded by some fine old woods, which its battle- 
mented pinnacles surmount in a highly graceful fa- 
shion. This house is one of the seats of the Earl of 
Mansfield.* 

Locharmoss is a morass of several mOes extent^ ly- 
ing to the east of Dumfries, and adjoining to the sea. 
The common tradition is, that this vast fiat was origin- 
ally a forest, that it was then overflowed hj^ the sea^ 
and that, by the recess of the inundation, it finally be- 
came a peat-moss. It is watered by a rill callea the 
Lochar Water. So late as the days of Bruce it seems 
to have been in such a state of fluidity as to be impass- 
able ; for it is recorded by tradition, that, when that 
hero went from Torthorwald Castle to slay Cumin at 
Dumfries, he went round by the skirts of the Tinwald 
Hills, thus making a considerable circuit along the up- 
per extremity of the moss. That it was once occupied 
by the sea; is proved by the quantity of shells found be- 
neath the stratum of moss, but more unequivocally by 



* According to Pennant, the gieat Earl of Mansfield was bom 
here. We have been informed by a venerable inhabitant of 
Edinburgh, the niece of that illustrious man, as a veritable and 
striking anecdote of him, that he made a point of never readinj^ 
any of the numerous satirical publications with which it was his 
lot to be assailed when Lord Chief Justice, lest he might there- 
by have lost any portion of the equanimity and moderation which 
it was his desire to maintain upon the Bench. 
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several curraghs (or boats of one piece of wood used by 
the primeval inhabitants of this island) having been 
dug up in the course of peat-casting, many miles from 
the present shore of the oolway. 

The road over Locharmoss is remarkable for its 
origin. A. stranger^ more than a century ago^ sold 
some goods to certain merchants at Dumfries upon cre« 
dit. Before the time appointed for payment^ he disap- 
peared^ and neither he nor his heirs ever claimed the 
money. The merchants^ in expectation of the demand, 
very nonestly put out tiie sum to interest ; and, after 
a lapse of more than forty years, the town of Dumfries 
obtained a gift of it> ana applied the same* towards 
making this useful road. 

The Maiden-bower Crag, about a mile east from the 
town, is a crag or rock curiously hollowed. It is said 
to have received its name from having been, in times of 
druidism, the scene of some rites practised as the test 
of virginity. 

Amisfield Castle is a tall slender square tower at the 
back of a plain modern mansion or farm-house, about 
half a mile to the right of the road from Edinburgh to 
Dumfries, five miles from the latter town. It stands 
in the midst of an ancient grove-— a perfect Chelsea- 
Hospital of old, decrepit, emaciated trees, on the tops 
of which myriads of crows and pigeons keep up a per- 
petual cawing and cooing. The tower is not large, 
and not in the least imposing ; but yet it is, without 
exception, the most curious specimen of the baronial 
tower now existing in Scotland. The lower part is 
coarse and perhaps very old, but the upper region is of 
fine ashler-work, laid out in neat little projecting tur- 
rets and gables and pepper-boxes, with highly deco^ 
rated windows and crow-steps, bearing date only 1 6*00. 
The whole thus bears some resemblance to a pilaster of 
the Corinthian order— a plain shaft and flourishing ca- 
pital. The roof is still entire, but only the lower flat 
IS habitable. Here there are still some fragments 
of an original ceiling, which has apparently been, at 
one time, as highly ornamented, as that of the ce- 
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lebrated King's Room at Stirling. The door of the 
second flat is one of the greatest curiosities of the kind 
perhaps in Scotland. It bears date l600, (which seems 
to have been the era of a general repair upon the whole 
edifice^) and represents in low relief Samson tearing 
asunder the jaws of the lion. The scripture hero is 
clad in the costume of the time ; a monstrous ruflT, a 
tight doublet^ an unbounded plenitude of breech^ and 
roses in his shoes. He is at full length, but^ from the 
ignorance of grouping which prevailed among the na- 
tive artists of that time> the carver has given him an 
attitude quite unexpressive of the violent exertion in 
which he is supposed to be engaged. His bodv seems^ 
to use a Scottish phrase^ thordess. Perhaps^ however, 
this has only been intended by the pious artist as a 
compliment to Samson — to show with what ease he per- 
formed his superhi|man feat. For want of room at the 
top of the door^ the tall-crowned Spanish hat of the 
Jewish champion is removed from his head^ and sus- 
pended in the air over that of the lion^ where, on ac- 
count of the animal's head only reaching up to Samson^s 
middle^ there happens to be room for it ! We repeat^ that 
this door alone, from being so truly ridiculous, makes 
Amisfield Castle worth going twenty miles to see. 

Amisfield was the prima sedes of the family of Char- 
teris, now ennobled by the title of Wemyss. King 
James is said to have visited it on his return to Eng- 
land in 161 7> and to have exclaimed, on first observing 
its tall and formidable appearance, that the man who 
built it, though externally and habitually honest, must 
have been a thief in his heart. 

It would be improper to quit this neighbourhood, 
without mentioning that Tinwald, a little parish-town 
near Amisfield, was the birth-place of Paterson, the 
projector of the bank of England ; a man of adventu- 
rous spirit and great genius, but who was never re- 
warded for even that project which has been the cause 
of wealth to so many, and which has become so import- 
ant an adjunct of tne Government of Great Britain. 
After experiencing the ingratitude of England, Pater- 
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son turned his attention to his native country^ and 
planned the disastrous expedition to Darien^ which^ 
notwithstanding its unhappy issue^ is said to have had the 
good effect of stirring up a spirit of mercantile adven* 
ture among the Scottish people. Here he had greater 
reason to expect a scurvy remuneration for his services^ 
and it was not wanting. The writer of these sheets 
has seen rare pamphlets and broadsides^ replying to his 
own very clever and sensible publications ; stigmatiz- 
ing him, among other abuse and scurrility, with the 
profane epithet of ^^ the Man Paterson;" as Charles 
bad been titled some years before by the saintly Round- 
heads ; and he is said to have died of grief, occasioned 
by the ingratitude with which he had been treated by 
the world. 

The ruins of the Collegiate Church of Lincluden 
form, with the beautiful scenery amidst which they are 
placed^ by far the most attractive and interesting ob- 
ject in the neighbourhood of Dumfries. The place is 
three miles from that city^and situated in the Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. 

Lincluden was originally a convent ; but, about the 
end of the fourteenth century, Archibald the Grim> 
Earl of Douglas and Lord of Galloway, on account of 
the alleged profligacy of the nuns, but more probably 
from a desire to establish a more commodious means of 
providing for the cadets of the house of Douglas, con- 
verted the institution into a collegiate church for a 
provost and twelve beadsmen. At the Reformation, 
the lands were erected into a temporal lordship, and 
bestowed upon the family of Nithisdale. 

So late as the time of rennant, a large proportion of 
the original buildings was entire, and several richly or- 
namented tombs remained unmutilated; in particular 
that of Margaret, the sister of James I, and wife of the 
grim earl above-mentioned. But the whole is now 
dreadfully dilapidated. Enough only remains to show 
that the whole had been originally built in a style of 
surpassing splendour, and enriched with much minute 
decoration. 
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The best point from which the beauties of this scene 
may be viewed, is a small wooded mount near the 
roinsj erected by the former religious inhabitants for a 
summer-seat^ and around which there was, in Peimant's 
time^ a fine spiral walk> with a turf- seat at top. The 
ruins are seen immediately below> and beyond them 
moves the gentle Cluden, which is also seen to the 
westward^ sleeping in its sinuous course, like a number 
of lakes, fringed by innumerable birches and alders. 
The junction of this stream with the Nith^ which takes 

I)lace immediately below, is another fine point in the 
andscape. The neighbouring peasants, still deeming 
the place to have a certain degree of sanctity about it, 
resort to the firry mount on the Sunday afternoons of 
summer, to read their bibles and commune with the 
heart. The Cluden, moreover, is endowed with all the 
honours of poesy. Burns used to haunt it in the summer 
evenings, when engaged in the composition of his im- 
mortal lyrics. He repeatedly alludes, it will be re- 
membered, to *' Cluden's silent towers^" and to its 
" sounding floods ;" and it is supposed that he speaks 
of this ruin, in his admirable ^' Vision of Libertie/' be- 
ginning. 

As I stood by yon roofless tower. 
Where the wa'-flowers wave i' the dewy air. 

No place could be more appropriate for the suggestion 
of poetical ideas, or the promotion of poetical feeling, 
than the neighbourhood of Lincluden ; for poetry and 
pensiveness actually seem difl^used throughout the pre- 
cincts like an atmosphere ; fanning the cheek, and in- 
spiring the lungs. At the distance of only a few yards 
from the ruins stand two or three solitary cottages, 
with thatched roof and ivied walls, one of which bears 
upon the lintel of its door this inscription, ^' Feliciiaii 
proximum" the stone having, in all probability, belong- 
ed to the college. Strangers have only to visit the 
place, to be convinced of the truth of tnis sniall scrap 
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of monkish latinity ; that is to say^ supposing happiness 
likely to choose tor her retreat beautiful scenery and 
calmness and solitariness of situation. 

In proceeding up Nithisdale ^m Dumfries, the first 
object capable of interesting the traveUer is Ellisland^ 
the farm last occupied by Robert Bums. The onstead^ 
which is nearly the same as when inhabited by the 
poet> lies about seven miles ^m the town^ on the 
right hand side of the road> surrounded by a few 
trees. The river Nith rolls majestically beyond it^ and 
on the opposite bank are seen the house ana fine woods 
of Dalswmton. 

It was here that Bums composed his fine poem Tarn 
o' Shanter^ which it is well known he did^ in order to 
induce Mr Grose to adopt Alloway Kirk into his Scot- 
tish Antiquities. The widow of the poet, who still 
lives at Dumfries, has some curious reminiscences con- 
nected with this subject. She remembered having one 
day taken a walk with her husband, in the course of 
which he involuntarily repeated some lines which she 
afterwards observed in the publidied poem. It is her 
belief that he was then in the act of composing some 
verses. On another occasion, but about the same pe« 
riod, she made a more unequivocal observation. On 
her going out of doors, one morning, to call him in to 
breakfast, which he seemed to be neglecting, she found 
him seated astride upon a feal dyke, saying to himself 
with that energetic emphasis which was so peculiar to 
him. 

Ah Tarn ! ah Tarn ! bad they been queans, 
A* plump and strapping in their teens, 
Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair, &c. 

and he accompanied every accented syllable with a 
thump on the top of the dyke with his fist, as if he 
had been threshing out the poem by a manual as well 
as mental process of labour. 

The scenery of the Nith, hitherto meagre, here be- 
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gins to assume a more pleasant aspect. A little farther 
on, is the beautiful place of Friars Carse, consecrated 
by the muse of Burns. The ground here displays a re- 
markable degree of inequality, without breaking in- 
to any very lofty eminences. The hill of Blackwood 
has a striking and highly decorative effect, being 
dotted over with a great number of planted patches^ in 
a variety of fantastic shapes. 

At the distance of nine miles fi^om Dumfries, a stu- 
pendous tree overhangs the road. It springs out of the 
earth in three distinct trunks, and spreads out above 
into a perfect wilderness of spray, liiis is called the 
Tree of Barjarg, and seems to be considered one of the 
principal wonders in the county. 

At the distance of twelve miles from Dumfries, the 
road is enlivened by Brownhill Inn^ a goodly place of 
entertainment which was kept, till within the last few 
years, by a man of the singular name of Bacon, regard- 
ing whom an amusing anecdote, connected with his ce- 
lebrated neighbour Burns, was communicated to us by 
an ear-witness. Our informant, an old English rider, 
alighting one day at Brownhill Inn, was ushered into 
the presence of some country-people, with whom he 
was told he might dine. Among these Burns soon dis- 
covered himself by his wit. The landlord was one of 
that sort who always take care to honour their compa- 
nies with their own immediate and constant presence, 
and display a great deal of solicitude in the circulation 
of the bottle. Burns was such an ingrate as to enter- 
tain a sort of dislike towards poor Bacon for this pater- 
nal care over his guests. Accordingly, after the cloth 
had been withdrawn, and during a temporary absence 
of Mr Bacon, on our informant requesting Burns to 
give the company a taste of his quality by producing 
an extemporary verse, he retired for a minute's space in- 
to the recess formed by a window, and produced a qua* 
train ; before quoting which, however, it ought to be 
mentioned that beans and bacon was a regular dish at 
Brownhill^ and had been presented that day at din- 
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ner. The stanza produced in so brief a space ran 
thus : 

At Brownhtll we always get dainty good cheer. 
And plenty of bacon each day in the year ; 
We've all things that's nice and mostly in season,^- 
But why always Bac&riy come give me a reason ? 

It is unnecessary to describe the success of the hit. 

In the immeaiate vicinity'of Brownhill^ the stranger 
ought to visit the natural curiosity called Creekhope 
Linn, celebrated as a retreat of the Covenanters ; as al- 
so Closeburn Castle^ the seat of C. G. S. Menteath, Esq. 
and formerly the patrimonial property of the ancient 
family of Kirkpatrick. 

The baronial family of Kirkpatrick, which is repre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, present Sheriff of 
Dumfriesshire^ is the oldest in the county, being deriv- 
ed from the celebrated patriot who completed by a blow 
of his dagger the murder of the traitor Cumin. Charles 
the good Duke of Queensberry once testified his respect 
for this venerable race in a very remarkable manner. 
He was proceeding in his carriage^ along with the ec- 
centric Duchess Katherine^ towards Dumfries^ in order 
to exert his influence at an election, when^ just as he 
approached the head of the Closeburn avenue, the coach 
of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick, (the second-last generation) 
who had taken a difl^rent side of politics, was observed 
to leave the house on its way to the same place, and for 
the same purpose. The duchess felt infinite alarm at 
this, and thinking that priority of appearance at the 
market-place would be favourable to the Queensberry 
interest, called out in her usual lusty way to the coach- 
man to drive with all his might, " else Tam o' Close- 
burn," she exclaimed, " will get in before us, and lick 
the butter off our bread." The Duke was scandalized 
at the nick-name she gave his old friend Sir Thomas, 
and by way of reproof made this remarkable observa- 
tion, " Why, my lady Duchess, let me tell you^ this 
gentleman's ancestor was Knight of Qoseburn> while 
mine was only Gudeman of Drumlanrig !" 
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The school of Closeburn is singular amidst all the 
parish-schools of Scotland for its munificent character. 
It was endowed^ by legac7> with a considerable ex- 
tent of landed property^ so that the teacher draws his 
revenue much in the manner of a country sentleman. 
He instructs all the boys in the parish for noUdns, takes 
in boarders from other quarters, and has a capital house, 
the dining-room of which is supposed to be the best in 
the country-side. 

Thomhill, fourteen miles from Dumfries, is a lai^ 
modem village, of a cruciform shape, with a cross in the 
centre. Penpont, at a little distance across the Nith, 
is a much smaller viUase, and only remarkable as the 
seat of a presbytery. Morton, the next parish to the 
northward, contains no object of curiosity except the 
ruins of an ancient castle, destroyed by David 11, in 
consequence of a treaty with the English monarch. 

The country around Thomhill is extremely beautiful, 
the hills bounding in the scene as with an insurmount- 
able wall. The vale of the Nith is here very spacious, 
and the hills rise up suddenly ^m the plain, at such 
a distance as to suggest no idea of sterility. The enor- 
mous masses of Carsh(^le and the Lothers rise at the 
head of the vale. The Dalveen Hills, the Waal HiU, 
(like the top of a globe,) and the two Queensberries, 
range along the north side, while on the south the fantas- 
tic crags of the Tynronsseem to toss their fronts, like a 
stag, into the air. From a rising ground a little way 
up the hills to the west of Thornhill, the enormous 
square mass of Drumlanrig Castle looks down with its 
innumerable windows upon the plain, like a great pre- 
siding idol. 

Drumlanrific Castle, the principal wonder of this dis- 
trict, is a house nearly as large as Henot's Hospital at 
Edinburgh, and nearly of the same shape, though much 
inferior in point of architecture to that admired struc- 
ture. The stone is a white inclining to red, and some- 
what friable. The house stands on a tall knoll about a 
mile to the south of the Nith, and is enclosed bv a too 
slight plantation. It was built by the great statesman 
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and persecutory William, first Duke of Queensberry, who 
grudged the expense so much as to write upon the 
bunme of accounts referring to it a sort of denunciation 
of any of his posterity who should attempt to discover 
the extent of his folly : the diction of the curse was by 
no means el^ant, but may perhaps be considered as 
characteristic — '* The de'il pyke out his een that looks 
herein \" From dates upon various parts of the fabric, 
it seems to have taken no less than ten years a-building. 
Yet it is said the builder, after all, never slept in it, or 
used it, but one night. It is decorated with a weari- 
some repetition of stars and hearts, the arms of the 
Douglasses ; and, besides a thick oak door, is secured 
by a grate of ponderous iron, which is still regularly 
shut every night. The cruel dungeon, moreover, as 
Pennant remarks, was not forgotten by the architect. 

Drumlanrig, though the finest seat of the Duke of 
Buecleuch and Queensberry, is at present in a very 
crazy state, while the furniture is at once verv meagre 
and dilapidated. The state-chair of the early Dukes 
and Dudiesses is almost the only existing curiosity in 
the latter department. The family portraits are also 
scanty, and scarcely worthy of attention. The stair- 
case is adorned by a set of four large portraits, (Wil- 
liam III and his consort Mary, and Queen Anne with 
her consort George Prince of Denmark,) said to have 
been a present from Anne to Duke James, in conse- 
quence of the Union. The monarch first named has 
been somewhat mutilated by the broadswords of the 
Highlanders, who, in 17^5, slept in the great gallery of 
Drumlanrig for one night. There are idso portraits of 
the Dukes of Rothes and Lauderdale, of all the four 
Dukes of Queensberry, &c. &c. 

There is a very curious anecdote told of the Duke 
who built Drumlanrig. He was a prodigious land- 
buyer, and not very scrupulous about the means he 
took for acquiring the ^' dulcia arva" of his neighbours ; 
practising the art of acquisition by wadsets to a scanda- 
lous extent. Among the little contiguous estates 
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which he wished to add to his own overgrown property/ 
was that of Eccles^ not far from Drumlanrig. But tnis 
belonged to a gentleman of the name of Maitland ; a re- 
lation of the Duke of Lauderdale, who^ on observing 
the artifices of his brother- statesman, interfered in be- 
half of Eccles, by telling his grace, that, should he per- 
sist in his dishonourable designs, he (Lauderdale) 
should '* sit in his skirts on some other occasion." The 
rapacious nobleman was thus induced to spare Eccles, 
which remains to this day a separate property. 

There was, till recent years, preserved in the park 
around Drumlanrig a herd of the aboriginal wild cattle 
of Scotland; animals said to have been perfectly un- 
tameable and unapproachable, and to have had shaggy 
white manes and fiery eyes. The gardens around the 
castle are kept in a state of laudalue repair and neat- 
ness, strangely in contrast with the internal condition 
of the house. They are of that old-fashioned reeular 
sort which Milton must have thought of when he rorm- 
ed the idea of 



-Retired Leisure, 



Who in trim gardetu takes his pleasure. 

We would particularly direct the stranger's attention to 
a line of ancient yew-trees behind the house, which, 
being overgrovvn below by close bushy creeping -plants, 
look like a troop of comfortable old gentlemen who have 
all got on their stout sufficient lamb's-wool stockings 
and thicksoled winter shoes, and are come out to have 
a short forenoon walk in the winter sun-shine. 

Drumlanrig lies in the parish of Durisdeer, a piece of 
territory so extensive as to stretch across the whole vale 
of Nith from the hills of Galloway to those of Clydes- 
dale. The little kirk-town of Durisdeer occupies a 
romantic situation under the mountains last mentioned. 



* The traveller passes over upwards of twenty miles in Nithis- 
dale, without going out of the Queensberry property. 
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from among which it looks out upon the vast area of 
the yale> Ime a startled deer^ projecting its head from 
the savage brake^ to watch the approacn of the chase. 
Durisdeer seems indebted for its existence to an ancient 
fortress planted here to guard the pass which opens be- 
hind into Clydesdale^ through which passed the sreat 
Roman way between Carlisle and Paisley^ and which^ 
under the name of the Waal Path^ was, till lately^ the 
principal road from Nithisdale into Lanarkshire. The 
castle has been demolished since the days of David 
Bruce, and the road for some time disused; so that 
Durisdeer is now a sequestered lonely village. Never- 
thelessj it is still worth visiting on various accounts^ 
The church contains the sepulchral vault of the Queens- 
berry family^ their pAew^ and a large apartment for their 
use during the intervals of public worship. The vault 
is surmounted by an aisle^ containing one of the most 
splendid monuments, if not the most splendid^ of which 
this country can boast. It is a magnificent structure 
of white marble^ in the form of a mausoleum, and on the 
wall behind is a representation^ in exquisite statuary^ of 
the second Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, the first 
of whom died in 171 1> only four years subsequent to 
his triumph at the Union. This monument is in the 
RoubiUiac taste^ now so justly exploded. The noble 
pair are represented lying in a bed m their state dress- 
es ; the Duchess^ who had died two years before her 
lord^ lies quiescently on her back^ as if dead, with her 
hands clasped above her breast ; behind her — ^for it 
would appear the Duke> (Contrary to the humour of Cap- 
tain Wedderburn^ had chosen to lie next the wall— -ap- 
pears his Grace himself, half-raised on his elbow, and 
surveying the placid face of his lady with a countenance 
which might be iru^ful^ but for the ludicrous common- 
place expression given to the Duke by his enormous 
Ramilies wig. His ermine cloak, moreover, his collar^ 
and more than all^ his knees-buckles and rolled stock- 
ings'—all the intricate paraphernalia of full dress> as de- 
scribed so wittily in the Spectator,*»taken in conjunc- 
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tion with his Grace's awkward attitude^ make it abso* 
lutely impossible to survey this elaborate piece of art 
with any emotions other than those of ridicule. 

The churoh-yard of Durisdeer coQtoins some plebeian 
monuments worthy o£ attention* Upon one^ commemo- 
rating the Aiaster-oftworlcs at Drumlanrig^ and dated 
l685, there is a |;ood effijgy of that important personage, 
aifprding ^ very mi? specimen of the cpstume of the mid« 
die ranks in the reign of Charles II. The man is re-r 
presented in a wide-skirted coat^ buttoned up the sides 
pf the skirts, and haying yery large euffii also buttoned, 
-—with a cravat hapging 4qwii his breast,^-««nd with a 
broad Lpwland bonpet,^ from beneath which his hair 
descends in a full flow upon his shoulders. He very 
much resembles the Covenanters upon Archbishop 
jSharpe's monument at St Andrews, waose dress refers 
to the same pejiod. In order to show the prevalence of 
^avats about a century ago, there is an effigy on an« 
other old gravorstone in Durisdeer church-yard, repre<p 
senting a child of twp years, who wes^$ round his short 
little neck as sood a cravat as that of James Lukup, the 
master-of* works ; though, by the way, he looks as if the 
thing was only accustomed tostransle him on Pace-^and-* 
Yule occasions, and was not a daily wear. At another 
part of the burial-ground there is a monument of a dif?^ 
ferent sort from anj^ of the above — ^namely, to the me« 
mory of a Cameroman who was shot by General D^ell 
at the neighbouring £&rm of Nether Daiyeen, This 
man's name was Daniel M'Michael ; and in the auto* 
biographical epitaph which has been inscribed on his 
tomb, ne says that as his celebrated name^sake was cast 
into the Den of Lions, so was )ie devoured by the lions 

* All the rustic people of Sootland, except Lairds, used to wear 
bonnets till less than a century ago ; and it is not ^bove three 
hundred years since noblemen, and even the king himselfi wore 
nothing else. A curious fashion connected with this subject still 
obtains amongst that respectable corporation, the Butchers of 
Musselbuigh. Upon some particular festival day, they all wear 
broad flat blue bonnets, and meet in that guiee to dine together. 
Nobody knows the origin of the custom. 
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of tjnranny,. perjary, and prelacy— >a strangely incongru- 
ons triumvirate of bad things^^yet by no means uncom- 
mon in the writings of the party to which Michael be- 
longed. » 

In the awfully wild glen behind Durisdeer, may still 
be seen the remains of a Roman Castra^stiva^ as well as 
the traces of a vast rampart formed by the natives of this 
country between Lochmaben and Lochryan. The banks 
of the Carron between Durisdeer and Thomhill, being 
lined with natural copse-word^ afford some fine scen- 
ery ; and at a particular place^ where the bank is very 
steep^ there is a cave^ supposed to have been originally 
a place of refage for the Druids^ latterly for the Cove- 
nanters. To this csLve, it is reported. Gay the poet> dur- 
ing his residence at Drumlanrig Castle^ used to resort^ to 
woo the Muses ; loving, it is said, the delicious coolness 
of the retreat, so . much more favourable to his studies 
than the tepid and noisy atmosphere of the castle. 

A little to the westward of Durisdeer, the barrier of 
hills is penetrated by the Pass of Dalveen, the princi- 
pal thorough&re between the vales of the Nith and 
Clyde, and celebrated on account of its romantic and 
impressive scenery. The Pass of Dalveen is a narrow, 
tortuous strath, with a rivulet running along a stripe of 
pastoral haugh at the bottom, and high hills rising on 
each side mth almost perpendicular precipitousness. 
As the line of the Pass is extremely crooked, and the 
hills are closely indented into each other, the aspect of 
the scenery is perpetually changing to the eye of a tra- 
veller; but nowhere is the general characteristic of 
srandeur awanting. The road winds along half-way 
down the hills on the east side of the Pass, and some 
part of it is never lighted by the sun. That luminary 
casts a gigantic, massive shade from the hills on one 
side against those of the other — not the least magnifi- 
cent thing about the scene. But rarely are any travel- 
lers seen moving along the dark hill-sides, and were it 
not for a solitary farm or two, a toll-house, and the few 
sheep straggling about the faces of the braes, there is no 
object that tells of life or civilization anywhere to be 
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seen. Nor is there any sound to disturb the infinite 
stillness and repose of tne scene ; save perhaps the bat- 
tlinff of the burn and its chasm-descended accessories^ 
or |£e trickling of a pebble from the artificial scaur a- 
hove the road« brought down^ it may be^ by the slight 
disturbance it has received from the toot-fall of the pass- 
ing traveller. 

The upper part of Nithisdale contains no object of 
interest besides the town of Sanquhar^ which is a royal 
burgh^ with a carpet-manu£Euctory. Sanquhar Castle is 
a ruin of some interest^ having been taken by Edward 
I^ but afterwards retrieved by a stratagem. The castle 
of EUiock, about a mile ham the town^ is supposed to 
have been the birth-place of the Admirable Crichton^ 
whose father was Sir Itobert Cricbton of £lliock. 
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COMPI^ISINO THE STEWARTHY OP KIRKCUDBRIGHT AND 

COUNTY OP WIGTON. 



At length he to a winnock cam, 

It was a winnock braw. 
Through it was seen ilk fertile neuk 

O* bonnie Gallowa ; 
The Ken, the Cree, the darling Dee, 

Were seen a' rowin* sweet, 
And just below did wimplin flow 

The Minnoch and the Fleet. 

OU Song. 



The Stewartrv of Kirkcudbright forms the eastern, 
and larger portion of the ancient and extensive district 
of Galloway. Adjacent to Dumfriesshire on the south- 
west, it runs along the shores of the Sol way Firth ; and 
its western extremities are bounded by the Irish Sea, 
Wigtonshire, and Ayrshire. In shape and extent it is 
somewhat of an irregular parallellogram^ containing 
88,257 square miles, or 449^313 Scotch acres.* The 
great strath of the Dee, continued by the beautiful 
vale of the Ken, divides it diagonally from the Solway 
upwards. The general aspect of the Stewartry is hilly, 
but it contains no mountains of any considerable height, 
and its character in this respect has been well described 
by Buchanan, in the laconic expression, tumescit colli" 
bus. 

From its remote and peninsular situation, the early 

* Smith's Survey of Oalloway, p. 2. 
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history of Galloway isinvolved in greater obscuritv than 
that perhaps of any other part of Scotland. It has^ 
however^ been generally represented^ and probably with 
truths as a region where primeval barbarity long and 
powerfully opposed the progress of civilization. At a 
period when Galloway included the southern division of 
Ayrshire, it formed in some sort an independent king- 
^ dom or lordship, and was engaged under its native 
princes and barons in almost perpetual war with the 
monarchs of Scotland. At one time it was attached to 
England, and Fergus, a Lord of Galloway, signed the 
Great Charter in this character. At a later period 
Galloway sided, in the wars of the competition, with its 
native master Baliol ; and in the reign of David the 
Second, the Representative of that unfortunate family 
found protection, and established a Court in this re- 
mote comer of his nominal kingdom. Galloway was at 
length entirely subdued, and brought to acknowledge 
the authority of the Scottish King, by William, Lord 
Douglas, about the year 1353. Its long-maintained in- 
dependence is yet indicated by the popular phrase,— ^Ae 
Jremit* Scot o* Ga//bft;a,— wnile the rude and bsurbaric 
character of the early inhabitants may be traced in si- 
milar local traditionary expressions, or gathered from the 
concurring testimony of all our historians. A still 
more convincing proof of the late period at which the 
native wildness of the inhabitants of Galloway yielded 
to civilization, is supplied by the undoubted fact, that 
persons were recently alive, within whose memory the 
Celtic language was spoken in the higher and more se* 
qnestered districts of the Glenkens, which separate the 
Stewartry from Ayrshire. 

It is but fair to mention that to these unfavourable 
views of the character of the early inhabitants of Gallo- 
way, stands opposed the veracious authority of that a- 
musing traveller Willitun Lithgow, whose Hart Advenm 
tures were published in l632. He assures us that he 
found in the road-rvay inns of Galloway as good cheare, 

• Not a-kin. 
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hospitality y and serviceable attendance as though he had 
been in Lombardy or Naples. In the same strain of pa- 
negyric^ he describes the wool of the district as brighter 
and softer than the silks of Calabria— ->the mutton as 
excelling in sweetness — the horw&& 9^ bastard barbs^^and 
the nobility and gentry as courteous and every way ge* 
nerously disposed. 

It is not improbable that some part of this commen- 
dation may have been well founaed even so early as 
1682. From its hilly and irregular sarfEice> Galloway 
is in a great measure a pastoral district — and GaUowa 
for ivoo, has long been a proverb not more popular than 
true. It is equally celebrated for its breed of horses^ 
and polled black cattle. The former^ distinguished by 
the appellation of GaUoways,* are of a Spanish or rather 
Moorish race ; and when the breed is pure^ of a dun 
colour^ with a black line along the back. These ani- 
mals are small^ but active^ sinewy^ and full of blood and 
spirit. Their merits^ like those of the wooy are prover^ 
bial. 

The eel-bftcket din 

Ne'er lea*s his maister far a-hin, 

is still a familiar saying in Galloway. The greater part 
of the rents of the Stewartry are paid from the profits 
of cattle dealing — a trade which seems to be well un- 
derstood in this district. It is principally carried on^ 
through the intervention of drover's, at the Englii^ 
markets in the county of Norfolk^ where the Galloway 
cattle are fed for a year^ and afterwards transferred to 
the shambles of Smithfield. It has long been re* 
marked that the best beef killed in this marketj is from 
Galloway. 

That part of Galloway which is called the Stewartry 



* Dr Jamieson derives this name from the German word Wal^ 
lack, signifying a gelding, but it seems much more probable that 
the horses were originiUIy named from the district to which the 
breed was peculiar. 
* Galloway. 
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of Kirkcudbright will be most intelligibly described by 
following the line of its coast, and the courses of the dif- 
ferent rivers by which it is intersected. The intermedi- 
ate country, which is generally high and woodless, pre- 
sents few objects worthy of attention— and may with 
propriety therefore be disposed of by occasional inciden- 
tal remarks. 

The traveller who visits the Stewartry in search of the 
picturesque, and commences his pilgrimage i&om Dum- 
fries, will naturally at once leave Uie great Irish road, 
and bend his steps in a southern direction towards New- 
abbey. The road passes along a strath bounded upon 
the east by the river Nith, and upon the west by a range 
of wooded hiUs, studded with seats and villas. Among 
these, the most remarkable are Goldielea, the residence 
of Colonel Newall Maxwell ; Dalscairth, belonging to 
James Lennox, Esq. ; and Mabie the seat of Mr Howat. 
The latter is a sweet bird's nest high up among the hills, 
and completely embosomed in wood. To the east of the 
road lie Cargen, the residence of Mr Stothert, and Kir- 
connel the seat of Mr Maxwell. The latter is a fine 
place, with extensive pleasure-grounds extending to- 
wards the Nith. 

Newabbey is about seven or eight mUes from Dum- 
fries, and the situation of the monastery is chosen with 
the usual skill of the Monks. Its more ancient name 
was Sweetheart, Abbacia dulcus cordis. It was founded 
early in the thirteenth century, by Dervorgilla, daugh- 
ter to Alan, Lord o£ Galloway, niece to David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, and spouse to John Baliol. The ruins 
are still extensive, and form an interesting subject of 
research to the antiquary, while the beaut}r of the sur- 
rounding scenery is well calculated to gratify the most 
fastidious taste. On the north and west lie the woods 
of Shambelly, and on the south. Loch Kindat and the 
dark brows of Criffel, the loftiest mountain in this part* 
of Scotland. 

From Newabbey to Kirkbean, the road runs nearly- 
parallel to the Nitn. Between thje latter village and 
the river, is situated Arbigland, the seat of Mr Craik, 
the representative of the celebrated and patriotic agri- 
2 Kirkcudbright. 
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culturist of that name. From Kirkbean^ the road leads 
in a westerly direction to South wick^ the fine seat of 
General Dunlop^ and from thence along the shores of 
the Solway^ through the wild parish of Colvend to the 
village of Dalbeattie. The snores of this parish are 
well worthy of being explored. They abound with 
magnificent rocks and caverns, and it has been supposed, 
with no inoonsiderable d^ee of probability, that they 
furnished materials for the scenery of " EUengowan." 

Dalbeattie is a village of a peculiar and in some re- 
spects striking character. The surrounding country is 
barren in the extreme, and composed entirely of gray 
granite hills, covered with the most scanty herbage, and 
occasionally interspersed with oak and birch copse. 
The cottages in the village are built of granite, which, 
from its light and lively colour, gives the place a gay 
and riant appearance. 

Dalbeattie is situated upon one of the tributary 
streams of the water of Urr, which is navigable for 
small vessels nearly to the village. The embouchure of 
the Urr is a few miles below Dalbeattie, between the 
point of Almomess and the rugged coast of Colvend. 
This river rises at Loch Urr, and its course from thence 
to the Solway is upwards of twenty miles. It flows 
through an interesting and well-wooded strath, having 
upon its east bank in succession, Walton Park, the seat 
of Major Campbell, — Kilquhanidy, the seat of Mrs 
Martin,— Chipperkyle, the seat of Colonel Maitland,— - 
and Spottshall, the seat of William Young Herries, 
Esq. On the west bank of the water of Urr again, lie 
Largnean, the residence of Henry Wight, Esq. — Mol- 
lance, formerly the seat of Mr Copland of Coliston, and 
now of Mr Napier, and Munshes, the extensive and 
highly improved domain of Mr Maxwell. This last 
place is in the immediate vicinity of Dalbeattie, while 
the others which have been mentioned, occur at inter- 
vals along about twelve miles of the course of the water 
of Urr. One of the largest and most entire Roman 
camps in Scotland, called the Moat of Urr, is in 'this 
neignbourhood, and well deserves the attention of the 
antiquarian traveller. ^ 
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From Dalbeattie tbe road canducts the traveller 

through the grounds of Munshes^ and under the gray 

rocks of Kirkennan^ by a highly picturesaue route to Or- 

chardtown^ the seat of Colonel Maxwell. Few places 

in the south of Scotland are richer in natural beauty 

than this. It is situated upon a deeply indented bay 

of the Solway^ and surrounded by the richly wooded 

promontories of Torr and Almomess. Towards the north 

again it is encompassed by an amphitheatre of hiUs^ the 

most remarkable of which are Skreel and Bengairn. If 

the traveller has time, it will well repay his trouble to 

witness from the summit of either of uiese mountains 

the rising of the summer sun behind the opposite 

mountains of Cumberland. At such a moment> the 

broad and still waters of Sol way > with the varied and 

rocky shores of the Scottish coast, form a foreground 

to wnich the pencil of a Claude alone could do jus-* 

tlce. 

For six miles to the west of Orchardtown, the road 
passes along an uninteresting ridge of the parish of 
Uerwick, still however commanding magnificent pro* 
spects of the Solwav and the English coasts till at 
length it opens upon tne beautiful and secluded valley of 
Dnndrennan. 

It is impossible to tread this classic spot, without car* 
rying back our recollections to the period when the Ab* 
bey of Dundrennan* afforded a temporary shelter to the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart during the last hours she 
spent in Scotland. Tradition has traced iftith accuracy 
her course from Langside to the scene of her embarka- 
tion for England. Passing through the wildest reces- 
ses of the GlenkenSy she reached Queenshili, so named 
from her resting for some time there, and now the seat of 
Mr Campbellat thehead of thevale of theTarff. Proceed- 
ing in the direction of Tongland, she is supposed to have 
crossed the Dee by an ancient wooden bridge which 
then spanned the river about a mile above this place. 

• This monastery was founded by Fergus lord of Galloway In 
1142. 
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Her attendants^ it is said^ immediately cut it down> in 
Older to stop the progress of any who might attempt to 
pursue her. The materials of the bridge were hurled 
into the stream and carried down to the sea ; and it is 
not many years since several large 1(^> bearing marks 
of having formed some such structure^ and supposed to 
have been a portion of the bridge destroyed on this oc- 
casion^ w^e found sunk to a considerable depth in the 
sands below Kirkcudbright. While her friends were 
busied in demolishing the bridge^ the Queen^ wearied 
and worn, entered a neighbouring cottage and be^ed 
for something to satisfy the cravings of her thirst. The 
poor old widow to whom she applied^ brought milk and 
coarse breads upon which the Queen regaled herself. 
Expressing high satisfaction with the simple hospitality 
ef her hostess, Mary asked if she could do her any ser- 
vice in return ;— >to which the woman replied, by ex- 
pressing an anxious wish to become proprietrix of her 
cottage and of the small field adjacent. How the 
Queen, in the dejected state of her fortunes, was able 
to grant this request, does not appear ; but it is the 
common tradition that she accomphsned it, and it is cer- 
tain that the little property has m>m time immemorial, 
and till recently, continued to belong to a family, who, 
from a natural feeling of pride, long resisted the impor- 
tunate entreaties of their wealthier neighbours to dis- 
J>06e of it. It occupieu a place in the most ancient va- 
uation rolls of tiie Stewartry, among other estates, all 
of which surpass it by many degrees in value. 

Mary arrived at Dundrennanin the evening, and spent 
her last night in Scotland beneath the walls of the mon- 
astery-v-then a magnificent and extensive building. 
The situation of Dundrennan Abbey has much natuial 
beauty, independent of historical associations, to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the traveller. The building 
is now greatly dilapidated ; but enough still remains to 
indicate to the spectator its former sjuendour. It is al- 
most entirely covered with a pale grey-coloured moBS» 
which gives a character of peculiar and almost airy light- 
ness to the lofty columns and Gothic arches, many of 
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which are entire. Placed upon a gentle eminence^ on 
the bank of a rocky and sparkling mountain bum, and 
surrounded on all sides except the south by an amphi- 
theatre of hills^ Dundrennan forms an exception to the 
usual aspect of Abbey scenery. There is little old wood 
near it> save in the deep and devious glens which inter- 
sect the adjacent grounds belonging to Mr Maitland of 
Dundrennan ; but the neighbouring braes are generally 
dothed with copse^ and afford from many points the same 
magnificent views of the Solway^ and of the mountains 
of Cumberland which have been already described. 
From Newlaw-hill^ an eminence adjoining the house. of 
Dundrennan^ the prospect is still more extensive^ com- 
manding, in addition to an almost boundless range of 
ocean, a view of the Isle of Man^ and of the mountains 
of Mome in Ireland. But sentiment no doubt gives to 
Dundrennan its principal charm. These broken arches 
and tottering columns— these deserted cells and weed- 
grown aisles— these neglected monuments of ancient 
Barons and Belted Kniehts*— *and this vdde scene of 
ruin and desolation, melancholy and silent though they 
be, are all invested with an inexpressible charm,, as far 
superior to that imparted by mere fine scenery as the 
pleasures of the mind are to those of sense. To some 
this charm may appear visionarv, but to the poet or 
philosopher it will be quite intelligible. 

From the Abbey to the sea, the distance is about a 
mile and a half. The road runs throueh a secluded 
valley of surpassing beauty, and leads airectly to the 
shore, where the rock is still pointed out by the pea- 
santry, from which the hapless Mary embarked up- 
on her ill-starred voyage to England. It is situated 
in a little creek, surrounded by vast and precipitous 
rocks, and called Port Mary, in commemoration of 
the Queen. The scene is appropriately wild and 
sublime — and the contemplative stranger who visits 
it at the stilly eve is apt to imagine that the waves 
fall with a more mournful dash upon the shore, and 
that the cadence of the autumn wind is more low and 

• Several monuments of this description exist among the niins. 
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melancholy^ than elsewhere^ as if ^' nature's self" were 
consdous of, and lamented the unhappy event she had 
seen take place upon the spot. 

The sea coast in this neighbourhood merits the atten- 
tion of the mineralogist, the natural philosopher^ and the 
painter. Two ^vems upon the Barlocoo Shore^ called 
the White and Black Cave> are particularly worthy of 
notice. The entrance to the former is as lofty as the 
mast of some great Ammiral, and its vast extent reminds 
the spectator of the airy and echoing Halls of Finffal in 
Staffa. The Black Cave is of an opposite and ghwmy 
character^ and its dark caverns would form no unfit ha« 
bitation for the water kelpyj or Spirit of the Solway. 

The valley of Dundrennan is separated from the 
strath of the Dee bv an uninteresting ridge of pastoral 
country, after passme which^ the road at the top of 
Kilfony Brae suddenly opens upon the delicious scenery 
of St Mary's Isle and the Bay of Kirkcudbright. After 
skirting the shore for about two miles alone richlv wood- 
ed banks, and through the pleasure grounds of the Earl 
of Selkirk, the traveUer reaches the town, which is situ- 
ated upon the east banks of the Dee about two miles 
above the spot where the river discharges its waters in- 
to the Solway. At this point it assumes the appear- 
ance of an estuary, called Kirkcudbright Bay, and some- 
times, from its land-locked character, and the usual se- 
renity of its surface, the lak^. This place afforded shel- 
ter during a storm to the Fleet of William the Third, 
when on his voyage to raise the siege of Londonder- 
ry.* 

* The following traditionary account of King William's visit 
has heen supplied by an ingenious friend, Mr Robert Malcomson 
of Kirkcudbright. << The fleet put in at the Manxman's Lake, 
about two miles and a half from Kirkcudbright, where it lay for 
some time. Every day, crowds of people from the town and 
neighbouring country repaired to the place, to see and congratu- 
late the Deliverers of Britain. One day, the Admiral, or some 
other person in command, inquired of the visitors if they could 
inform him who lived at a little white house on the other side of 
the Dee, which attracted his notice. On being informed that 
the possessor was a Mr Brown, a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
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Kirkcudbright, a royal burgh, a sea^port^ and the 
capital of the Stewartry, is well built> and contains 
about two thousand inhabitants* It is a town of very 
pleasing appearance ; for it is not only r^gular^ clean^ 
and neat« hut possesses considerable charms In the 
way of natural scenery^ and deriyes a certain de^ee 
of almost citj^*like grandeur from the towers of the jail, 
and of the ruined abode of the ancient Lords of Kirk« * 
eudbright, which at a little distance are seen to over* 
top the ordinarjr buildings. The streets of Kirkcud* 
bright are all laid out in squares or parallelograms, like 
the New Town of Edinbureh ; and there is no town in 
Scotland which possesses sudi a proportion of new houses. 
The cause of this is an arranffement among the inhabi- 
tants, similar to that known oy the name of a menage, 
by which a certain number of houses are built by sub- 
scription every year and acquired by lot. In addition 
to tne air of gaiety and liveliness which the town has ac-> 
quired in this way> it is ornamented by the residences of 
many persons of good fortune, which*, instead of being 
scattered in the suburbs of the town, as elsewhere, are 

fortune, who bad a Ashing on the rirer, and annually salted a 
great quantity of salmon for exportation, the commander ordered 
a party of his men to repair to the house, and carry away all the 
fish they could find. His orders were punctually and rigidly 
obeyed. The men assailed the house, which they found locked, 
stove in the door, and proceeded to secure all the fish. Having 
boiled or broiled a considerable quantity, they took a commission 
for their trouble in the shape of a hearty meal, and then began 
to ransack the house for drink. To their great mortification, no 
liquors were to be found, and they were obliged to slake their 
durst at a neighbouring hunu It was said that William intended 
to present the fish as a gift to his unfoFtunate uaele King 
James. 

«« Tradition further affirms that King Williaift embarked at this 
remote part of his dominions in disguise. It is at least certain 
that the fieet here took on boafd a ccmsiderable quantity of troops. 
An old woman, who died within the recollection of people still 
ali%*e, remembered having seen these men pass through the Stew* 
artry towards the bay in which the fleet was lying. They made 
a hidt at the Haugh of Urr, and fed their horses ao grey oats, 
the only species of grain which the country then afforded.** 

Kirkcudbright. 
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placed in the streets^ and that in considerable num. 
bers. Kirkcudbright^ although at one period a place of 
some foreign trade with our West Inma Colonies and 
America, now possesses little or none, and has no manu« 
factures except hosiery upon a small scale. Chiefly snb« 
sisting upon its resources as a county-town, it is a Tery 
quiet ana genteel-looking place. Some of the inhabi-* 
tants are opulent ; and few have the appearance of liy« 
ing in abject poverty. 

Kirkcudbright is nearly half surrounded by the 
river, and its other sides were formerly defended by a 
ditch into which the water ran, and by a rude rampart 
called the Dykes. In 1547, a pirty of that army whose 
object and conduct caused the £arl of Angus to observe 
that the young Englidh King was a rougher wooer than 
the lion tnat formed his cognizance, repaired to Kirkcud- 
bright, with the intention of causing the peoj^ to swear 
allegiance to their master; but, though early in the morn- 
ing, the people were upon the alert, and shut their 
gates and kept their dykes ; ** for (says our authority) 
the town is dyked on both sides, with a eate to the wa- 
ter-ward, ana a gate on the over end to die fell-ward ;" 
and this defence was effectual in preserving the town. 
Hector Boece, writing a generation before this time, 
calls KirkoubHe '^ ane rich town, full of merchandise." 
It then consisted of a single street, at the extremi- 
ty of which was the harbour. The shipping inteiest 
in the town is supposed to have been ^rmerlv much 
more extensive than at present. Paul Jones nrst ap- 
peared upon the stage of public life as commander of a 
West India vessel belonging to Kirkcudbright. But 

he killed his carpentirr, did he not, did he not ? 

He killed his carpentirr, did he not P 

and was then obliged to take to another way of do- 
ing. 

The county buildings and jail of Kirkcudbright have a 
highly respectable appearance ; and from the tall tower 
which surmounts the latter, a most extensive view may 
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be obtained of the beautiful environs of the town. The 
former jail and court-house is a very curious old structure^ 
on the opposite side of the street^ with the market-cross 
stuck up against it> and a pair of formidable jouggs* at- 
tached thereto. I'housh by no means an elaborate piece 
of architecture, either in point of size or ornament, this 
venerable fabric seems to have been considered no small 
matter at the time of its erection, (1584) from the in- 
scription on its front — ^' Nisi dominus edtficaveritffrus^ 
tra" The cry of the pious Mussulman, ^^ In the name 
of the Prophet — Figs !" can alone be brought as a pa- 
rallel to this instance of the Soli Deo honor ei glo^ 
ria. 

What is called the Castle of Kirkcudbright is a large 
dingy house, partaking slightly of the fortified charac- 
ter, formerlv the property and residence of the Lords 
Kirkcudbrignt. Though bearing date 1 584, the walls are 
still perfectly entire and very strong ; but the interior of 
the building has been removed, and the court now forms a 
wood-yard. It has not, we believe, been occupied since 
the fall of Lord Kirkcudbright's fortunes at the Restor- 
ation. This noble family seems to have exemplified in 
real life the fictitious misfortunes assigned in a popular 
novel to another Galloway house. The third Lord 
Kirkcudbright was a violent opponent of Oliver Crom- 
well and the Independents, so long as they were in 
power, and lost not a little in the royal service. But 
such was this nobleman's felicitous knack of contradic- 
tion, that, when the Restoration seemed to have put 
him on the right side of the post, he was just as much 
in the wrong as ever. For opposing the introduction of 
an Episcop£u clergyman into the church of Kirkcud- 
bright, or rather for helping the honest old women who 
took that matter in hand, he had four of his neighbours 

* In these Jouggs or Oorgets, soioe years ago, was placed to 
undergo exposure and «e»Mdecapitation, a heartless scoundrel 
convicted of mutilating animals by cutting off their tails. There 
he stood for twelve longhours amid the execration of the multitude, 
having by order of the present sherifif a cow*s tail suspended over 
his head, emblematical of his offence. 
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sent to inquire into his conduct — a circumstance equi- 
valent to. attainder, for these good gentlemen were by 
no means to seek in finding reason for sending the un- 
fortunate presbjTterian to jail, and far less in adjusting 
among themselves the partition of his estates. 

Near the harbour of Kirkcudbright^ may be seen the 
remains of a battery which King William erected 
while stationed in the bay. A more ancient piece of 
fortification is pointed out at a little distance from the 
town, in the shape of some indistinct mounds, vulgarly 
called Castle-dykes. This is said to have been at one 
j:ime among the strongest and most important fortresses 
in Galloway. It came into the possession of John Ba- 
liol by marriage> and afterwards went to the Douglasses. 
At a later period it was transferred to the town-corpora- 
tions, and was by them alienated and became private pro- 
perty. The unfortunate Henry VI resided for some 
time in it, during his exile in Scotland ,* and both he and 
his queen, on leaving the country where they had found 
a temporary protection^ embarked at Kirkcudbright. 

The burial-ground of Kirkcudbright is situated about 
half a mile out of town, in a beautiful and sequestered 
spot, surrounded by fine old trees. It was originally 
the precinct of a church — a very old edifice dedicated 
to St Cuthbert, and whose name, Kirk-Cuthbert, has 
extended in a corrupted shape, first to the town, and sub- 
sequently to the whole Stewartry . The church has long 
.disappeared ; but, with that attachment to the graves 
of their fathers which we have had such frequent occasion 
to allude to as a fine trait of the Scottish character, 
the people scrupulously cling to the ancient place of se- 
pulture, in preference to any which might be laid out 
in the more immediate vicinity of the town. St Cuth- 
bert 's sacred ground contains some very old monuments, 
which, owing to the laudable enthusiasm of a citizen of 
Kirkcudbright, are kept in singularly good order. A- 
mong the rest are those of several Covenanters, who 
happened to be shot or hanged in the neighbourhood, 
and whose blustering autobiographical epitaphs, in rude 
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ginglins rhymes^ do not suit very happily with the 
tranquil sorrow which seems to reisn over the rest of 
the beech-shaded graves. Real misfortune is always 
silent ; and to have caused these unhappy perscms to 
recite their own tale^ particularly in a manner so vio- 
lently ostentatious^ only excites sentiments of ridicule 
or disgust. How much more impressive is the undistin- 
guished grave of the martyr who fell and was buried in 
the far wilderness, where human foot seldom comes, 
and no eye ever pours its prepared fictitious woe, but 
where the wild flower selects her mournful abode, 
and the doleful melodies of the desert sound a perpetual 
di^e. 

The distinguishing omam^it of Kirkcudbright is St 
Mary's Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk. This is 
now a peninsula projecting into the bay, about a mile 
from the town. It is luxuriantly wooded with oak, 
chesnut, walnut, and all the finer species of forest trees; 
and is, beyond all question, one of the loveliest spots in 
Scotland. The house is large and respectable. It was 
originally a priory, but after the Eeformation converted 
by many alterations into a private dwelling-house. The 
back wall alone is said to be original ; and the only 
other memorials of the Monks that can now be shown, 
are — a richly ornamented font-stone with this inscrip- 
tion round its brim, '^ Hie jacet J. E. anno Domini 
1404 .* Ave Maria / ora pro 9to&t>>"— and a fountain of 
the purest and finest water, shaded over with trees, cal- 
led the Monk's Well. 

The reputed father of Paul Jones was gardener at St 
Mary's Isie. An anecdote of his youth, connected with 
the garden, has been preserved by tradition. The gar- 
den of St Mary's Isle, at that time, was one of the old- 
fashioned sort. Parterre corresponded with parterre, 
summer-house with summer-house, and not so much 
as a daisy dared to " glint forth beneath the storm," 
unless supported and countenanced by some of its own 
kindred on the opposite side of the box-row. Every 
thing, in short, had its double; and the different sides 
of the central walk were as regularly alike, as the differ- 
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ent sides of a man's face, or^ better illustration still, the 
different phrenological organs of his skull. All this was 
the taste of old Earl Dunbar, who was such a stickler 
for the system of duplicate resemblances, that it is 
probable, nad he been struck on one side with the pal- 
sy, he would hare regretted no part of his misfortune 
so much as the want of correspondence between the dif- 
ferent parts of his frame ! The Earl, coming one day 
into the giurden, saw a boy looking through the barred 
window of one of the summer-houses, and asked old 
Paul how he came there. '* Why," said Paul, " I 
caught him stealing fruit and clapped him up till I 
should know what your lordship would be pleased to 
have done with him." The £arl then happened to 
tivn his eye to the corresponding summer-house on the 
other side, and observed Mr Paul's own son looking 
through the corresponding window. " What V exclaim- 
ed the nobleman ; " has John been stealing fruit too ?" 
— -'' Na," quoth the gardener ; '^ if it please your lord- 
ship, I only pat him in for symmetry." 

When this daring adventurer was holering with bis 
fleet off the coast of Britain, he formed the resolution of 
making a descent on St Mary's Isle, and if possible car 
rying off the Earl, with the ostensible purpose of put- 
ting a valuable hostage into the hands of his brother- 
rebels. Fool as Paul Jones was, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive that he was serious in entertaining a notion 
so absurd. The more probable conclusion is, that his 
vanity impelled him to show his force here, by way of 
making a dash in the eyes of his old town's-folks, whose 
good graces he had never been successful in obtaining 
when he resided among them, and whom he was now 
determined to force into an admiration of his merit and 
greatness, even at the sword's point. He landed at the 
extreme point of St Mary's Isle with a troop, which he 
sent up to the house under the command of a ruffian 
named Simpson** He himself remained on diore to 
guard the boat. When the writer of these pages was at 

* Like himself, a Oalwegian renegad«. 
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Kirkcudbright, he had the good fortune to conversef 
with an intelligent man^ who had been a servant in 
the house at the time this band of desperadoes made 
their attack. They came up to the front of the house, 
in number about sixteen, each provided with a cutlass 
and as many pistols as would stick in his belt. They 
were at first taken for a press-gang, or the crew of a 
revenue-cutter, and Lady Selkirk, who alone happened 
to be at home, sent out some person to inquire their 
business, and to entertain them if necessary. Simpson at 
first held very mysterious discourse ; and the first symp- 
tom of violence he showed, was to refuse the ofl^r of 
whisky and to call for wine. He finally went into the 
house and seized the whole of the plate. Lady Selkirk 
was engaged at breakfast (for it was only about ten 
o'clock ;) and they took the very tea-pot off her table, 
with no ceremony other than that of pouring out all the 
liquid. When Jones restored his plunder, which, to do 
him justice, was taken against his will, and which never 
was unpacked all the time it was aboard, the tea-pbt 
was found to contain the identical tea-leaves that were 
in it when it was abstracted from the breakfast 
table.* 

The news of an armed and inimical vessel hovering 
on their coast, and of a band having landed and attack- 
ed Lord Selkirk's house, soon reached Kirkcudbright ; 
and the most remarkable thing about the whole of this 
singular afixiir tvas the conduct of the honest folks of the 
: burgh under these alarming circumstances. Quite ignor- 
ant of the quarter from which danger was to be apprehend- 

* Mr Allan Cunningham lately employed his pure and modest 
genius in a large work upon the adventures of this contemptible 
miscreant ; and we have been informed, that when he called up- 
on the present Countess of Selkirk at London, in order to learn 
the family-tradition of Jones's attack upon St Mary's Isle, her 
ladyship, who happened to be taking her breakfast from the identical 
tea-pot abstracted on that occasion, said, with a ready wit which 
is the least of her good qualities, that she would give him a cup 
of tea out of the vessel, as the most appropriate Helicon which 
the novelist could drink. 
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^, and destitute of a point from which they could obtain 
a view of their enemy, they were in a state of perplexity 
far beyond that of a community of ants at the moment 
a disruption has taken place in their earthy tenement, 
or the stone has been removed under which they had 
long nestled in comfortable security. As emmets would 
have done in such a case, the people of Kirkcudbright 
ran hither and thither, backwards and forwards, up 
streets and down streets— -every one making inquiries 
and no one possessing any intelligence. The people 
who lived at the east end of the town were carrying 
'their goods and gear to the west end, and those of the 
west end were just as busy transporting theirs to the 
east. Household furniture was shifted out of houses in- 
to barns and byres ; and cows, and bows, and firlots, 
were just as zealously introduced into dwelling-houses. 
All was hurry, bustle, and confusion. The very school, 
which had just assembled, skaled of itself ; as if the mas- 
ter, and the walls, and the doors, and the taws, had all 
at once, like certain viscera under similar circumstances, 
totally lost their natural power of retention. 

Paul Jones, we have said, was originally master of a 
trading vessel belonging to the port of Kirkcudbright. 
In consequence of the charge of murdering his carpen- 
ter in a homeward voyage, he was thrown into prison 
by a warrant of the magistrates. Being a desperate and 
very disorderly character, a little more severity than 
usual was practised towards him in his confinement, but 
principally to insure his safe custody. He took high 
umbrage at the treatment he received, and, on being en- 
larged from prison, uttered the most dreadful im^eca- 
tions and threats of vengeance against the town. These 
were not altogether disregarded at the time ; but, years 
having afterwards rolled on, without any news of the 
desperado, the fears of the inhabitants were lulled into 
repose, and even the fellow's name was almost obliterat- 
ea from their remembrance, when he at length appear- 
ed on the 23d of April 1778> to astonish them witn his^ 
terrible presence. 

After the alarm of the morning above described bad 
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subsided a little^ the people collected some of their scat« 
tered courage, and, getting an old crazy twenty-four 
pounder down to the beach at St Mary's Isle, triumph- 
antly defied the departed pirate. During the course of 
the night, somebody cried that he saw Jones's ship at a 
little distance from the shore, and the cannon was, by 
trembling hands, brought to bear and fired at the object 
he pointed out. No answer was returned from the sup- 
posed ship ; and the good burghers, thinking him dis* 
abled, and resolved by no means to spare him even in 
his misfortunes, continued the caniionade with might 
and main. " For the love of God, more powder," was 
an exclamation often uttered that night, in the urgent 
distress of the assailants for supplies of ammunition* 
At last, when morning dawned, and when they thought 
they must have completely destroyed the object of their 
'* mighty rage," to their inconceivable mortification and 
shame, it turned out that they had been all along wast- 
ing their powder, their balls, their courage, and their 
swearing, upon an uncompromising rock, which stood a 
little way from shore. 

This notice of Kirkcudbright should not be terminat- 
ed without adverting to the excellent arrangements and 
successful system of education in the high school of the 
burgh, under the patronage and direction of the magis- 
trates. Nor would the antiquary forgive us were we to 
forbear mentioning that the vestiges ofancient camps and 
fortresses in the vicinity of the town are innumerable- 
indicating that this quarter of the country was formerly 
the scene of much greater activity than now. The town 
has some other attractions. It is a place where one could 
live very idly and very cheaply ; and, to sum up all, if we 
were asked to write out a list of the six prettiest and 
pleasantest places in this oiir native country, Kirkcud* 
bright woula occupy a conspicuous situation in the ca- 
talogue. 

Kirkcudbright derives interest from the vicinity of 
Compston Castle and Tongland, which are situated at 
a distance of about two miks higher up the Dee. 

Compston Castle, now a ruin, it is all but certain, 
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Xvas the residence of Captain Alexander Montgomerie^* 
the author of a poem entitled '' the Cherry and the 
Slae/' and of some others which have been published in 
a complete shape by Mr D. Laing of Edinburgh. The 
Cherry and the Siae^ written two hundred years ago^ 
has often been printed^ and may be considerea as rank- 
ing amongst the popular poetry of Scotland. It con- 
tains many highly descriptive verses, and the object of 
the allegory under which it is couched, seems to be, says 
Dempster, to vindicate the preference of a low-born to 
a high-born mistress. The common local tradition as* 
signs a somewhat different object to the poem. Montr 
gomerie, it is said, was in love with two beautiful young 
ladies who dwelt at Tongland on the opposite side of the 
Dee, and whom he often visited. These two beauties, 
like Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, or like Minna and 
Brenda, were of different complexions— one being exqui- 
sitely fair, the other gloriously dark; and their distracted 
lover put the faulterings of his fancy into the shape of 
a poem, entitled, in allusion to their various styles of 
beauty, the Cherry and the Slae. 

The ancient and ivy-covered tower in which the poet 
resided, still exists, though in a roofless and ruined 
state. It stands upon a rising ground encompassed by 
a grove of forest trees, and forms a capital object in the 
beautiful pleasure grounds of Compston, the seat of Mr 
Maitland of Dundrennan. If the traveller visit this 
spot, he may with advantage prolong his expedition for 
seven or eight miles up the vale of the Tarff, a consider- 
able stream which discharges itself into the Dee at 
Compston. The scenery of this little district is of the 
most pleasing character. The Tarff flows through rich 
holms, and the hills which bound the valley, particular- 
ly to the north and west, are well wooded. After pass- 
ing Queenshill, which we have already had occasion to 

* Master Andro Symson, who lived within a generation after 
Montgomerie, says, in his Description of Oalloway, that it was 
then the tradition of the people that this poet and gentleman had 
lived at Compston. 
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mention as a resting-place of Queen Mary> the valley 
contracts^ and the scenery assumes a wilder character^ 
which it retains the whole way to New Galloway. It 
was under the inspiration of an evening spent among 
these wilds, that bourns composed " Scots who hae wi* 
Wallace bled." 

There is a mineral well at Lochenbrack, on this route, 
about ten miles above Kirkcudbright, which has had con- 
siderable celebrity. The mineral ingredients which en- 
ter into its composition, are sulphate of iron and carbon- 
ic acid. The spring is copious, the water transparent, 
and by no means unpleasant to the taste. 

We return to Compston ; opposite to which there is 
a magnificent new bridge over the Dee. It consists of 
a single arch, the span of which is 1 10 feet, and it is built 
of vast blocks of free-stone brought from the Isle of Ar- 
ran. The cost of the work was Bome where about L.7000 
sterling, and it may be mentioned, to the honour of the 
Stewartry, that this sum was raised by the private con- 
tributions of the sentlemen of the district. 

From Tongland-hill, in the immediate vicinity of the 
bridge, there is a view well worthy of a painter's eye, 
and which is not inferior in beauty and magnificence to 
any in Scotland. The distant honzon is bounded by the 
everlasting ocean, and the mountains of Man, which 
are seen in their whole extent. The centre of the pic- 
ture is occupied by the high and rocky island of Little 
Eoss — the woods of St Mary's Isle-— the town of Kirk- 
cudbright with its varied and castellated outline, and 
the windings of the Dee which flows to the foot of the 
eminence upon which the spectator is supposed to stand. 
On the left, the bay of Kirkcudbright and the course of 
the river is bounded by a long range of wooded hills, 
for the beauty of which we are mainly indebted to the 

Eatriotic improvements of Basil Lord Daer, the eldest 
rother of the late Earl of Selkirk. The left of the 
picture, again^ is filled by a similar range of hills, extend- 
ing along the west side of .the bay, and terminating in 
the ornamented grounds of Compston, which are seen 
to the greatest advantage from Tongland-hill. 
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Tlie Dee near this place forms a fine series of cas* 
rades^ which Montgomerie describes in averse of his 
famous poem : 

But, as I lukit me alane, 

I saw a river rin. 
Out ower a steeple rock of stane, 

l^yne lichtit in a linn ; ... 

With tumbling and rumbling 
Amang the rockis round ; 
Devalling, and falling 
Into a pit profound. 

The salmon, with all their efforts, cannot surmount this 
cataract in dry summers ; and " here it is," says Sym- 
son, " that the Viscount of Kenmure, as bailie of the Ab- 
bey of Ton^nd, hath privilege of a Bailieday ; prohib- 
iting aH persons from fishing in that time ; so tnat, on 
a day appointed there is excellent pastime ; the Vis- 
count and his friends, with a multitude of other per- 
sons^ coming thither to the fishing of the salmon, which 
being enclosed among the rocks^ men go in and catch 
them in great abundance^ with their hands, spears, yea 
with their very dogs" 

Of the Abbey of Tongland, which was founded for 
Premonstratensian Monks> by Fergus Lord of Galloway 
in the reign of David I, only a few fragments, like the 
ruins of a stable, now remain. They stand in the buri- 
al-ground, near the new parish-church, and seem to have 
been indebted for their preservation to the circumstance 
that the tallest part supports the kirk-bell. The office 
of Abbot of Tongland was conferred by James IV, up- 
on a French or Italian quack, namea John Damian, 
who cheated his majesty out of a great deal of money 
by gambling, alchemy^ and borroMring, and whose ad- 
venture with wings at Stirling Castle, will be found re- 
cited at its proper place in this work. The scenery of 
the Dee at Tongland is exquisitely beautiful, and is not 
the less worthy of being explored, that Montgomerie 
indulged his poetical fancies throughout its wild recess- 
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es^ and that Mary crossed it last of all the rivers of her 
native land. 

Parsuing the course of the Dee upwards^ the traveller 
reaches Thrave Castle^ at the distance of about eight 
miles from Kirkcudbright. This was a most distinguish- 
ed fortress^ and belonsed to the warlike Douglasses. It 
stands upon an islet rormed by the river, in the centre 
of a very desolate and moorisn tract of country. It is 
a huge, tall, square, roofless tower, surrounded by the 
remains of a strong barbican, which has had circular 
turrets at the four angles. The whole, in the bleak- 
ness of its gaunt and terrible majesty, suggests the idea 
of an armed skeleton, in whose ^ial apertures lies the 
darkness of death and decay — a thing retaining the 
posture of war without the power — the strength with- 
out the energy — the bone and its armour, without the 
muscle and its weapon — as if the spectre of a cruel 
knight had been oraained for ever to preside over a 
scene which in life he blasted ; and was now seen sur- 
veying, with awful remorse, the wide-spread work of 
his iniquity. 

The history of Thrave Castle is such as to justify 
this idea of its external aspect. One dreadful circum- 
stance, in particular, invests it with a fearful interest. 
In 1451, wnen held as a royal castle by William, eighth 
earl of Douglas, it was the scene of this noted insult 
upon the royal authority. The earl, who in fact pos- 
sessed a more unlimited authority over the southern 
districts of Scotland than the reiffning monarch, had, 
on some pretence, seized and imprisoned his neighbour, 
Maclellan of Bombie, whom he threatened to bring to. 
trial by his power of hereditary jurisdiction. The uncle 
of this eentleman. Sir Patrick Gray of Foulis, who 
commanded the body-guard of James II, obtained 
from that prince a warrant requiring from Lord Dou- 
glas the body of the prisoner. When Gray appeared, 
the earl instantly suspected his errand. '' lou have 
not dined," said he, without suffering him to open his 
commission ; ** it is ill talking between a fou man and a 
^ting." While Gray was at meat, his unfortunate 
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nephew was^ by Douglas's command^ led out to the 
court-yard^ and beheaded. When the repast was over, 
the king's letter was presented and opened. " Sir Pa- 
trick/' quoth Douglas^ opening a window^ " right glad 
had I been to honour the king's message ; but you have 
come too late. Yonder lies your sister^s son without 
the head : you are welcome to his dead body." Gray 
went down, mounted his horse, and^ turning about to 
the earl, expressed his wrath in a deadly oath, that he 
would requite the injury with Douglas's heart's blood. 
'* To horse !" cried the ferocious baron ; and the mes* 
senger of his prince was pursued till within a few miles 
of Edinburgh. Gray, however, had an opportunity of 
keeping his vow ; for, being upon guard m the king's 
antichamber at Stirling, when James struck the earl 
with his dagger. Sir Patrick rushed in, and dispatched 
him with his pole-axe. 

This earl of Douglas used to keep a pompous retinue 
of more than one thousand armed men at the Thrave ; 
and, in the plenitude of his sovereign power, coined 
here the pieces called the Douglas Groats. Symson 
mentions a tradition as existing in his time, that the 
celebrated piece of ordnance known by the name of 
Mons Meg, was ** wrought and made in the isle of the 
Thrave." It was the last of the fortresses which held 
out for the house of Douglas after their grand rebellion 
in 1453. It then became the royal property ; but, some 
time afterwards was gifted to the Maxwell family, in 
whose hands it continued till the attainder of the earl 
of Nithisdale in 1716. The surrounding estate had 
been sold in the year 1704 ; but the castle and its island 
were excepted, on account of a curious privilege attach- 
ed to the locality. As keeper of the castle. Lord Nithis- 
dale had ft right to what was called a lardner cow from 
each of the twenty-seven parishes composing the stew<* 
artry ; and these cows were always delivered on Mar- 
tinmas day, at the island of the Thrave. He retained 
that spot after losing all other connexion with the dis- 
trict> that he might continue to get his winter stock 
of provisions on these easy terms ; and only lost this 
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priyilege when he lost his title and other property^ in 
consequence of the civil war of 1715.* 

The Dee here expands into a lake, and the scenery 
a few miles above Thrave becomes exceedingly fine. 
The lake is about ten miles long, and in some places 
half a mile broad. On both sides there are some level 
stripes of highly cultivated and well- wooded ground^ 
with some handsome seats ; and the hills rise behind in 
all their irreclaimable sterility and grandeur. This 
tract of country is called the Glenkens^ from the river 
Ken which runs through it^ and which is joined by the 
Dee^ about the middle of the lake in which it loses it- 
self. The Glenkens is celebrated throughout Dum- 
friesshire and Galloway in much the same way that the 
beauty of a town or parish is famed in her peculiar 
sphere. It is the subject of talk and of song ; and not 
to have visited it^ is a declaration on the part of a na- 
tive of the South-western Province^ equivalent to a con- 
fession that he has never travelled in search of the pic- 
turesque. 

The Dee joins the Ken from the west^ and the an- 

* The considerable village of Castle-Douglas, formerly called 
Carlinwark, lies in the vicinity of the Throve, upon the road 
from Edinburgh to Kirkcudbright. It is a burgh of barony, un- 
der the superiority of m . „ Douglas, Esq. of Castle-Douglas ; 
and its inhabitants, who amount to about 1000, are chiefly em- 
ployed in weaving. The vicinity is adorned by a beautiful lake, 
and by a number of handsome seats. Among the latter, Mol- 
lance, the seat of Mr Napier, has already been noticed in our 
account of the Water of Urr, It deserves to be mentioned with 
peculiar commendation, on account of the soft and beautiful syl- 
van scenery which surrounds it. It is a fact strikingly illustra- 
tive of the progress which this district has made in wealth, &c. 
within the last seventy years, that MoUance, which was at one 
time considered the best house in Galloway, and may be still 
esteemed a spacious and handsome building, was reared in 1750, 
at the trifling expense of forty-nine pounds ! Oelston Castle, a 
few miles to the south of Castle-Douglas, the seat of Mr Mait- 
land of Auchlane, is a handsome castellated edifice, situated at 
the base of a range of highly picturesque mountains, upon some 
of which extensive plantations are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance. 
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gle formed by their conflaence comprises a beautifully 
wooded piece of territory called the Airds. This is 
the hallowed locality of the song entitled Mary's Dream. 
John Lowe, the author of that song^ was the son of the 
gardener of Kenmure Castle, and, during a residence at 
this place, fell in love with a young lady of the name 
of M'Ghie, whose sister, Mary, had a lover drowned at 
sea, the subject of the song. Lowe constructed a fine 
bower amidst the woods, the remains of which are still 
to be seen. It was visited by Burns, who, according 
to the report of his travelling-companion, '* lingered, 
and lingered, and lingered on the spot, as if he expect- 
ed the passing spirit to appear." The lover afterwards 
went to America, and, forgetful of his early attach- 
ment, married a lady of that country, who revenged his 
faithlessness by dishonouring his bed, and imbittering 
all the latter years of his life. The era of the song, 
which is almost the only known composition of Lowe, 
was about 1750. Immediately opposite to Airds, Mr 
Cunninghame of Duchrae has converted a wild moor 
into a fine park ; and amidst the oak copse upon the 
banks of the black water of Dee, has erected a magni- 
ficent mansion of antique Gothic architecture. The 
building is composed of roughly-hewn blocks of gra^- 
nite, and accoras admirably with the rugged character 
of the surrounding scenery. 

The next object worthy of notice in proceeding up 
the Ken, is 'Kenmure Castle, the seat of Viscount Ken*- 
mure. This ancient house standi upon a tall naked 
mound or hiUock, overlooking the meadows, at the 
place where the river expands into a lake. It is rather 
a cluster of towers than a distinct house, having been 
originally a single tower, to which various additions ap- 
pear to have been made in the tastes of dilferent ages. 
The original keep is now roofless and ruinous, while 
the great body of the mansion is in good repair and co- 
loured with a dingy blue. The apartments contain a 
fine series of family portraits. The view from the top 
of the mound, which must be at least sixty feet above 
the level of the plain, is extremely fine, especially that 
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part of it which compriaes the sylvan scenery of the 
Glenkens. Kenmure Castle is not far from the public 
road^ and is approached bv a short avenue of fine old 
lime-trees^ which an agea man declared thirty years 
a^o to have been equally tall and beautiful ever ^ce 
either he or his father before him could remember. 

The sixth Viscount Kenmure was the only Scottish 
nobleman that suffered on the occasion of the Fifteen. 
His grandson, by a highly popular act of the l^slature> 
was in lS24i restored to the title then forfeited. The 
Kenmure family is one of most respectable antiquity— 
beins a branch of the Gordons, who first settlea in the 
south of Scotland soon after the Conquest. One of the 
Viscounts was very conspicuous as a loyalist in the 
Great Civil War ; he commanded a troop of horse ; and 
it was not the worst point of his military character, or 
rather of his discipline, that he constantly carried a 
huge cask of branay at the head of the oorps> for the 
use of the men, and which, says an old historian, " was 
well knowne to the whole army by the merrie appella- 
tion of Kenmure's Drum" 

At a very short distance from Kenmure Castle, the 
little burgh of New Galloway stretches along the road 
in the shape of a single street. This is the most de- 
plorable of all Scottish burghs, except perhaps Dornoch 
m Sutherland. The motto of its armorial bearings is 
*' Crescimus cruce ;" but it would be well if the people 
could improve their condition by any means, profane or 
sacred. Near the town is a fine new bridge over the 
Ken. The most conspicuous hill in the neighbourhood 
is one called the Black Rock abune the jDee,-^which 
must have been that alluded to in the first verse of 
*' Mary's Dream," so remarkable for sweet poetical de- 
scription : 

The moon had climbed the highest hill, 

Which rises o*er the source of Dee, 
And- from the eastern summit shed 

Her silver light on rock and tree. 

A few miles to the west of the road from New Gal- 
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loway to Dalry^ i9 situated Loch Dungeon, a little 
mountain tarn of singular sublimity. It is encompass- 
ed by high and precipitous rocks, ^hich have been fw 
ages the dwelling-place of the eagle, whose eyry has 
seldom been disturbed by the approach of man. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the loch there is a 
rocking-stone of vast siae, which may be moved by the 
slightest impulse. 

Near New Galloway, the Glenkens changes its char- 
acter of softness and cultivation for that of a heathy 
wilderness. The large parish- village of Dairy, and two 
or three seats occurring within the first five miles, 
form the only exceptions to this description. Among 
the latter is JBlarlstoun, formerly the seat of a branch of 
the Gordons. The Gordon of Earlstoun who flourished 
a hundred and fifty years ago, was a covenanter, and 
one of the few gentlemen of birth who joined that un« 
happy sect. When brought to trial before the privy 
council, he feigned madness to escape the torture, and 
finally escaped. This house is one of that oldi-fashion- 
ed sort composed of a tower and a to-Ju', abounding in 
steep slated roofs, with crow-steps along the gables, 
and carefully provided with the indispensable appen- 
dage of a dove-cot. It is whitened, and forms a con- 
spicuous object from all parts of the glen. The woods 
around are extremely thick, old, and glossy,— -the very 
reverse of that parvenu description of forestry whicn 
almost everywhere forms so striking a commentary 
upon the well-known exclamation of the old English 
squire in regard to a neighbouring cotton-lord, " Thank 
heaven, the fellow cannot make a tree !'' 

The Ken takes its rise amidst the wilds of Carsphairn, 
which is the most northerly and mountainous of all the 
parishes of the Stewartry. The aspect of the country 
is here as desolate as the wildest Highland tract ; and 
indeed it is scarcely possible to conceive a scene more 
hopelessly, miserably bleak, than what is presented 
around the little clachan of Carsphairn. The clachan 
itself consists of a few scattered houses, with its 
kirk and modest white manse ; and, on casting the eye 
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fiLround, though a circuit of about eight or ten miles caii 
be seen in almost every direction^ not a single house or 
shealing is to be discerned. The country stretches 
away in extensive flats on various inclinations^ towards 
the hills, which rise in vast round protuberances. The hue 
of the whole region is a mixture of green and yellow^ 
-—the colour of melancholy^ according to Shakspeare^ 
— with no interruption or variation except the black 
-seams* formed by the torrents in the hiUs^ and which 
descend their great round sides somewhat after the fa* 
shion of the longitudinal lines of an armillary sphere.. 

Amidst this wilderness of bare hiUs^ on the confines 
of Ayrshire^ lies the large sheet of water called Loch 
Doon^ out of which proceeds the stream of the same name-^ 
so often celebrated by Burns. Loch Doon affords ex- 
.cellent sport to the angler, but is remaikable on no other 
account, except that it surrounds a castle which belong^- 
ed to Edward^ the brother of Robert Bruce. 

The Fleet, the next river to the westward of the 
Dee,, is a much smaller stream, much 8horter> and not 
skirted by so many objects worthy of attention. It falls 
into the beautiful eetuary called the Bay of Fleets at 
the large modern village of Gatehouse. On the west 
side of the river, and about half a mile below Gate^ 
house, the once-important Castle of Cardoness stands 
on an eminence ; and on the other side lie the extensive 
woods which surround the beautiful modern house of 
Cally, the seat of Mr Murray of Broughton. Gate- 
house derives its name from an old tenement near the 
principal inn^^which^ standing at the entry of the avenue 
to Cally House^ was named from that circumstance, 
and which extended its title to all the houses succes- 
sively planted around it. Th^ village is beautifully 
situateo, and has a singularly neat and clean appear- 
ance. 

Gatehouse occupies both banks of the Fleet, the 
larger half being in the parish of Girthon, and the 

• The mountain torrents, when in force, during rainy weather^ 
appear to the eye of the traveller like silver threads. 
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Other part, called Fleet Street, being in the parish of An- 
woth, the church of which, however, is two miles distant. 
Anwoth is a parish worthy of particular notice, as hav- 
ing been once under the ministerial charge of the cele- 
brated Samuel Rutherford. The Manse occupied by 
this divine, a very little building, and scarcely nt to be 
a stable to the new one, is still to be seen near the small 
old-fashioned church ; and some labyrinthine tracks are 
pointed out in a neighbouring copse, which, from hav- 
ing been used by that eminent person, are still called 
Rutherford's Walks. Rutherford is the presiding ge- 
nius of the whole place ; his name is attached to all the 
localities ; and the people preserve numerous character- 
istic reminiscences of him and his habits. 

It is told that Archbishop Usher, hearing the fame 
of Rutherford, once came to Anwoth in order to con- 
verse with him,— a romantic species of adventure, which 
seems to have been common among distinguished au- 
thors before the press and the post-office had given such 
facilities to intellectual correspondence. He appeared 
at the manse on a Saturday night in the guise of a beg- 
gar, and solicited lodging, which was readily granted. 
He was desired to sit down in the kitchen, where Mrs 
Rutherford soon after, according to custom, catechised 
the servants, and with them the apparent pauper. She 
asked him how many commandments there were } — to 
which he answered, eleven. She was shocked at his 
ignorance, and commented upon it in no very respect- 
ful terms ; but did not the less on that account show 
to him the hospitality of a Scottish matron of the pe- 
riod. She gave him a good supper, and sent him up to 
a bed in the garret. This was the very situation in 
which the bishop desired to be placed; for he was 
mainly induced to undertake his strange pilgrimage by 
a desire to hear Mr Rutherford pra^, and he now ex- 
pected to overhear his private devotions. Though the 
minister, however, slept just beneath. Usher heard no 
sound for several hours; wherefore, he, resolved to pour 
out his own soul in a prayer to his Maker. He prayed 
with so much fervency and eloquence that Rutherford 
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started out of bed, put on his clothes^ came up, and told 
the stranger that he was sure he could be no other than 
Bishop Usher. The bishop confessed who he was^ and 
consented^ upon Mr Rutherford's earnest solicitation^ 
to preach next day in Anwoth churchy obtaining a pro- 
mise^ however^ that no one should be made acquainted 
with his secret. Furnished with a suit of Mr Ruther- 
ford's clothes, the bishop, earlv in the morning, went 
out to the fields ; the other followed him^ and soon af- 
ter brought him in as a strange minister passing by, 
who had promised to preach for him. Mrs Itutherford 
found that the poor man had gone away before any of 
the family were out of bed. After domestic worship 
and breakfast, the family went to the kirk ; and the 
bishop had for his text, (John xiii. 34.) ^' A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another,"— 
a suitable subject for the occasion. In the course of 
his sermon, he observed that this might be considered 
the eleventh commandment : upon which the minister's 
wife said to herself, '^ that is the answer the poor man 
gave me last night," and, looking up to the pulpit, 
added, '' Can it be possible that this is ne !" After pub- 
lic worship, the strange minister and Mr Rutherford 
spent the evening with mutual satisfaction, and, early 
on Monday morning, the former went away without 
being discovered. 

The church in which this sermon was preached, and 
even the very pulpit, and all the curious old-fashioned 
seats, were seen in an entire state by the author of this 
work in June 1826, but cannot remain so much longer, 
as a new church was then on the point of being erect- 
ed. The church-yard contains a number of singularly 
old grave-stones, including some to the memory of co- 
venanters. 

Rutherford was one of those lights of the presbyte- 
rian church in the time of the usurpation, and of 
Charles II, who mingled, with their sternness and en-* 
tiittsiasm, the merit of great natural eloquence, and who 
jpossessed, to a degree of which no modem pulpit ora- 
tor has the 'slightest idea, the power of moving the 
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souk of men heavenward. Rutherford had prodigious 
reputation on this account in his own day ; and it is 
yet possible to discern by the work entitled his '' Let- 
ters/' that he was a man of the highest order of natural 
genius. Some of the passages termed his " flights/' 
display a warmth and opulence of fancy that can be 
compared to nothing known in literature, except per- 
haps the splendid conceits of Donne^ or the delightful 
imaginations of Bunyan. 

The little village^ or rather mill-town of Skyreburn 
affords one of the most exquisite little morsels of burn^ 
side scenery to be found in Scotland. Its old rude cor- 
nerless comfortable-looking mill^ the undulating out- 
lines of its little old-fashioned thatched cottages^ its 
brawling shining brook, its tall old trees, its utter want 
of every, thing sharp and new, and its abundance of every 
thing soft round and warm, combine to form altogether 
that happy spot where childhood best may sport, man- 
hood enjoy, and age decline. The burn itself is one of 
the most unequal and poetical temper. Deriving its 
waters from the bounteous bosom of a range of loftv 
hills, it is apt in case of showers to assume suddenly all 
the consequential airs of a large river, without regard 
to the good linen webs which may be bleaching, or the 
balms that may be plucking gowans or pursuing butter- 
flies on its verdant and copsy banks. This remarkable 
diaracteristic has occasionecl the proverbial expression 
— »^^ Skairsbum Warning /' used throughout Galloway 
in case of any unexpected calamity. 

Between tnis place and the thnving sea-side village 
of Creetown, though the scenery is very fine, there is 
no object worthy of particular attention, except Heath- 
dale, the seat of Sir Samuel Hannay, and a large moat- 
hill on the coast, surrounded with the remains of some 
fortifications, and having upon its north side a tall up- 
right stone, adorned with the figure of a cross, and sup- 
pled to have been the object of some species of early 
idolatrous worship. The view obtained here of the op- 
posite coast of wigton Bay and the town of Wigton, ex- 
cites the admiration of every traveller. In the neigh- 
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bourhood of Creetown are more than one hiehly orna^ 
mented seat ; but the place demands no further notice. 
By crossing the ferry at the village^ the traveller enters 
the county of Wigton. 

WiGTONSHiRE mainly consists in two peninsular, 
which, jutting out from the more continental part of 
Galloway, are distinguished from it by comparative flat- 
ness ana greater partial fertility. Luce Bay divides 
and helps to form these promontories.^ In other words, 
the northern part of the county, like the districts of 
Carrick and Kirkcudbright, to which it adjoins, is moor- 
ish and mountainous ; but the southern party consisting 
of these peninsulae, is level and in a high state of culti- 
vation. The ground, in particular, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Wigton, is inferior to none 
in Scotland ; producing successive crops of the strongest 
wheat. The estate of Baldoon, south from Wigton, 
is believed to be the very best wheat land in the king- 
dom. 

Wigton itself derives its only support as a town from 
its situation amidst these fertile fields ; having little 
shipping-trade besides what is supplied by export corn 
and miport lime, and no sale-traae except what is oc- 
casioned by the wealthy farmers and ^' prosperous gentle- 
men" of the neighbourhood. There is perhaps no town 
in the south of Scotland so completely out of the way — 
so sequestered— so toto orhe dtvisum'-^aa Wigton ; be- 
ing situated in one of the peninsulie above mentioned, 
at the distance of several miles from any post-road. 
It is therefore obliged to depend entirely upon its own 
resources — to have every tning, as the proprietors of 
. self-contained houses say, within itself- — to be in fact a 
self-contained town! 

Wigton is a small, but very neat town, lying across a 
ridge near the sea, much after the fashion of ^ sack of 
corn athwart the back of a horse. The principal street 
is a parallelogram similar in size and shape to Drum- 
mond Square at Edinburgh ; and of which the internal 
space is, jn like manner, laid out in shrubberies and en- 
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closed by a rail. At the upper end of the innermost 
space, which is used as a bowling-green, the ground has 
been erected in the shape of a circular stair, upon the 
verdant steps of which the citizens recline, in the fine 
summer evenings, to witness the sports of the bowl- 
players below. At the lower extremity there is a re- 
markably fine and most elaborate dial. All round the 
bowling-green there are shady walks which the contem- 
plative may traverse without being seen from without. 
This is altogether a wonderfully fine thing and quite 
unexampled in Scotland. Its merit must be doubly ap- 
preciated by the stranger, when he is informed that 
the space which it occupies, was once the site of the 
great common dung-hill of the people of Wigton. An 
amusing thing is told in regard to the former use and 
purpose of the place. Upon the occasion of an election, 
when it was found impossible to clear the ground of its 
vast stercoraceous incumbrance in proper time; boards 
were thrown over it, and upon these were erected 
tables, at which a great body of honest burghers and 
wily politicians sat down to a public dinner. Perhaps 
so many '^ honourable men" were never before known to 
dine upon a dunghill I 

At the upper extremity of the parallelogram, without 
the rails, stands the market-cross, a fabric of singular 
elegance, composed of a species of grey granite very 
common in this part of the country. At the other ex- 
tremity is the town-house. The church, a very plain 
building, is situated between the town and the sea. 
The church-yard contains the tombs of two women who, 
in the persecuting times, were drowned in the tide at 
the mouth of the river Blednoch, which runs into the 
sea about a hundred yards to the south of the town. 
They were girls, but more obstinate upon points of po- 
litics and religion than perhaps becomes women of any 
age or condition. They were offered their lives, when 
at the stake on condition of saying " God save the 
King ;" and, on refusing, were left to be overwhelmed 
by the rising waves. 

A strange and ridiculous story is told at WigtOn in 
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regard to this unhappy affair. One of the most actire 
persons at the execution was> it seems, the town-officer 
of Wigton, who, when the girls were raised out of the 
water and refused to save their lives by the simple ex- 
pression above mentioned, took his halberd, and, press- 
ing them down again into the water, exclaimed with 
savage glee, " Then tak another drink o't, my hearties!" 
Heaven, for this, is said to have afflicted him with an 
intolerable and unquenchable thirst ; insomuch that he 
never after durst venture abroad, without carrying along 
with him an enormous jar, full of water, wherewithal to 
gratify his unnatural appetite. As he crawled about 
with this singular load, people used to pass him by with 
silent horror ; for, though his misfortune might have 
been the result of disease, it was, in that superstitious 
age, universally believed to be a manifestation of divine 
vengeance. 

The church-yard of Wigton, besides several other 
** martyrs stones," contains a number of monuments re- 
markable for their antiquity. It is a peculiarity, how- 
ever, common to all Galloway, that the burial-grounds 
contain more ancient tomb-stones than are to be found 
anywhere else in Scotland. Many are found perfectly 
legible and entire, though bearing date from the seven- 
teenth, the sixteenth, and even the fifteenth centuries, 
and though exposed all that time to the open air. Some 
of the houses of Wigton have the appearance of consid- 
erable antiquity. The town is decidedly a duU one^ 
for the reasons already mentioned; yet such is the 
wealth of the country around, that it supports a branch 
of the British Linen Company's Bank. 

Whithorn, situated about twelve miles to the south of 
Wigton, nearer the point of the promontory, is remark- 
able as the seat of the oldest bishopric in Scotland, that 
of Galloway. There are still some slight remains of the 
Cathedral, as well as of a priory, founded by Fergus 
Lord of Galloway, and of a place of worship upon the 
coast, at some distance from the town, said to be the 
earliest religious foundation in Scotland. Whithorn 
19 a royal burgh, atid unites with Wigton, Stranraer, 
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and New Galloway^ in electing a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Newton-Stewart^ another of the numerous towns of 
Wigtonshire^ is situated about eight miles to the north- 
ward of the county-town^ upon the banks of the river 
Cree. It is a large modern village^ and fast rising into 
importance. About fifty years ago> all the houses con- 
sisted of one story and were covered with thatch ; but 
more than the half of them are now two stories in height 
and slated. The village has a species of municipal 
government, and is consequently adorned by a town- 
hall. The bridge erected of late years by Mr Mathison 
of Stranraer over the Cree, is a highly ornamental struc- 
ture, connecting the main part of the town with an in- 
ferior portion which lies on the other side of the water 
in the parish of Minni^afF and Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. At the upper extremity of that inferior portion 
of the town, there is a large moat-hill, where David 
Graham, brother to Claverhouse, and superior of this 
district, used to administer justice immediately before 
the Revolution. Newton- Stewart is a stage on the road 
from Dumfries to Portpatrick. 

The next stage on the same road is Glenluce, a small 
village of no great prosperity, but surrounded by some 
very pleasant scenery. The only curiosity in the neigh- 
bourhood is the ruins of the abbey, which lie at the dis- 
tance of a mile and a half up a delightful vale behind 
the town. Luce Abbey was founded in 11 90 for Monks 
of the Cistercian order. It suffered very little at the 
Reformation or fen: a century afterwards, but has insen- 
sibly fallen to decay since that period. Considerable 
masses of the church and cloisters yet remain ; and the 
chapter-house, which seems to have been the most ele- 
gant part of the building, is still quite entire. The 
ruins cover altogether an acre and a half of ground. 
The precinct forms the minister's glebe, and the manse 
is immediately adjacent to the ruin. As in almost all 
cases of great ecclesiastical remains in Scotland, the 
neighbouring dykes are of a peculiarly splendid charac- 
ter, being constructed with stones picked out of the 
Gulloway. 
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ruins. It is reported that tlie famous Michael Scott 
was once abbot of Luce^ and that his magical library 
is still existing underneath a particular part of the 
ruins. 

The part of Wigtonshire which lies to the west of the 
vale of Luce^ is termed the Rhinns of Galloway^ (from 
a word signifying a peninsula ;) being almost complete- 
ly enclosed by the bay of Lochryan. The southern 
point of this wild coast-land^ called the Mull of Gallo- 
way, is the extreme southern point of Scotland^ and 
as such is alluded to in a well-known verse by Burns^ 

Hear, Land o* CSakes and brother Scots, 
Frae Maiden Kirk to John o* Groats, &c. 

being part of the parish of Kirkmaiden. Of this dis« 
trict, Stranraer may be considered the chief town. 

Stranraer is a thriving and handsome sea-port town, 
situated at the bottom of the bay above mentioned, and 
containing at least two thousand inhabitants. Being re- 
ported a healthy place, it has become the retreat of a 
good number of respectable annuitants. There are se- 
veral seats in the neighbourhood, adorned with all the 
charms of nature and art, as Castle Kennedy, and Cul« 
horn.* In the centre of the town, stands a tall strong 
edifice, originally a castle, but now used as the jail. 
There is scarcely any thing else worthy of notice about 
Stranraer, except that the people are remarkable for ex- 
traordinary attention to the duties of religion. 

Lochryan is a bay extending about ten miles inland, 
and from to two to four broad, affording excellent an- 
chorage for vessels, which often put in here from stress 
of weather. Seen from Stranraer, where its length is 
considerably fore-shortened, it resembles a lady's fan. 
It is consecrated to the lovers of Scottish poetry by the 



* This last is a seat of the Earl of Stair, and the woods around 
are said to have been laid out by the great Earl, nearly a century 
ago, in a peculiar species of arrangement, meant to express the 
position of the troops at the Battle^ of Dettingen. 
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fine old pathetic ballad^ entitled the Lass o' Lochryan, 
upon which Burns founded his admirable song of " Lrord 
Gregory^" and which many other men of genius have 
attempted to modify in a similar manner. The story 
of the ballad is simply this. Fair Annie of Lochryan^ 
longing for the return of her lover^ resolves to set out 
on a voyage in search of him. She accordingly embarks 
in a splendid barge^ the sails of which were of silk^ and 
the ropes of taffety , and, learning from a pirate whom she 
met, that her lover lived in a fine castle on the coast, 
hastens thither and goes up to the gate with her babe 
in her arms. Lord Gregory was confined to this place 
by enchantment, under the control of his mother, who 
was by no means disposed to be very courteous to the 
wandering lady who had thus come in search of him. 
When Annie, therefore, cries to be admitted from the 
cold night wind, and intreats shelter, if not for herself 
at least for her child, the old woman assumes the voice 
and manner of her son, and rejects the petition of the 
unhappy wanderer. Dejected and forlorn, the Lass of 
Lochryan retires to her boat and puts again out to sea. 
In the morning, when Lord Gregory awakes, he informs 
his mother that he had dreamed that fair Annie had 
come to the door and intreated for admission. The har- 
dened wretch avows the reality of his dream, and he 
goes out to see what has become of his mistress. He 
sees her little vessel tossed upon the rising surge far 
out to sea, and soon after is agonized by the spectacle 
of its wreck. While he stands upon the beach wring- 
ing his hands and bemoaning his fate, the body of the 
unfortunate lady is washed ashore at his feet. Such is 
the pathetic tale Which gives to this arm of the sea, rude 
and naggar^as is the scenery which bounds it, a charm 
superior to all that cultivation and beauty bestow upon 
landscape. 

A.bout six miles west from Stranraer is Portpatrick, 
a town of considerable size and thriving character, situ- 
ated on the nearest point of Great Britain to Ireland, the 
channel being here only twenty- one miles across. This 
is the chief point of communication between Scotland 
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and Ireland ; four packets sailine constantly. The fa- 
cility of intercourse produced by tfaese means, has caused 
the population of Wigtohshire and the district of Carrick 
to be liberally tinged with natives of Ireland ; a circum* 
stance by* no means advantageous to the morals of that 
oonunumty. We were informed by one who had re- 
peatedly travelled through Galloway^ that^ when ap- 
proaching Portpatrick> he never £uled to meet numbers 
of wretched Insh people by the way, plodding towards 
the interior of this country^ but that, on the contrary, 
when he happened to be leaving Portpatrick, his eyes 
were rarely greeted by such objects, and only when he 
happened to overtake them. 

Portpatrick possesses an excellent harbour, with a re- 
flecting light-house, for which it was chiefly indebted 
to the exertions of Sir David Hunter Blair. An an- 
cient fortress in the neighbourhood, called Dunskey 
Castle, and overhanging the sea, is an object worthy of 
inspection. 
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We'll awa' to Ayrshire, 

Where g^reen grow the rashes, O ; 
We*ll awa' to Ayrshire, 

To see the bonnie lasses, O. 

Sib Alexandeb Boswell. 

Aybshibe^ the country of Bruce and of Burns^— the 
peculiar part of Scotland where man is mo&t manly 
and woman most beautiful^ — is one of the largest coun- 
ties south of the Foith, stretching eighty miles in a cres- 
cent shape along the coast of the western sea^ and being 
in some places thirty miles broad. In every sense of 
the word^ this is a most important county. It is every- 
where highly productive^ either in grain^ cattle, the la- 
bours of the dairy, or in mineral wealth ; it possesses a 
large and very active manufacturing community ; and it 
is endowed with a liberal share of that dearest of all 
gifts — historical and poetical association. Every thins 
seems to be constituted on a peculiarly large ann liberal 
scale in Ayrshire. The men are decide£v taller and 
more robust than other natives of Scotland^* and the 
cattle and horses display proportions equally extraordi- 
nary. There is also a a^ree of masculine strength and 
energy about the minds of the Ayrshire people, — a sort 
of whiskered and buckskin-breeked hardihood^ corre- 
spondent to their physical qualifications. The mind^ 
character^ and consequently the writings, of Bums^ were 
thus characterised in a very eminent degree. 

* It is, we believe, from Ayrshire, that the gallant and gigan- 
tic horse-regiment so well known by the epithet of ^^ the Scots 
Greys,*' has been for many years chiefly recruited. 
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The aristocracy of Ayrshire is a very numerous and 
honourable body ; as is testified by two valuable genea« 
logical volumes lately published by Mr Robertson of Ir- 
vine. The KennedMis, the Montgomeries^ the Boyds^ 
the Blairs^ the Stewarts^ the Campbells^ the Boswells^ 
the Cunninghams^ and the Cochranes^ are the chief fa« 
milies. Of the first of these, now represented by the 
Earl of Cassilis^ it was formerly said in an old rhyme : 

'Twbtt Wigton and the town o' Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives o* Cree, 

Nae man need think for to bide there, 
Unless he court wi* Kennedie ; 

a fearful delineation of feudal power. All the great 
Ayrshire families have produced men more or less 
eminent in the history and literature of their coun- 
try. 

Ayrshire is divided into three great districts. Cun- 
ningham, the most northerly, is separated from Kyle by 
the river Irvine ; and Kyle, the central section, is di- 
vided from Carrick, the most southerly, by the famous 
river Doon. Cunningham is a level and fertile district ; 
Kyle is partly mountainous ; and Carrick is little else 
than a vast tract of hills. The best productions of 
those different regions are thus expressed in an ancient 
popular rhyme ; 

Kyle for a man, and Carrick for a cow, 

Cunningham for butter and cheese, and Galloway for woo*. 

But modern improvements have tended somewhat, we 
believe, to derange these peculiarities. 

It was in Ayrshire that the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation were for the first time promulgated in Scotland. 
The Lollards of Kyle, as the first persons tinged with 
these sentiments were called, suffered persecution for 
conscience- sake before the termination of the fifteenth 
century. When the Reformation, therefore, arrived in 
full force, the people of this country, being to a certain 
extent prepared for the change, received it with unex- 
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ampled facility. The impressions so easily made were 
proportionably strong, ana remained ineffaceable amidst 
all the religious convulsions that afterwards took place. 
This was all veiy well at the time. But it unfortu- 
nately happened that the state of apprehension and 
alarm into which they were thrown by their persecu- 
tions, caused among the people an excessive tenacious- 
ness and affection for the unworthy as well as worthy 
parts of their faith, and occasioned the perpetuation of 
many observances which appeared to every unconcern- 
ed eye as nothing but ridiculous. Thus, the state of 
the public mind in regard to religion was in Burns's 
time perfectly contemptible, as appears from his writ- 
ings ; and it may be said even yet to be characterised 
by no little degree of the fanaticism and austerity, 
which called from that satirist so powerful a correction. 

Previous to the era of 1770, Ayrshire was in a very 
rude state — destitute of roads, the land unimproved, 
and no manufactures. Such was the state of the coun- 
try in regard to roads and the means of transportation 
from one place to another,* about the year 1730, that 
Hugh Earl of Loudoun, then a child, being under 
the necessity of travelling from Loudoun Castle to 
Edinburgh, was, it is recorded by tradition, carried in 
a species of pannier, slung across the back of a horse, 
ana thus, accompanied by a servant on another horse, 
accomplished the journey of sixty miles in somewhat 
less than a week. 

It was on account of some attempts at reforming and 
improving the domestic condition of the farmers of 
Ayrshire, that the unfortunate Earl of Eglintoune ac- 
quired his unpopularity, and was so little lamented at 
his death. His lordship used to cause his tenants to 
change farms with each other, with the view, as he al- 
leged, to prevent their beds and other furniture from 
rotting with damp, and in order to incite them to 
greater personal activity. '' He's an unco fashions 

* Carts were first used in Ayrshire, at tbe erection of the bridge 
over the Irvine Water near Riccarton, in 1726. 
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man that Yerl o' Eglintonne," thej would 8omctinie!i 
say to each other; '' he's ay plan-plannin and aj 
cmuige-chanffin^ and ae way or another he's never off 
our tap. Od> I wiss he mayna meet wi' his merchant 
some oay." When eyentnally shot by a poacher^ it was 
very generally remarked^ that " he had lang heenje^, 
and lang been working for a mischief, and noo he had 
got it." The indolence and squalor which the earl 
vainly endeavoured to abolish, have now, of course, en- 
tirely* disappeared.* 

The first thing that gave an impulse to agriculture 
in Ayrshire was the establishment of Douglas, Heron, 
and Company's Bank at Ayr. This institution, no 
doubt, was ill-conducted in all its departments ; its of- 
ficials, for one thing, were foolishly extravagant in 
their expenses wherever they went, insomuch that 
there is a proverb current to this day throughout Ayr- 
shire, Galloway, and Dumfriesshire, being the expres- 

* Mr Aiton, in his intelligent *' View of the Agriculture of 
the County of Ajnr,*' where many highly curious focts are stated, 
thus accounts for the ignorance and indolence of the tenantry. 
** The generality of the tenants were altogether ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of agriculture and of the laws of nature 
on which these principles are founded. Information on these 
subjects was not then relished. An extensive acquaintance 
with the mysterious, abstruse, and disputed points of systematic 
dirinity, was the species of knowledge then generally sought af- 
ter, and to which the greatest &me was attached. The people 
had been taken from the plough and other peaceful labours of 
the field, to assist the reformers in demolishing churches and 
himting down the popish clergy, who were the best farmers then 
in Scotland ; and it was not till near the end of the last century 
that they returned to their proper occupation. • • • 
Their ambition was not to improve the soil, but to reform the 
church ; not to destroy weeds and brambles, but to root out 
heresy ; not to break up the stubborn soil, but to tread down 
the Whore of Babylon and the Man of Sin." p, 74. Mr Aiton 
immediately afterwards adds : « The selling of meal by the 
weight instead of measure, was, when first introduced, consider- 
ed a dreadful schism ; and the introduction of winnowing machines 
was testified agamat^ from some of the pulpits, under the deno- 
mination of Deil's Wikd." p, 77. 
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sion used on all occasions by these men,— -^^ Never 
mind the reckonings — Douglas^ Heron^ and Company 
pays for a' !" Yet, though productive of ruin to many 
individuals,, the Ayr bank was the cause of much good 
in the country; supplying, while it lasted, to some 
public-spirited persons, the means of improving and 
planting their estates, and raising a spirit of activity in 
the community at large, which was never afterwards 
permitted to flag. 

The most striking of the natural features of Ayr- 
shire is the appearance, from the shore, of Ailsa Craig, 
which rises sheer out of the sea, at the distance of fif- 
teen miles from land, somewhat like an inverted top. 
The distance of this object causes it to be seen from 
the greater part of the coast, though it everywhere ap- 
pears to be quite at hand. The Bass alone, on the 
coast of East Lothian, bears any resemblance to this 
singular rock ; and it is remarkable that both teem 
with the peculiar bird called the Solan Goose, which is 
only to be found in one other similar Scottish island,— 
that of St Kilda. So tall and massive is Ailsa, and 
such is the effect produced by the levelness of the sea 
between, that the sight of it, even at the distance of 
fifteen miles, oppresses the imagination. Nothing can 
be more startling than its first appearance, as the 
stranger comes down upon the coast from the moun- 
tains of Carrick. It is an object quite unlike any he 
has ever been accustomed to see upon the ocean; it 
. seems some strange, some awful prodigy ; and his very 
senses reel under the terrific impression. Yet, such is 
the diflference which education and circumstances can 
work upon the minds of different men, that, according 
to veritable report, an honest farmer from the interior, 
on first coming within sight of the rock and the sur- 
rounding watery plain, made no other observation up- 
on the subject than that ^' he thought he never had 
seen so large a meadow, with so large a hay-rick in the 
middle of it." Ailsa Craig belongs to Ayrshire. It is 
about two miles in circumference ; is the property of 
the Earl of Cassilis; and is let at L.SO per annum. 
Ayrshire. 
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Its principal productions are solan geese, goats, and rab- 
bits. It is uninhabited, though the remains of a house of 
some strength are yet to be seen perched upon the up- 
per edge of the eastern front of tne crag. 

Commencing a survey of Ayrshire at the southern 
extremity, the first place worthy of note is the Vale of 
Glenapp, which stretches from the shore of Lochryan a 
good way up into the interior, and abounds %vith fine 
natural scenery. Such is the irregularity of the burn 
which runs through Glenapp, that the road crosses it at 
least a dozen times, by as many bridges, within the ex- 
tent of half-a-dozen miles. A more perplexing, cross- 
tempered bum is not to be found perhaps in all Scot- 
lana, abounding as it does in wayward capricious bums. 
Glenapp is well worth traversing for the sake of its de- 
lightful scenery. 

This southern nook of Ayrshire constitutes the parish 
of Ballantrae, and is in general very wild. Ballantrae 
was formerly a great haunt of smugglers ; a circum- 
stance by no means calculated to soften the natural 
rudeness of the people. It is perhaps sufficient to re- 
cord, as evincing the state of primitive rudeness from 
which this parish has recently emerged, that, till within 
the last twenty years, there was not a single individual 
connected with the three learned faculties — not so 
much as a justice of the peace — ^in the whole district, 
nor within twelve miles of it. 

The village of Ballantrae is situated at a level part 
of the shore, close to the mouth of the Stinchar wa- 
ter, picturesquely overhung by the ruins of an old 
castle. 

The road from Ballantrae to Girvan is extremely un- 
equal, from the bold nature of the coast. At one place 
it winds tortuously over or rather through a range of 
precipices called Gamesloup, which, with the neigh- 
bourmg ruin of Carleton Castle, forms the appropriate 
scenery of one of the wildest tales known in the nur- 
series of Scotland, — that of " May Collean." Carleton 
Castle, which now frowns down upon the road from a 
green hill-side, about two miles beyond Gamesloup, 
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was; in former times, it seems^ occupied by a wicked 
baron. This man, who usually gets the name of '^ the 
fause Sir John," and is decked out with all the terrific 
attributes of a Blue Beard, married a vast number of 
wives for the sake of their fortunes, and successirely 
{urecipitated them into the sea from one of the high 
perpendicular rocks at Gamesloup. He, at last^ mar« 
lied a young lady named May CoUean^ in whom, for 
the first time, he met with his match. Having con- 
ducted her to the usual place of execution, he desired 
her to strip herself of all her rich clothes, as he designed 
immediately to throw her into the sea. She exclaimed, 
loudly, of course, against this proposal ; but Sir John, 
was '^ as deaf as Ailsa Craig," and not to be shaken by 
any thing in the shape of mere whimpering. So he 
told her to prepare for her fate : she affected to comply, 
but desired him to turn about his back, as it was not, 
meet for male eyes to see a woman undo the labours of 
her toilette. Sir John was so kind as to do this ; when 
she immediately seized the opportunity to trip hin^ 
over, and lay him in the place where he had designed 
to lay her. She then came home, and, succeeding to 
the possessions of the deceased, spent all the rest of her 
days in wealth and honour. This strange story, which 
has been made the subject of a fine old ballad, is firmly 
believed and currently told by the common people of 
Carrick. 

. Girvan, twelve miles from Ballantrae, and as many 
from Maybole, is situated at the mouth of the river of 
the same name. This is a large parvenu village, in- 
debted for its existence to the vast herds of Irish who 
flock to this district of Scotland^ and who here find em- 
ployment in certain branches of the manufactures of 
Glasgow* Girvan consists almost entirely of cottages 
of one story, with two apartments, one for domestic 
accommodation, and the other for a workshop ; and, 
such are the gregarious habits of the population, two 
thirds of whom are of Irish extraction, that it is by 
no means uncommon to find two, three, and even four 
Ayrshire, 
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fismilies, llYing in one of those little apaltments/ While 
as many looms are at work for their subsistence in the 
other end of the house. This system^ at a prima fade 
ymvf, would appear toinvolye much personal misery'; 
aind^ for the sake of cleanliness^ healthy and comfott/ it 
is certainly to be wished that each iamily had at least 
one tt)om^ if not two^ to itself. But how constantly do 
the poor defy all attempts on the part of philosophy to 
improve their physical condition ! Instead of findii^ 
any inconvenience from the crowded state of his house^ 
the Milesian of Oirvan who is so unfortunate as to have 
8 whole room for his own family, feels disagreeably 
lonesome^ tmd either advertises half a house to let, or 
hangs out a ticket informing the passing traveller that 
he can give him lodgings for the night. 
• -The banks of the Girvan, which are opened up by a 
road to Maybde, abound in line scenery and in hne 
seats. Burns testifies his admiration ot the natural 
beauties of the vale> by speaking somewhere of ^' GiV* 
van's feiry-haunted stream." 

The coast road to May bole |)03sesses more charms 'of 
an artificial^ if fewer' of a natural character. -About 
five miles north from Girtran, the remains of Tumberry 
Castle may be seen upon the points of a rocky pro- 
piontory which thbr^' projects into the sea from a low 
sandy desert of several. mileS' in extent. Tvrnberry 
was the property and residence of Robert Bruce, hav- 
ing been acquired by his 'ftidier^s marriage to the 
Countess of Carrick. It was -in the neighbourhood oi 
this place that a kiki-fire, mistaken by the hero for an 
appointed signal, brought him over 'prematurely with 
his followers from Arran,' to attempt the deliverance of 
his country, as related by Barbour; Sir Walter Soott> 
and others of his historians. Burns describes the place 
as '' where Bruce ftnce' ruled the martial ranks, and 
shook his Carriek spear." Though Tumberry is ^bread- 
fully dilapidated, and even considerably woril by the 
sea and weather, the vestiges of a drawbridgef, several 
large vaults, or caves, and the extent of rock covered 
by the ruins, testify, in a very impressive manner, 
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tlie former vast strength and importance of the for* 
tress. 

Within sight of Tumberry, and not more than a 
mile from it^ the farm of Shanter may be seen on the 
height which there gently swells up from the shore to»- 
wards Kirkoswald. This was the residence^ forty 
years ago^ sooner and later^ of Thomas Reid, a rough*spun 
Carrick farmer^ who was in the habit of wearing a broad 
blue bonnet^ riding a sturdy white mare^ aiid gettins 
regularly drunk at all the fairs and maskets held 
within rorty miles round. Burns, being on a visit for 
some months, when nineteen years of age, at Duwhat; 
the next farm, then occupied by a maternal relation,* had 
constant intercourse with this doughty hero, and full 
leisure to observe all the peculiarities of his highly origin 
nal and amusing character. He has accordingly made 
him the hero of his immortal poem, *' Tam o' Shanter," 
The picture there given of the dissolute manners of a 
Carrick farmer is generally allowed in Ayrshire to have 
been by no means overcharged. Smuggling having at 
that period wrought fearful changes in their primitive 
character, and involved them in all the evils of dissipa- 
tion and idleness, it was nothing unusual for the whole 
family-^-men, women, and children-^to continue in a 
state of intoxication for three days and nights without 
intermission. It is even said to have been by no means 
fin unfrequent occurrence, at the farm of Shanter in par^ 
ticular, for the servants to be so stupid with liquor^ :a8 
to boil the matutinal meal of the family with brandy in- 
stead of water, — ^a mistake the more natural, because all 
the domestic vessels were occasionally put in reqoisitioD, 
to hold the generous fluids which had been hastily trans- 
ferred from on board the passing luggers. 

The farm of Shanter is now annexed to another farm ; 
all the buildings of the stead have been taken away ; 
and a modern cottage, built out of the materials, and 
occupied by one poor family, alone exists to mark the 
place to the eye of the curious traveller. Duwhat is 
still the same as when it was the residence of Burns. 
It lies close to the road-side, about a mile south west 
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from Kiikoswald^ and is worthy of notice as the pladc 
which the poet described in his " Halloween." Kirkos« 
wald is a picturesque old village^ and the school still 
stands which Bums attended when residing at Da« 
what. 

The noble mansion of Colzean^ the seat of the Earl 
of Cassilis^ is situated upon a bold part of the shore, a« 
bout three miles' north from these last-mentioned loca« 
lities. This is the finest house in Ayrshire ; and, 
whether its architectural elegance^ its internal decora* 
tion, or its prospect sea-ward be considered^ commands 
the admiration of all strangers. It was built about the 
year 1770.* 

■Between Kirkoswald and Maybole are situated, in a 
low valley, the remains of the Abbey of CorsregaL This 
magnificent religious house was founded in 1 144, by 
Duncan, son of Gilbert Earl of Carrick. The church is 
sorely dilapidated ; but there is no ecclesiastical ruin of 
the kind in Scotland, where the cloisters and other do- 
mestic buildings are so entire. Two towers or castles 
close to the ruins, and which were the houses occupied 
by the abbots, are yet but little injured ; and the chap- 
ter-house, as in the cases of Glenluce, Elgin, &c., is for- 
tunately almost whole, being a small but beautiful a- 
partment supported by one pillar in the centre. 

The celebrated George fiuchanan had, some year& 
-after the Reformation, a small pension out of the reve- 
nues of Corsregal* It is a well-authenticated fact that 
the Earl of Cassilis of that day, impelled by a diabolical 
capacity, seized the commendator, who enjoyed the prin* 
4;ipal part of the revenues, and, in order to make him 
•sign a deed in his (Lord Casdlis's) favour, roasted him 
before a slow fire till pain obliged him to comply. 
iBuchanan, hearing of this horrible exertion of feudal 

* The rock undemeatb the Castle is penetrated by deep caves, 
which the vulgar have peopled \idth superstitious beings, and 
which are known to have afforded shelter after the Revolution 
to Sir Archibald Kennedy of Colzean, who had rendered him- 
•self offensive by his adherence to the cause of the exiled femi- 
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power^ pDt his person under the protection of thestate^ 
lest he might have heen caught and scouthered on the 
same account. The brutal Earl was one of the most zeal- 
ous of the Reformers^ and like too many^ of his brethren 
in that holy cause^ diiefiy indebted for his sanctimoni- 
ous enthusiasm to a love of the good things of this 
world. 

Maybole^ the capital of Carrick^ and a burgh of baro- 
ny^ is a good-looking town^ situated on the face of a 
gentle hiU^ with a southern exposure. Though the 
streets have the fault of narrowness^ and contain no Em- 
inently fine place or public buildings Maybole never- 
theless possesses a certain degree of massive and metro- 
politan magnificence, seldom seen in much larger towns. 
This is owing to the circumstance of its having been in 
former times the winter- residence of a number of the 
noble and baronial families of the neighbourhood, some 
of whose mansions, yet surviving, with their stately tur- 
rets and turnpikes, give an air of antique dignity to all 
the houses around. There were once no fewer than 
twentv-eight such mansion-houses ; and, previous to the 
abolition of heritable jurisdictions, the town derived ad- 
ditional respectability from the legal practitioners who 
attended the court of the Bailiery of Carrick ; a few of 
whose ancient maiden descendants, lately surviving, 
gave token by their pride and high manners, that the 
society of Maybole was a very ditferent thing a century 
ago from what it is now. Tradition preserves but a very 
faint remembrance of the glories of that past time ; but 
it is at least evident, that Maybole was then Invested 
with many of the proud attributes of a capital. 

The mansion-house of the Cassilis fiimily is the finest 
surviving specimen of the twenty-eight winter seats 
formerly existing in Maybole. It is a tall, stately, weU- 
bnilt house at the east end of the town, and par exceU 
lence is usually termed ^^ the Castle." A finer, more 
sufiicient, and more entire house of the kind, has never 
fallen under the observation of the present writer. It 
is said to have been the residence of the repudiated 
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Conntess of Cassilis^ whose* story is so well known^ from 
Its being the subject of a popular ballad. 

The common yersion of the Conhtess's story among 
the people of Maybole, is as follows. John^ Uie sixth 
Earl of Cassilis^ a stern Covenanter, and of whom it is 
remembered that he would never permit his lajD^uage 
to be understood but in its direct sense, obtained to wife 
Lady Jean Hamilton, a daughter of Thomas, first Earl 
of Haddington, a man of singular genius, who had raid- 
ed himself &om the Scottish bar to a peerage, and the best 
fortune of his time. The match, as is probable from the 
character of the parties, seems to have been one dictated 
by policy ; for Ix>rd Haddington was anxious to connect 
himself with the older peers, and Lord Cassilis might 
have some such anxiety to be sdlied to his fother-in4aw's 
good estates ; the religion and politics of the parties, 
moreover, were the same. It is therefore not very like- 
ly that Lady Jean herself had much to say in the bar- 
gain. On the contrary, says report, her affections were 
riiamefully violated. She had been previously beloved 
by a gallant young knight, a Sir John Faa of Dunbar, 
who had perhaps seen her at her father's seat of Tyn* 
ningham, which is not more than three miles from that 
town. When several years were spent and gone, and 
Lady Cassilis had brought her husband three children, 
this passion led to a dreadful catastrophe. Her youth- 
ful lover, seizing an opportunity when the Earl was at- 
tending the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, came 
to Cassilis Castle, a massive old tower on the banks of 
the Doon, four miles from Maybole, then the principal 
residence of the family, und which is still to be seen in 
its original state. He was disguised as a gypsy, and 
attended by a band of these desperate outcasts. In the 
words of the ballad. 

The gjpsies cam to the Yerl o* Cassilis* yett, 

And, Oh, but they sang sweetly ; 
They sang sae sweet and sae complete, 

That doun cam our fair ladye. 
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She cam tripping doun the stairs, 

Wi' a' her maids before her ; . ^ 

And as sune as they saw her weel-faured fiice, 

They cuist the glaiimoiuy owre her. 



Alas, love has a glaumoaiy for the eyes much more 
powerful than that supposed of old to he practised by 
wandering gypsies, and which must have been the only 
magic used on this occasion. The Countess right soon 
condesoended to elope with her lover* • Most unfortu- 
nately, ere they had proceeded vary far, the Earl came 
home, and, learning the hct, immediately set out in 
pursuit, accompanied by a band which put resistance out 
ef »the question ; he overtook, and captui^d the whole 
party, at a ford >over the Deon, still called the Gypsies 
otepa, only a few miles from the castle. Having 
ifought them back to Cassilis, he hanged ^ the gypsies, 
including the hapless Sir John, upon "the Dule Tree," 
a Bplenmd and most umbrageous plane, which yet 
flourishes' upon a mound in front of the. Castle gate,. and 
which was his gallows-in-ordinary, as the name testi- 
fies. As for the Countess, whose indiscretion occasion- 
ed all this waste of human life, she was taken by her 
-husband to a window in front of the Castle, and there, 
by a refinement of cruelty, compelled to survey the 
dreadful scene,— to see, one after another, fifteen young 
men put to death, and at last to witness the dying 
agonies of him who had first been dear to her, and who 
had perilled all that men esteem in her behalf. The 

E articular room in the stately old house where the un- 
appy lady endured this horrible torture, is still .called 
" the Countess's Room." After, undergoing a short con- 
finement in that apartment, the house belonging to the 
family at Maybole was fitted for her reception, by the 
addition of a fine projecting stair-case, upon whAch were 
carved heads representing those of her. lover and hif 
band ; and she was removed thither and confined for 
the rest of her life,— >the Earl in the. meantime marryr 
ing another wife. One of her daughters. Lady Mar- 
garet, was afterwards married to the o^brated fifshop 
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Burnet. The family fortunately has not been continu- 
ed by her progeny, out by that of her husband's second 
wife. While confined in Maybole Castle> she is said to 
have wrought a prodigious quantity of tapestry> so as to 
have completely covered the walls of her prison ; but 
no vestige of it is now to be seen^ the house having been 
repaired^ (othermise ruined^) a few years ago^ when 
size-paint had become a more fashionable thing at May- 
bole than tapestry. The effigies of the gypsies are very 
minute^ being subservient to the decoration of a fine 
triple window at the top of the stair-case^ and stuck up- 
on the tops and bottoms of a series of little pilasters 
which adorn that part of the building. The head of 
Johnnie Faa himself is distinct from the rest^ larger, and 
more lachrymose in the expression of the features. 
Some windows in the upper flat of Cassilis Castle are 
similarly adorned ; but regarding them tradition is si- 
lent. 

The ruins of the collegiate church of Maybole are 
situated in the centre of the town. This rebgious es« 
'tablishment was founded by Gilbert Kennedy of Dun- 
ure in 1441^ and desecrated at the Reformation. A 
small part of the church yet remains in a tolerably 
entire state^ but^ though the burial-place of the Cas- 
silis family^ completely overwhelmed with iilth and 
<weeds. 

The house of Andrew Gray^ the last Provost of this 
College^ is pointed out in the Back Vennel^ a narrow 
wynd which leads down to it from the main street. It 
is a tenement of two stories, thatched, and now occu- 
pied as an inn.* It was in the large upper room of this 
tenement that John Knox and Quintin Kennedy, Ab& 
bot of Corsregal, held their celebrated disputation con- 
cerning the Reformed Doctrines, which lasted three 
days, and was attended by great crowds of people from 
^1 parts of the country. Tradition records that on 
this occasion the abbot brought with Kim from his ab- 
bacy sieveral wain-loads of books and manuscripts, for 

■ 

* Bearing the sigfn of the Red Lion. 
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•his use during the dispute^ and that^ after the victor j^ 
was declared or assumed in favour of John Knox, the 
people seized the same and made a vast bonfire of 
them in the Green of Maybole. It would appear that 
the old-church party was as well pleased with its 
champion as the people were with theirs ; for Kennedy, 
dying soon after, was endowed en that acc6unt with the 
honours of canonization. 

The principal business carried on in Maybole is that 
of cotton-weaving, which employs a vast number of 
persons; and the town has, moreover, a considerable 
trade in shoes, and a large manufactory of blankets* 
Such is the general prosperity, that at present there 
are several whole streets rising at once in the suburbs. 
The population, like that of Uirvan, is greatly tinged 
with Insh. 

Stranger! you are now approaching that beloved 
land, — ^that small, but hallowed district, — ^where the 
poet of the people of Scotland first saw the light,-«-a 
man who, with many mortal faults, possessed in a det 
gree which redeemea them all, the immortal energies 
of genius, and whose name, so long as Scotland endures^ 
will he cherished with rapturous endearment by every 
true Scotsman: you are approaching the birth-place^ 
or, as another writer has finely titled it, the Land of 
Burns. His land, indeed, it may well be called* 
This water which he has so often sung ; these woods> 
whose garniture charmed his young eye ; these birds, 
whose songs accompanied his daily orisons ; this very 
soil which he trod; all — all are the property of his 
name, and that never to be alienated. 

It is unfortunate that the country whose natural ob-» 
jects were destined to feed the early fancy of Burns, 
should have been one totally undistinguished either by 
grandeur or loveliness of scenery. The environs of the 
cottage in which he was born consist simply in that 
common-place alternation of field and meadow, farm 
and policy, which becomes so tedious in England ; nor, 
indeed, is there any scenery of a poetical cast through- 
out the whole of Ayrshire, (with the exception of the 
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banks of the '' hennit Ayr/' where the poet met hil 
Highland Nfarj,) Burns had this disadvantage to oon« 
tend against^ as he had so many others> — his own hope- 
less poyerty^ the rudeness and prejudiees of the people 
among whom he was placed^ and the unbappiness of 
ike time when he flourished. 

. The town oi Ayr^ whieh is usually first seen by 
strangers visiting the land of 6ams> is situated at the 
moatn of the river of the same name. It is a very 
handsome town^ consisting of an ancient central part 
where the houses are mostlvtall and antique, and a mo« 
dMi suburb, the houses ot which have the appearance 
of neat self-contained viUito. Many of the shops are as 
fine as those of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the town 
seems, from the air of business which pervades the 
streets, to be in a flourishing condition. The great de« 
fisct of Ayr is the want of steeples; which is the less 
tolerable, as the town lies on a pmect level. • The pub* 
lio buildings, however, as the academy, town-house, 
bridge, &c. are more than redeeming* On the north 
aiid oTOosite bank of the river, there is a meaner town, 
called the Newton of Ayr, under a distinct municipal 
as well as parochial government. The mouth of the 
river forms a harbour, but of no great depth. 

Ayr is a very ancient town, and must have been a 
pilace of some importance so early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when- it was made a principal station for troops 
by tiie invader Edward.* It was here that Wallace 
first redd room for liberty among the locust* swarm of 
his countrjr's oppressors ; and many of the localities, of 
the town are, of course, associated with the name of 
ihat illustrious patriot-hero. The site of the bams 
which he burnt, of the house from which he was 
thrown when supposed to be dead, of the court-house 
where so many of the Scottish barons were condemned 
to death, and even, we doubt not, the place where he 
broke the back of the English buckler-playing lurdane> 

* It was erected into a royal btugh, by William the Lion, be- 
twixt the years 1202 and 1207. 
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c«n all be pointed oi^t by the venerable gossips of the 
town.* 

The two bridges of Ayr are respectively termed the 
Aiild and New Brigs^ and are already familiar under 
these desiffnations to the readers of Burns's poems. 
The Auld Brig is said to have been built so far back as 
the reign of Alexander III^ by two maiden sisters^ 
who devoted their whole fortunes to this patriotic pur- 
pose^ «nd whose effigies are still shown in a faded cons* 
dition upon a stone in the eastern parapet, near the 
south end of the fabric. It is, like all old bridges, very 
narrow, consists in several low-browed arches, and now 
affords only a foot«passi^. For the New Brig, which 
is not much more than a hundred yards below the old 
one, the citiaens of Ayr are mainly indebted to the pa« 

* It is observable that in all the traditionary notices to be ob- 
tained of Wallace, the work of Henry the Minstrel is invariably 
referred to^ and this in all other places besides Ayr. «< The 
Wallace," bowerer despised by rigid historians, is a prodigious 
favourite with the lower orders of &e Scottish people, for whose 
use it was modernized about a century ago. It is to be found, 
associated with the works of Boston and Erskine, on the shelf or 
window-bole of the serious old peasant ; and it is read and learns 
ed by heart on the hill- side by the shepherd boy. We were 
once told an amusing anecdote, illustrative of the fascination 
which it exercises over the imaginations of Scotsmen, by Mr Ale3>- 
ander Campbell, well-known for his publications connected with 
Scotland. An aged Highland soldier, who could not read, was such 
an enthusiastic admirer of the exploits of Sir William Wallace, 
that he used to go out to the fields where a little boy was engagu 
ed in tending cattle, and hire him with money to read aloud froQi 
an old tattered copy of Blind Harry, a chapter or two at a time 
of the Herculean labours of the Scottish hero. While the boy 
read, the old man strode backwards and forwards, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, listening with a heaving breast and a beaming 
eye. Whenever a passage occurred where Wallace was rather 
hard bested, he would stamp on the earth, gripe hard his sword, 
and clench bis teeth fast together, as if suffering under some 
strange paroxysm. But when, on the contrary, victory declared 
for the hero, off went the bonnet from his lint- white locks, his 
grey eye was raised to heaven in a species of rapture, and extend- 
ing the sword, he exclaimed, and could only exclaim, ^'Ochy an 
I had been ^ere /** 
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triotic exertions of the late Mr William Ballantyne^ 
provost of the town^ an intimate friend of Burns^ and 
m whose honour the poet wrote the clever jeu-d'esprit^ 
in which the two structures are made to canvass their 
respective merits in so amusing a manner. On visiting 
the Auld Brig, the stranger ought to remark that the 
inn at the northern extremity is the same which is 
there mentioned as '^ Simpson^s." '^ The Dungeon- 
Clock," which tolled the hour in the ear of the poet, 
has unfortunately been taken down, along with the an-> 
dent jail, of which it formed^ a part ; but '' the Wal- 
lace Tower" still remains, and may easily be distin- 
guished from the circumstance, that its squat sturdy 
spire is the only thing in the way of steeple which Ayr 
possesses. Wallace's Tower seems to have been ori« 
ginally one of the tall rude towers which were the on- 
ly fortalices of our Gothic ancestors. But its warlike 
appearance has been as materially altered by the said 
spire having been ingrafted upon it, and by the clock- 
dials which have been stuck around and under its battle- 
ments, as would that of a stern veteran knight, if his 
helmet were taken off and the snod cocked-hat of a de- 
cent bailie clapped on in its stead. It was in this 
house, according to some retailers of traditionary lore, 
that Wallace was confined ; while others represent it as 
having got its name from being the town-residence iti 
former times of the neighbouring family of Wallace of 
Craigie. Whatever it formerly was, certes it is now 
the residence of no less distinguished a person than the 
hangman of Ayr ! 

Ayr, like Maybole, contained in days of yore the city 
mansions of jnany noble families, some of which still re- 
main to give an air of antique dignity to the town, 
though by far the greater portion have been within the 
last thirty years taken away to make room for plainer 
but more convenient tenements. People of no more 
than middle age talk with regret of the appearance 
which the main street had in their young days, when 
all the houses had wooden balconies projecting over 
piazzas, and tall aerial-looking gables, and turret-like 
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turnpike stairs. A sort of by-street behind the FiA 
Market^ leading into the Sand-Port^ is still composed 
of such houses ; its sequestered nature having prevent* 
ed any improvement. One of these tenements is point- 
ed out as the house in which Count Hamilton^ author 
of the Memoirs of Grammont^ first saw the light. 
There is another old house of a somewhat interesting 
history in the main street^ opposite to the small recess 
which forms the Fish Market. It is a huge structure 
of stone> plastered over and whitened; distinguish- 
ed^ moreover^ from its fellows by a square tower in front> 
rising considerably higher than the rest of the edifice. 
This was the town-house of the venerable family of 
Chalmers of Gadgirth ; and the strange turret at top 
contains an apartment about ten feet square^ which is 
said to have been the lodging of Mair^ the arithmeti- 
cian^ when employed upon his System of Book-keeping. 
ITie Fort of Ayr was constructed by Oliver Crom« 
well upon a flat piece of ground between the town and 
the sea^— being one of the four such edifices planted 
by the Protector in Scotland. There still remain some 
fragments of the ramparts^ and the general outline may 
eamy be traced. Cromwell here found a church dedi- 
cated to St John, which had been from time immemo- 
rial the principal place of worship in the town. He 
unsparingly enclosed it within the ramparts^ but^ as a 
compensation to the inhabitants^ commenced a new 
edifice upon the site of a Dominican Monastery^ near the 
water-side. The tower of St John's Church still re- 
mains^ tall, sheer^ and erects in the midst of the nearly 
obliterated ramparts; seeming to assure the observer 
that religion, though for a while perhaps suppressed by 
the force of soldiery violence, must ultimately remain tri« 
umphant. Within the same enclosure may also be seen 
a long vaulted passage, now an ale-cellar, which former- 
ly served as a Covered Way leading into the Fort. Up- 
on a mound not far from either of these edifices, once 
stood the Castle of Ayr, built by William the Lion,* 

* King William built two castles at once, about the year 1197, 
upon the extremities of bis kingdom ; one at Newcastle, jto, re- 
Ayr^hire, 
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ttid «o celebrated in the history of the War of Indepen* 

• The Dominican Monastery above-mentioned was re- 
markable in history as the place where Robert Bruce 
held the parliament which settled his succession. There 
is now no memorial of its existence but a fountain call- 
ed the Friar's Well> which runs through the church- 
yard into the riven The church placed here by Crom- 
well is as plain as presbytery itself^ but is curious on 
acoeunt ox its still containing the same seats^ galleries^ 
&c. with which it was originally fitted up. 

The Cross of Ayr^ an elegant structure in the form of 
a hexagon^ which stood at the western extremity of the 
main street, was removed in 1788, in consequence of 
the improvements attendant on the erection of the New 
Brig. The ancient gates at the two different extremi- 
ties of the town had been removed a generation earlier, 
though spacious enough to occasion no obstruction. 

So fades, so perishes, grows dim, and dies 
All that the world is proud of. 

We have also to lament the removal of a house at the 
comer of one of the minor streets, known to have been 
the ancient Court- House of Ayr, and supposed to have 
been that in which the Scottish lords were treacherous- 
ly hanged, as related in Blind Harry's epia In place 
of this highly interesting edifice, there is now erect- 
ed a common-place dwelling house, on the front of 
which a citizen of Ayr has, with more patriotism than 
good taste, erected a short-legged dumpy statue of 
Wallace, dressed in the armour of an age two centuries 
later than that of the hero.* 



stmn the incursions of the English, and the other at Ayr, to awe 
the wild men of Galloway. The division of Scotland and Eng- 
land thus supposed, though so considerably different from that 
which is now fixed, is more consistent with the line of latitude. 

* Ayr, like all the other towns of Scodand, contained, till the 
late change of manners, its share of humourists, drunken and 
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The cottage in which Bums was bom is situated on 
the way-side about a mile and a half south-east from Ayr. 
It isj as the poet himself has described it^ an ** auld 

otherwise. Among the outr6 characters of Ayr, fifty yeacs ago, 
there was none so remarkable as an oldish little man, who was 
ordinarily called the Devil Almighty. He had acquired this terri- 
fie soubnquet from an inveterate l:^bit of swearing, or rather from 
that phrase being his favourite oath. He was no ordinary swearer^ 

no mincer of dreadful words, — ^no clipper of the King's curses. 

A man of vehement passion, he had a habit, when provoked, of 
shutting his eyes, and launching headlong into a torrent of bla^ 
phemy, such as might, if properly divided, have set up a whole 
tipop of modem swearers. The custom of shutting his eyes 
seemed to be adopted by him as a sort of salvo to his conscience ; 
he seemed to think that, provided he did not '' sin with his eves 
open,** he did not sin at all ; or it was perhaps nothing but a ha- 
bit. Whatever might be the cause or purpose of the practice, it 
was once made the means of placing off upon him a most admir- 
able hoa3i. Being one evening m a tavern along with two neigh- 
bouring country gentlemen, he was, according to a concerted 
scheme, played upon, and irritated j and, of course, soon shut his 
eyes, and commenced his iisual tirade of execration and blasphemy. 
As soon as he was fairly aiSoat, and his eyes were obsen^ed to be 
hard shut, his companions put out the candles, so as to involve 
the room in utter «darkness. }n the course of a quarter of an hour, 
which was the common duration of his paroxysms, he ceased to 
speak, and opened his eyes ; when, what was his amazement, to 
find himself in the dark. *' How now?" he cried, with one of 
his most tremendous oaths, << am I blind ?" — « Blind !** exclaimed 
one of the company, ** what should make you blind?'* — " Why, I 
C9I1 see. nothings" answered the sinner.— << That is your own 
fiiult,'* coolly observed his friend : " fpr my part, I can see well 
enough ;'* and so he drank a toast, as if nothing whatever had 
happened. This convinced the blasphemer that he had lost his 
sight; and, to add to his horror, it struck him that Providence 
had inflicted the blow as a punishment for his intolerable wicked- 
nei^ Under this impression, he began to rave and cry, and he 
finally fell a praying, uttering such expressions as made his two 
tiompanions ready to bunt with restrained laughter. When they 
thoi4;ht they had punished him sufficiently, and b^an to fear that 
his mind might be affected if they continued the joke any longer, 
one of them went to the door, and admitted the light He was, 
of couree, overwhelmed with shame at the exhibition he had been 
compelled to make, which had such an effect, that, firom that time 
forward, he entirely abandoned his abominable habit 
Ayrshire, 
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olay-bi^n^" conaisting only in two apartments. The 
edifice was constructed by nis father's own hands ; and, 
such was its original fradnessj that a part of the walls, 
gave way a few days after the poet was born. It is 
now the property of the incorporation of shoemakers at 
Ayr, and let by them, along with a small piece of ground 
a^acent, which formed the whole of William Burness's 
farm, to a man who uses it as a house of public enter- 
tainment. Strangers are shown the recess in the wall 
of the meaner apartment, which contained the bed in 
which Robert Burns was born. The man who at pre- 
sent keeps the house informs them, moreover, that he 
has seen and conversed with the poet, and commemo- 
rates some highly characteristic traits of his person and 
manners. 

The scenery of Tam o' Shanter lies in the immediate 
neigbbourhooa of the cottage. 

The ford. 
Wherein the man the chapmen smoor'd, 

t he cairn, 
Where hunters fimd the murdered bairn, 

and 

— the thorn abmie the well, 

Where Mungo's mither hanged hersel, 

«11 have existence, and are successively pointed out, aa 
the visitant, like the redoubted Tam, approaches " Al- 
loway's auld haunted kirk." , This renowned ecclesias- 
tical ruin is still tolerably entire, in the midst of its 
little burial-ground, on the right-hand side of the road. 
A little way beyond is the ancient bridge of one arch 
over the Dpon, which Tam crossed in his perilous ad- 
venture with the witches. 

Alloway was in former times not only an independ* 
ent parish, but a distinct barony. The moat on which 
its baron used to administer justice is still extant, with 
a hollow on the top like the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano.* 

* '< At a court held coram Aldermanno Wallace, 31st October 
'1522, at this place, inquiry was ordered to be made respectrng 
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On a height between the kirk and the bridge^ a mo- 
nument has recently been erected (by public subscrip- 
tion) to the memory of the illustrious man whose name 
is so inseparably associated with all these localities. It 
is a costly edifice of pure white stone^ in the shape of a 
Grecian temple^ and surrounded by a little plot of 
flowers. In the interior^ a portrait of the poet^ copied 
directly from the only original by Nasmyth, some spe«- 
cimens of the poet's hand-writings and other curiosi- 
ties^ are exhibited to the strangers who make pilgrim- 
ages to the place. The style of the edifice is ornate in 
the extreme^ every inch displaying some minutely ela- 
borate decoration, and the top is surmounted by a gild- 
ed lyre. Though thus, perhaps^ doing credit to the 
taste or good intentions of those who managed the 
erection, it has the fault of exhibiting nothing in its 
appearance at all appropriate to the genius of Burns. 
The Doric, rather than the Corinthian style of Grecian 
architecture, ought certainly to have been adopted in a 
building designed, in some measure, to emblematize the 
glories of the Scottish Muse. Nevertheless, the ele- 
gance and symmetry of the fieibric is certainly such as 
•to reconcile even the most rigorous stickler for the 
unities, which, it must, after all, be confessed, are 
generally more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance. 

Mauchline, in the neighbourhood of which Burns 
spent the years of his life intervening between the 
twenty -fourth and the twenty -seventh, is a small 
parish town, situated on a broad eminence near the 
northern bank of the Ayr, about twelve miles from the 
county town. At an early period, when the neigh- 
bouring parishes of Sorn and Muirkirk, besides part of 
that of Tarbolton, were included within its parochial 
bounds, Mauchline was the seat of a colony of religious 
belonging to Melrose. The west end of the present 

lepers within the barony ; and the inquest having reported the 
name of a person supposed to be affected bv that dreadful disease, 
the court therefore enjoin, that he be lukit be expert persons." 
— -3f /S^. penes Provost JDunhp of Ayr, 

Ayrshire, 
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place of worship was part of their church, and a forti- 
fied mansion which belonged to them, is still to be seen 
in the immediate neighbourhood^ being the residence of 
Mr Hamilton, writer, as it was thirty years ago of his 
father, Mr Gavin Hamilton, the early friend of Burns. 
At present, Mauchline derives importance from no cir« 
eumstance, except that of its being the capital of a small 
district of rich agricultural territory. As sucb> it 
would be worthy of little notice here ; but we are in- 
duced to devote considerable attention to it, on account 
of the interest that has been excited about it and its 
minor localities by the poems already so often allud- 
ed to. 

Burns resided, during the years mentioned, at Moss- 
gill, a small farm about half a mile to the north of 
Mauchline, on the left side of the road to Kilmarnock. 
The steading may still be seen environed amidst a few 
trees, as well as the fields which the inspired peasant 
80 often ploughed, and in traversing which he composed 
some of his best poems. He frequently visited Mauch- 
line, attracted by the *^ dachan yill," or the clachan 
damsels. His chief resort was the public house kept 
by John Dow, — which still stands,— a thatched house 
of two stories, nearly opposite to the church-yard gate, 
and forming the right-hand corner house of the opening 
of " the Cowgate." It was upon a pane in one of the 
back windows of this house, that he wrote the ridicu- 
lous epitaph upon his host, in which he makes out the 
honest publican's creed to be a mere comparative esti- 
mation of the value of his various liquors. The cottage 
of Poosie Nansie, or Mrs Gibson, and therefore the 
scene of '' the Jolly B^^ars," stands more immediately 
opposite to^the church-yard sate, with only the breadth 
of '^ the Cowgate" between its gable and that of John 
Dow's house. A gentleman of Mauchline, who had 
been in his youth a thorough- paced associate of Burns, 
informed us, when we visited the spot, that he, and the 
poet, and Mr Smith, a merchant of the village, (the 
*' wee pawky S— " of the poem addressed to him,) 
were one night coming up the street in a state of par- 
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tial intoxication, when they observed a light> and heard 
a sound of riotous revelry within the windows of thi» 
hostlery. It was the immediate proposal of Burns that 
they should all then enter and see what was going on. 
They found a company of tatterdemalions enjoying 
themselves over " the dear Kilbagie/'-»-an assemblage 
as numerous, but not perhaps so various, as that de- 
scribed in the poem. The three young men entered 
heartily into the humours of the scene ; and, in order 
to ingratiate themselves more fully with the wretches 
upon whom they had intruded, clubbed for half a 
mutchkin of usquebaugh, as their quota towards the 
general bouse. After a great deal of jollity, they came 
away. Burns professing to have been most peculiarly 
delighted with the gleesome manners of an old soldier 
who had lost '^ an arm and a limb," without apparently 
having experienced any proportionate abbreviation of 
his foUy or good spirits. In the course of a few days 
the poet presented to our informant a small portion of 
the work descriptive of the scene which they had wit* 
nessed. Mr R does not remember what portion it 

was, but is sure it was not the opening of the poem, 
which, on the contrary, was the very last of a succes* 
sion of different pieces which Burns subsequently show- 
ed to him. The whole of the admirable cantata has 
never been in print. Two different songs, connected 
by a few verses of recitative matter, and which exhibit- 
ea the character of a stveep and a sailor ^ were omitted 
after the first copy by the author, and seem to be now 
past recovery.* 

* Some further reminiscences of this gentleman are worthy of 
being preserved. 

Bums lodged with him for the first few montlis of his residence 
at Edinburgh, in the house of a Mrs Carfrae, Old Baxter's Close^ 
Lawnmarket, first (scale) stair, left hand, first door up. One 
room and one bed served them. Bums afterwards went to live 
with Mr Nicol of the High School, in Buccleuch Street, top flat 
of the house at the pend. 

He was very regular in his out-goings and in-eoraings whil« 
with our informant, being then comparatively unknown, and not 
3)<et involved in the debaucheries of the capital. It is consistent 
Ayrshire. 
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Mauchline Kirk, the scene of '^ the Holy Fair, is a 
huge place of worship, of the pure bam species so com- 
mon in the landward parts of Scotland. The seat is to 
be seen in which Burns used to sit, as also the stool of 
repentance. The whole has precisely that dark, gousty» 
atrabilious look which one would expect from a perusal 
of the poem. In the surrouniling cemetery may be seen 
the graves of the Reverend Daddie Auld^ Nanse Tin- 
nock, and several other persons who figure in the sa- 
tires of Burns. It is perhaps worth mentioning, that 
the house of Nanse Tmnock is pointed out in a small 
by-street near the church-yard. 

The scenes of some of the more pleasing poems of 
Burns, — his lyrics to wit,— are to be found on the 
banks of the Ayr, at a short distance from Mauchline. 
The woods of Ballochmyle and Catrine still retain all 
their gorgeous beauty ; and *' the banks and biaes and 
streams around the castle of Montgomery,"— -namely 
Coilsiield, still exhibit their autumn glories, the same 
as when they witnessed the last impassioned fare- 
well which the poet took of his " Highland Mary." 

Kilmarnock, (about twelve miles north from this in- 
teresting village and district,) the largest and most ele- 
fant town in Ayrshire, L'es on the level banks of the 
^enwick Water, which joins the Irvine about a mile 
below. The town originaUy consisted in one long 
street stretching along the west bank of this stream, 
the lower part of which is now termed the Fore Street^ 
while the upper part receives the appellation of the 
High Street, and the direction of which in regard to 
Dean Castle seems to indicate that the town was at 
first an appendage to that splendid baronial fortress. 

Those who form their ideas of Kilmarnock from the 
circumstance of its being the birth-place of night-caps, 
or from Burns's epithet ^^ Auld Kilmarnock^" or from 
ordinary topographical works, where it may still be de- 

with our informaiit's knowledge of Bums, that, when dissatisfied 
with his productions, he invambly burnt them, without taking the 
advice of any literary friend. 
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scribed as the village it was fifty years ago^ wiU^ upon 
a personal inspection of the town^ be astonished at its 
fine appearance. The progress of manufactures in this 
part of Scotland during the last half century, and the 
intense spirit of activity which seems to have peculiar- 
ly characterised the people of Kilmarnock^ have in an 
amazingly brief space of time occasioned the transfor- 
mation of this town from a mean village into a minor 
city. Kilmarnock now exhibits a series of modern 
streets, little inferior to those of the New Town of 
Edinburgh, either in point of form or material, and pos- 
sesses to all appearance many of the attributes of a 
great capital. 

Kilmarnock was^ more than a century ago, noted for 
its manufacture of the coarse cowls which bear its 
name, but has since then extended its exertions to all 
the more important branches of the woollen manufac- 
ture. In the meanwhile, it has seen an end to the 
once powerful family of barons,* who were so long its 
feudal masters; ana the rise of the people above the 
aristocracy which has in the course of a single genera- 
tion so materially altered the condition of this country, 
could not be pictured in a more lively manner than by 
the contrast between the mouldering towers of Dean 
Castle and the upstart splendour of the town below. 
The magnificent house, moreover, which the baron of 
Dean Castle had for his residence in Kilmarnock, is 
now a boarding-school for the young cotton lords of the 
West. 

In the High Street of Kilmarnock there formerly 
stood* a cross, marking the place where a Lord Soulis 
was assassinated in the fifteenth century. Instead of 
the cross, there is now a stone tablet in the wall oppo- 
site to the spot, with an inscription commemorating the 
incident and the removal of the original monument. 
It is said that the bloody deed was done by a youth of 

* The Boyds, Earls of Kilmarnock, the last of whom perished 
on the scafibld for his share in the Civil War of 174«5. 
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the Boyd family^ who stood for the purpose on the op- 
posite bank of the Fenwick Water> ana shot an arrow 
from his cross-bow with such certain effect that Soulis 
expired upon the spot. 

bean Castle, the principal residence of this once 
powerful family, is to be seen in a ruinous state in a 
nollow on the banks of the rivulet, about a mile above 
Kilmarnock. It bears the marks of having been a pe- 
culiarly splendid and extensive mansion, consisting in 
two distinct towers, forming two sides of a quadrangle, 
which is completed by a strong rampart; and being 
surrounded on all sides to the distance of three hundred 
paces by alternate ramparts and fosses, the exterior de« 
fences of the fortress. 

At the distance of a mile and a half farther up the 
water, stands the elegant modern mansion of Craufurd- 
land, the seat of Mr Howison Craufurd. The nucleus 
of this mansion was a square tower of unknown anti- 
quity, to which the present proprietor has made a 
splendid addition in the Gothic style. The situation 
is extremely iine,-*-upon the edge of a steep bank over- 
hanging the stream, and embosomed amidst an exten- 
sive wood. 

The ancient family which Mr H. Grawfurd repre- 
sents, was always in strict league with their neighbours 
the Boyds of Dean Castle ; and there was a subterrane- 
ous communication between the two houses, for the 
mutual use of both in case of either being besieged. 
An authentic and most valuable anecdote, illustrative 
of the ancient modes of life, is preserved in connexion 
with this conveniency, the orince of which was only 
closed up at Craufurdland on the late modification of 
the house. It was the fortune of Dean Castle to be 
beleaguered by the troops of Edward I, which, being 
unable to reduce it by force, lay for three months 
around it, in the hope that a famine in the garrison 
would ultimately make it surrender. To their infinite 
surprise, the garrison of the castle one morning hung a 
great display of new-killed beef over the battlements, 
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and tauntingly inquired if their besiegers were in any 
need of provisions^ as the garrison had a considerable 
quantity which they did not expect to use. At this^ 
the English .commaiider^ unable to solve the mystery, 
thought proper to raise the siege^ and try his arms up- 
on some fortress of less inexhaustible resources. 

The little parish-town of Fenwick is not above five 
miles from Kilmarnock in this direction. Fenwick is 
remarkable as having been the parish occupied by the 
celebrated preacher Guthrie^ a noted champion of the 
covenant before and after the Restoration. The pulpit 
used by this person still exists in the little old parochi- 
al place of worship^ and is looked upon as a sacred me- 
morial of the pious man. He was usually called^ even 
on the title-pages of his books^ ^' the Fool of Fenwick/' 
probably from his eccentric manners. 

Fenwick was> partly through the prelections of 
Guthrie, a perfect hot-bed of religious zeal in the days 
of the Covenanters^ and turned out a considerable num- 
ber of men at the insurrection of 1679* The -farmers 
of the parish, who are in general descended from these 
heroes, cherish the memory of their sufferings with a 
warmth of affection which does them the highest hon- 
our. They have been described to us by one of their 
landlords, as a simple, pious, worthy race of men, 
strongly attached to the stern system of doctrine so vi- 
gorously defended by their fathers, and yet prepared 
to resist unto blood the commands of tyranny, > civil or 
religious. 

The romantic interest that has lately been attached 
to the memory of the heroes of Bothwell-Aridge, seems to 
have operated in a strange manner upon their descend- 
ants in this quarter. There have been recently erected 
in the church-yard a number of monuments to Cove- 
nanters connected with the parish ; while some stones 
of ancient date, commemorating others who were only 
buried in the church-yard, have been scrubbed up and 
renovated; so that tne memory of that prisca gens 
morlalium appears as fresh in this corner of the coun- 
try as if they had lived only half-a-dozen instead of a 
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hundred and fifty years ago. One of the old epitaphs 
runs thus : 



Here lieth one whom bloody Inglis shot, 
By birth a monster rather than a Soot, 
Who, that his monstrous extract might be seen^ 
Cut off his head, then kicked it o*er the green ; 
Thus was the head that was to wear a crown, 
A foot>baIl made by a prolane dragoon. 

There is a newly-erected monument on the end of the 
church to one Captain Paton in Meadowhead^ who was 
executed in the Grassmarket. The sword^ drum^ bible^ 
and flag, used by this man^ which have been preserved, 
and are to be seen at the farm of Lochgoin^ about three 
miles from Fenwick, are represented on the monument. 
The church-yard also contains the tomb-stone of John 
Howie, the biographer of the Worthies of the Covenant, 
and author of a pamphlet proving the prophetic charac- 
ter of the meteorological phenomena vulgarly called 
armies fighting in the air. This enli^htenea writer, 
who was a farmer near Fenwick, died in 1 793, at the 
age of fifty-seven. 

Stewarton, the locality of the popular tune of ^' the 
Lasses o' Stewarton," is a large tnriving town three 
miles to the north-west of Fenwick.* 

To return to Kilmarnock — Riccarton is a considerable 
village on an eminence a mile to the south of that town, 
and almost connected with it by a long street similar to 
Lieith Walk. The church of Riccarton, a new structure 
with a fine steeple, placed upon a tall moat-hill, has an 
ornamental effect upon the whole country round. Ric- 
carton is a curious old-fashioned village, but is chiefly re- 

* The parish of Dunlop adjoins to Stewarton on the north, 
and is remarkable for the cheese which bears its name. The art 
of manufacturing the commodity called Dunlop cheese, was intro- 
duced by a fanner's wife named Barbar Gilmour, who had gone 
to Ireland during the years of the persecuHorif and brought this 
art back with her from that country about the beginning of the 
last century. 
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markable for having been the residence of the maternal 
uncle of Wallace^ the venerable Sir Ronald Crawford^ 
with whom, according to Blind Harry, the hero some-* 
times lived. Sir Roiiald's house is said to have been a 
tower which stood upon the site of a little farm-house 
called Yardsides, a hundred yards west from the vil- 
lage. The bam which belonged to the tower is the on- 
ly building of the old place now existing. It is in a 
very ruinous condition^ and forms the western extremi- 
ty of a small line of cottages, composing the farm onsiead. 
lii the adjacent garden, there is a pear-tree, said to 
have been planted by Wallace's own nand ; and at. the 
side of the gate which leads into the field surround- 
ing the houses, there is another and very aged tree, in 
which the people point out an iron staple, said to have 
been used by Wallace to tie up his horse when he visit- 
ed his uncle. The scene of an incident recorded at full 
length by Blind Harry, is pointed out about half a mile 
to the westward. Wallace was one day fishing in the 
Irvine, which runs past Riccarton ; when three English 
soldiers left a troop that happened to ride past, and in- 
solently commanded him to give them the fish that he 
had caught. Wallace refused, and they were proceed- 
ing to use violence ; but he struck one down with his 
fi&mng-staff, and, seizing his sword, killed the next that 
came up outright ; on which the survivor rode off. The 
spot where this happened, was commemorated by a thorn, 
bearing the hero's name, and which was only cut down 
last year. It grew on the south bank of the Irvine, 
about fiffcv yards from the debouche of the Fen wick- 
Water. 

It was to Riccarton that Wallace always used to re- 
tire after performing any very daring exploit. On re- 
venging the treacherous murder of his uncle and other 
barons by burning the bams of Ayr, he took his way by 
night to Riccarton, accompanied by a few followers. 
Allien he reached a certain eminence about six miles 
from Ayr and three from Riccarton, where it was last 
possible to see the former place, he turned round, and, 
seeing the flames still ascending, said, with .a stern sa- 
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tisfaction^ ** The barns bum weil." From this laconic 
expression, the place, it is said^ got the name of Buim- 
weil, which it still retains. 

Dundonald Castle, a ruin of great celebrity^ and which 
gives a title to the noble family of Cochrane^ is situat- 
ed in this neighbourhood, and within a mile of the sea. 
The situation of this castle, (which seems to have been 
at an early period the chief messuage in the district of 
Kyle Stewart,*) on the top of a beautiful round hill, in 
the close vicinity of Dundonald Church, is singularly 
noble and baronial. It was the property of Robert 
Stewart, who, in right of his mother, Marjory Bruce, 
succeeded to the Scottish throne under the title of 
Robert the Second, and who here wooed and married 
his first wife, the beauteous Elizabeth Mure of Rowal- 
lan. Dr Johnson, on being conducted to the place by 
Boswell, is said to have made the ruin ring with laugh- 
ter at the idea of a Scottish monarch l>eing contented 
with the narrow accommodations of a slender tower of 
three stories, each story containing only one apart- 
ment. 

A small luin is pointed out in the neighbourhood of 
Dundonald Castle, as the remains of an ancient church 
dedicated to the Virgin, called Our Lady's * Kirk, and 
distinguised in the days of its s[4endour by the epithet 
of '' The Grace of Kyle." James IV never passed 
through this part of his kingdom, without making an 
offering here, generally giving fourteen shilh'ogs at a 
time, of which there are various instances on reccnrd. 
There appears to have been connected with this establish- 
ment, a pardoner, who, like other pardoners, seems to 
have travelled the country for the sale of his pardons. 
On the 8th of December 1511, the king, then being at 
Edinburgh, gave a gratuity of three shillings to <^ Our 
Lady of Kyle's Pardoner." — Caledonia, lii. 498. 

Irvine is a small but thriving royal burgh and sea- 
port, situated on the banks of the river of the samo 

* Kyle is divided into the districts of Kyle Stewart and King's 
Kyle by the river Ayr. 
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name I about a mile from its junction with the sea. Its 
main street is spacious, and, having a town-house at the 
western extremity, happens to bear a striking resem- 
blance to that of Annan. At the north end of the town, 
a new academy has been erected, where Greek, Latin, 
and French are tausht, along with mathematics and 
other branches of Eoucation. The church is an orna- 
ment to the place, being situated on a rising ground be* 
twixt the town and the river, andsurmounteaby a spire 
of extraordinary elegance. 

Irvine is remarkable for having been the birth-place 
of two admired living authors, and the temporary resi- 
dence of an illustrious poet deceased. Mr Montgomery, 
the poet, and Mr Gait, the novelist, are natives of the 
town, and Burns once lived in it. The house in which 
Mr Montgomery was bom, stands on the north side of 
the mouth of an alley called the Braid Close, in a long 
regular street leading to the harbour ; and the little 
chapel in which his father*— a Moravian clergyman — 
long preached, is to be seen behind the same, being now 
used in the capacity of a weaver's workshop, though 
still known by the name of the Moravian Kirk. The 
ingenious author of the '^ Annals of the Parish" first saw 
the light in a more respectable part of the town— name- 
ly, in a goodly house of two stories upon the south side 
of the main street, near the west end of the town — at 
present occupied by a person of the name of Granger. 

Regarding Burns's residence in Irvine, a part of his 
life hitherto very obscurely recorded, we have been fur- 
nished with some particulars by Mr David Sillar, his 
early friend, and now a resident magistrate in Irvine. 
It was the wish of the poet's father and of his brother 
Gilbert, then engird in the farm of Lochlee, that they 
should all become what is called LinUfarmers ; and, it 
appearing to them that their object might be material- 
ly advanced if they could dress as weU as raise their 
nax, they resolved that Robert should be placed with his 
mother's uterine brother, a man of the name of Pea- 
cock, who exercised the art of a flax-dresser at Irvine, 
in order to receive the necessary instructions. He had 
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continued several weeks under his unde's tutelngt^ and 
was making rapid advances in a knowledge of the profes- 
sion^ when the stock and shop were accidentally burnt. 
This disastrous event had the effect of once more un- 
settling the prospects of the ill-starred poet. As to the 
site of the house where he lived and wrought, a great 
degree of doubt unfortunately hangs over this interest- 
ing point. After a tedious and anxious inquiry, how- 
ever, the present writer has come to the conclusion that 
the spot is now occupied by a new house, matked 4, in 
a narrow street called the Glasgow Vennel, being the 
second house from the main street on the right-hand 
side. The other situation pointed out is in the Sea- 
gate, near an old casteUated building formerly occupied 
by the dowagers of the Eglintoune nimily. 

We shall attempt no apology for the minuteness of 
these topographical inquiries^ which some may think 
trifling and unworthy ; knowing that so many will ap- 
preciate their value m future years, when still greater 
obscurity shall have fallen upon the subject, and when 
it shall have become invested with greater interest. 
Neither shall we seek to excuse the foUowing traits of 
Bums, referring to the time when he resided at Irvine, 
which we were fortunate enough to pick up in conversa- 
tion with a venerable citizen, who had the honour of 
the poet's acquaintance during his brief apprenticeship. 
Burns was an older-looking man than might have been 
expected from his age, which was only five-and-twenty. 
He was of a very dark complexion, vnth a strong dark 
eye; of a thoughtful appearance, amounting to what 
might be called a gloomy studiousness, insomuch that, 
when in company which did not elicit his brilliant 
powers of conversation, he generally leant down his 
cheek upon his palm, niacins his elbow on his knee, and 
in that attitude would contmue sitting a considerable 
time. He was generally reserved and silent ; but when 
he found himself in enlightened company, or in the pre- 
sence of fascinating women, he uniformly exerted him- 
self, and uniformly shone. It was remarkable of his 
eloquence, that he always spoke to the point, and in ge- 
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neral \yith a degree of sententious brevity. His moody 
thoughtfulness and sententious mode 0/ expression he 
is supposed to have inherited fi*om his father^ wfao^ from 
all accounts^ was a man of strong thinking and reserv- 
ed character. 

Eglintoune Castle^ the splendid modern seat of the 
Earl of Eglintoune, with its extensive and beautiful 
woods and pleasure-grounds, is situated about two miles 
from Irvine. A mile farther in the same direction is the 
town of Kilwinning. 

This curious old-^Eishioned town, which lies on a hill 
about two miles from the sea, is remarkable chiefly as 
the first settlement of the fraternity of free-masons in 
Scotland ; a party of these enthusiasts having landed 
here from the continent in the twelfth century, and 
spread the knowledge of their mysteries gradually over 
the rest of the country^ by colonies termed Lodges, 
The purpose of their visiting Scotland was to assist in 
the building of a monastery, founded here by Hugh De 
Moreville, Lord of Cunningham, for Monks of the Ty- 
ronensian order, and dedicated to St Winning; the 
ruins of which still exist, in a miserably dilapidated' 
state^ on the south side of the town. Kilwinning is 
only further distinguished by an old established cus- 
tom of shooting annually, for a prize, at the Popinjay.* 

Proceeding through a highly cultivated country, the 
traveller passes the large coal-village of Stevenson, and 
reaches the sea-port of Salt-cots. About a hundred 
and seventy years ago^ Salt-cots consisted in only four 
little cottages or cots, inhabited by as many families, 
who gained a livelihood by making salt in kettles ; but 
at the beginning of the last century, a harbour being 
erected for shipping coal from the great coal- tract which 
pervades the neighbourhood, the little hamlet began to 
assume the appearance of a village, and it is now a de- 
cent-looking town, with a handsome town-house. 



* A bundle of feathers so arranged as to look like a peacock, 
and affixed by a string to the top of a tall pole. The custom is 
described in the tale of Old Mortality. 
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At the distance of only a mile along the shore standi 
the modem Tillage of Ardrossan, indebted for its recent 
existence to the patriotic exertions of the Eglintoune 
family, who had rormerly a castle in the vicinity, now in 
ruins. The harbour of Ardrossan possesses capdbilities 
and advantages superior to all the other numerous har- 
bours in the Firth of Clyde. An enormous expense has 
already been lavished upon it, in the erection of a pier 
no less than nine hundred feet long, and another is now 
in progress on the north, which will render it a fit re* 
ceptacle for vessels of every burden,, and approachable 
by every description of wind. The villi^, consisting 
of neat and commodious houses, has become a favourite 
resort in the season of sea-bathing for the genteel £unt- 
lies of Ayrshire. 

At the distance of a few miles to the north of Ardros- 
san stands the ruined castle of Portincross. The situa- 
tion of this ancient fortalice, upon a bare rock project- 
ing into the sea, above which it is but little elevated, op- 
posite to the Lesser Cumbray, is singularly wild and pic- 
turesque. It has been rendered memorable 1^ the ire* 
quency of the visits of the first Stewart sovereign to it, 
as is attested by the numerous charters which received 
his signature within its venerable walls. A piece of 
cannon is here preserved, and is visited as a curiosity, 
being said to have belonged to the Spanish Armada, one 
of the vessels of which was stranded and wrecked on 
this coast.* 

A few miles still futher southward the coast is adorn- 
ed by the beautifully picturesque town of the Largs, 
noted for the engagement which took place in its neigli- 
bourhood in 1263, between the Scottish army and that 
of Haco king of Norway, in which the latter was de- 
feated with prodigious slaughter. The battle oC the 
Largs, which has been celebrated in the popular ballad 
of Hardiknute, and which was certainly one of the most 

* Some of the Spanish. nmrinen settled among the people, and 
left families, whose representative are still known by their out- 
landish names, and a slight tinge of the dark complexion of Spain.- 
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brilliant victories ever achieved by the Scottish arms^ 
took place on a large plain upon the sea-shore^ to the 
south of the village, where there existed, before the 
improvement of the ground, several vast heaps of stones, 
covering or commemorating the slain, and a tall massive 
stone, supposed to mark the grave of a Danish chief. 
Haco was so dejected by his misfortune, that he did 
not return immediately to his country, but went to 
Orkney, and died of grief. His body was kept there 
in a small bothy (the site of which is still pointed out) 
during the ensj^iing winter, till an opportunity occurred 
of transporting it to the sepulchre of his ancestors ; and, 
during the whole time, the apartment where it lay in 
state, was constantly lighted by torches, and attended 
by a certain number of his sorrowing subjects. 

The mansion of Brisbane, in a delightful vale two 
miles northward from the Largs, is well worth visiting. 
A splendid oak chair is preserved in the house, bearing 
date IS87, and ornamented with the armorial bearings 
of the ancient family of Brisbane. 

Having thus surveyed the principal tract of Ayrshire, 
namely, the objects upon or near the coast, and which 
are all connected by a particular tract of road, we shall 
now conclude this account of the shire by a view of the 
landward or mountainous part of the county, embracing 
the villages of Dalmellington, New Cumnock, Old 
Cumnock, Muirkirk, Galston, and Newmills. 

Dalmellinffton is twelve miles westward from May bole, 
and not far from Loch Doon, which has been noticed in 
the survey of Kirkcudbright. The road from Kirkcud- 
bright into this part of Ayrshire, after leaving the 
drear vicinity of Loch Doon, winds through a wild 
narrow pass in the hills ; and the situation of Dalmel- 
lington IS so peculiar that it cannot be seen by the tra- 
veUer approaching in this direction till he is within 
twenty yards of it, while it can be seen from the other 
side at the distance of many miles. The village is 
large, neat, and compact, and' overhung bv a singularly 
lofty moat-hill, which has been surrounded by a deep 
fosse. 
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The following l^endary tale^ referring to Blair-* 
quhan^ an ancient estate in this neighbourhood, may 
here be introduced^ to vary the dryness of mere topogra- 
phical detail. 

Regnauld Macwhurter, the last of the old race of the 
Macwhurters of Blairquhan^ had two twin daughters ; 
one of whom was married to Sir Ulrick Macwhurter, 
who had been long in the service of the French King, 
and had been knighted by that prince for some valorous 
action The other was joined in wedlock to a son of 
John, second Lord Kennedy, by his second wife Eliza- 
beth Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Hnntly. Upon 
the death of old Macwhurter, these two gentlemen 
claimed the barony of Blairquhan, each for himself, on 
account, as both said, of his lady being first bom. As 
this circumstance could not by any means be determin- 
ed, a bloody feud would in all probability have ensued, 
had not the relations on each side prevailed upon them 
to submit their claim to the King, (James 1 11^) who, al- 
though very young> had the character of being a wise 
and a just rrmce. After much hesitation and many a 
stipulation, they both agreed to do so ; and for that pur- 
pose proceeded' to Edinburgh ; but how to decide im- 
partially a question, where both parties seemed to have 
an equal right. His Majesty was for some time at a loss 
to know. At last he came to the resolution that one of 
them should walk, and the other ride from Edinburgh 
to Blairquhan, and he who would first kindle a fire in 
that castle, should keep possession, not only of it, but 
likewise of all the land appertaining thereto ; — and, to 
make the chance equal, they were t5 draw each a straw 
out of a stack, and he who should pull the longest, was 
to ride. This fell to Young Kennedy ; who was conse- 
quently considered, by many as having already gained 
the estate ; but others, who knew Sir UlricVs great 
strength and unbending disposition, were of a contrary 
opinion. 

There being no public road at that time from Edin- 
burgh direct to Blairquhan, each took the route which 
fancy pointed out as being the stiaightest. Sir Ulrick 
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vras attended by many of the relations of young Ken- 
nedy on horseback^ who were deputed by the King to 
see him perform his journey in the manner required. 
Young Kennedy was not accompanied by any person, as 
none would undertake to ride t>o fast as he was likely to 
do ; but he was preceded by the monarch and a few 
nobles^ who wished to be at Blairquhan before either 
of the disputants for the estate should arrive, in order 
that they might act as Stewards of the race. But just 
as the King was going to cross the water of Girvan near 
Straitown, from an eminence (from that circumstance 
called the King's Hill to this day) he observed a great 
smoke suddenly rise out of the highest chimney of the 
Castle of Blairquhan, and being certain it could not be 
Kennedy that had raised it, as he was, at that moment, 
still a few yards in rear of the royal company, he ex- 
claimed — '' My kingdom to a bodle, that yon reek 
is raised either by the Deil; or his ain bairn, Ulrick 
Macwhurterl" 

Upon reaching the Castle, they found, to their utter 
astonishment, that the Knight had actually arrived, and 
that the smoke which the King had observed, arose 
from a fire of dry heather, which he had made, as re- 
quired, to secure nis right to the Barony — and that he 
had out-run all the horsemen who left Edinburgh with 
the intention of accompanying him to Blairquhan. 

After obtaining possession of this Barony, Sir Ulrfck, 
who was naturally of a very turbulent disposition, be- 
came the terror of his dependents ; — ^ troublesome to his 
neighbours, and such a refractory subject, that his sove- 
reign at last secretly thought of destroying him. But 
in order to give his conduct a colour of justice, he 
sent a company of armed men to seize the turbulent 
Baron, and to carry him to Edinburgh, there to stand 
his trial. This enterprise was intrusted to young Ken* 
nedy, who had not been inactive in bringing about this 
measure, than which nothing could have happened more 
consonant to his feelings. 

After much difficulty and personal danger, by a strar 
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tagem which our informant could not describe^ youi^ 
Kennedy succeeded in getting the stem Sir Ulrick ine- 
to his custody, who, seeing, as was said, no chance of 
escaping, put an end to his existence. But it was more 
generally believed that his sudden death was only the 
consequence of private instructions which Kennedy had 
received from the King to that effect. This supposi- 
tion was greatly strengthened by his immediately aner« 
wards receiving a royal grant of the Barony of Blair- 
qi^an, in possession of which his desc^idant continued 
till the reign of King Charles II. 

New Cumnock is a little village totally destitute of 
interest. 

Old Cumnock is a large village, settled snugly down 
in a deep sheltered hollow. The principal part of the 
town is a triangular space, which was formerly the 
church-yard, and is now a sort of market-place.* Cum- 
nock is remarkable on account of an ingenious manufac- 
ture, which seems to be known nowhere else except at 
Laurencekirk and Montrose. It is now about twenty 
years since spme ingenious individuals commenced the 

* This singular revolution took place about twenty years ago, 
not without great opposition on the part of the inhabitants. A 
piece of waste ground, a little to the northward of the town, 
where the gallows had formerly stood, being appropriated as the 
new burial-place, the people were only reconciled to the change 
by a strange circumstance connected with the ignominious cha- 
racter of the place. It so happened that the body of one Peden, 
a great seer among the Ayrshire enthusiasts of the seventeenth 
century, but who happened to die in his bed, was, after haying 
lain some weeks in a more honourable place, lifted by the per- 
secuting dragoons, and buried under the public gallows of Cum- 
nock, implying that he had only escaped, by a natural death, the 
violent one which a life of rebellion had rendered his due. Be- 
sides the body of Peden, that of one Dun, who had been hanged, 
contributed to sanctify the root of the fotal tree ; and, according- 
ly, when the spot was enclosed, it occurred to the devout imagin- 
ations of the villagers, that the whole afibir proceeded from a 
wish on the part of Providence to do justice to the memory of 
those holy men : the little area was immediately considered 
as consecrated ground, and tbe good folk no longer expressed 
any reluctance to be buried so for from home. 

Back of 
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making of those curious little cabinets now generally 
known by the appellation of Cumnock Snuff-Boxes* 
There are now a nundred persons^ (men, women^ and 
children^) onployed in the trade^ aU of whom get more 
considerable wages by their labour than most other ar- 
tisans ; and a good deal of money is thus caused to flow 
through and enrich the town. Plane-tree is the wood 
used in the manufacture, and great ingenuity is evinced 
in adorning the lids with devices. But the great knack 
of the trade lies in making the hinges, which are of a 
singularly curious and complicated nature, and justly 
termed '' invisible." It is the secret of this part of the 
Wfflrk which makes it as good as if held by patent to the 
people of Cumnock. Such is the value conferred on 
wooos by these ingenious artists, or so high a price do 
the articles bear in oonsequence of this mystery, that a 
log of plane-tree purchased lately f<Mr iive*andrtwenty 
shillings was calculated by the man that bought it, as 
sufficient to make three thousand pounds worth of snufl^ 
boxes. Nearly the half of the vakie of the goods, how«- 
ever, lies in the little drawings with which they are a« 
domed. These are executed individually by the hand 
•«»no1^ as many suppose, by ez^aving, like the orna* 
ments of pottery. The persons empk^ed in this de^ 
partment are chi^y artists by education and taste, who 
nave chosoi to turn their talents in this humlde but 
useful direction, and who have apprentioes, that at trst 
perform the inferior parts of the ornaments, and after*- 
war^ attain to work at the designs. Many of these 
designs are chaste and beautiful, and the execution is 
in general perfectly unexceptionable. 

Aird*s MosSf a large morass extending several miles 
in every direction betwixt Cumnock, Mauchline, and 
Mttirkirk, will be viewed by the traveller with some in- 
terest, as the scene of a skirmish in 1686 between the 
Covenanters and dragoons. The precise spot where the 
skirmish happened, is commemorated by a large flat 
monument, which some pious individuals erected fifty 
years after the event to the memory of Richard Came- 
ron and the rest of the slain, and which lies about a quar- 
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ter of a mile from the public road between Cumnock 
and Muirkirk^ near the western extremity of the morass. 
This is commonl J called Cameron's Stone.* 

A more appropriate strong-hold than this for a part j 
of gloomy enthusiasts could not have been chosen ; and 
the utter desolation of the spot gives it a melancholy in- 
terest, stronger and. finer than any which mere admira- 
tion of the principles of the sect could inspire. The 
world, viewed from Cameron's Stone> seems a howling 
wilderness; and nothing fair, is to be seen but that 
heaven above, on which the hopes of the enthusiasts, 
withdrawn from all earthly objects, were so firmly fix- 
ed. The heath and long deer-grass bear no traces of 
the blood which must once have stained them ; and the 
event is so remote, that all the more ostentatious en- 
signs and indications of death and woe, as well as all 
claims upon a sympathy with mere bodily suffering, are 
gone and obliterated. Nothing but the sentiment re- 
mains, that here lie six men who were at least as much 
sinned against as sinning, and who, unto pain and death, 
proved themselves superior to the ordinary worldly con^ 
siderations which are perpetually dragging their fellew*- 
creatures down from romance into common-place, from 
generosity into selfishness, from the aspirations of their 
better nature into the struggles necessary for physical 
existence, from the sublime emotions of pure piety into 
the abject hopelessness of scepticism or not less miser- 
able misgivings of indifference. 

Muirklrk — surrounded by coal-pits and iron- works — 
the land either black heath or blacker clay — destitute 
of trees — and the air perpetually clouded with smoke 
—-is not a village of the most attractive possible charac- 
ter. The large works in the neighbourhood give em- 
ployment to about five hundred men, who live in the 

• 

* Cameron's hands were cut off after he was slain, and, being 
attached to long poles, were carried though the streets of Edin- 
burgh, in such a manner as to express the attitude of prayer — 
the miscreant who bore them making them occasionally clap to- 
gether, &c. 
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village^ and whose character is quite appropriate to the 
unpleasing nature of the locale. 

Galston is about four miles west from Kilmarnock^ 
lying on the banks of the Irvine Water^ in a hollow si- 
tuation sheltered on all sides by rising grounds. This 
is a town of considerable size and of very pleasant ap- 
pearance; deriving great ornament from the ''woods 
and braes" of Loudoun^ which overhang it on the north 
side. Loudoun Castle is a huge and magnificent struc- 
ture^ in the modern castellated style^ about half a mile 
from the village. 

Newmills is a town of equal size, but less pleasing 
appearancei three miles farther up the Irvine Water. 
The scene of Ramsay's popular song, '' the Lass of Pa- 
tie's Mill/' is in the immediate neighbourhood of New- 
mills. Patie's Mill, or, as it is called by the people at 
the place, Pate's Mill, consists in a range of three cot- 
tages on one side of the road and a mill on the other, 
about a hundred yards westward from the village, and as 
much south from the Irvine Water. None of the pre- 
sent buildings, except the west end of the row of cot- 
tages, are so old as Ramsay's time ; the meadow, how- 
ever, where the poet saw the beauteous lass, flourishes 
of course in immortal youth. The story of this song is 
well-known. Ramsay and the Earl of Loudoun were 
riding along the high road on the other side of the water, 
when they saw in a park (the second west from Pate's 
Mill,) a pretty girl tedding hay. The Earl suggested 
the sight as a fine subject for Allan's muse, and the 
poet lagged behind his lordship a little, composed the 
song, and produced it that afternoon at dinner. New- 
mills contains Jio fewer than seven hundred weavers. 
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Now sunk in ifaades, now bright in open day, 
Bright Clyde, in simple beauty, winds his way. 

John Wilsok's C/yd<f, apoenu 



Lanarkshire^ the principal inland county in the 
flouthern section of Sootlandj, and the most populous of 
flll> — the great theatre of manufacture and trade in mo* 
dem times, and not less remarkable at a former period as 
the scene of the chief warlike transactions by whidi 
Wallace preserved the independency of his country,*-- 
Lanarkshire, the country of horses, the country of fruit, 
the country of milk— formerly an independent kingdom, 
and still so noble a district as almost to entitle it to that 

Solitical diBtincti<m,«-*i8 otherwise denominated Clydes* 
ale from its beine i^inply the vale framed bv the course 
of the river Clyde. This stream, the third in rank 
among Scottish rivers, rises in a mountainous district 
about the centre of the country south of the Forth, and, 
holding a n. k. b. course of nearly fifty miles, becomes 
an estuary At the place where Lanarkshire adjoins to 
Renfrew and Dnnbarton. The country whose shape it 
determines, resembling in figure the map of South 
America, is bounded on the west by Ayr and Renfrew, 
on the north by Dunbarton and Stirling, on the east by 
Edinburgh and Peebles, and on the south by Dumfries. 
From the banks of the Clyde, where the land is uniform- 
ly fertile, the country swells gently upwards on both 
sides in long flat moorish uplands, till the highest part 
forms a natural boundary oetween this and the neich* 
bouring counties. From each side of these ridges de«- 
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scend many streams^ each forming its own little vale ; 
and tkus the face of the country^ generally wild> is evenr* 
where intersected by strips of luxuriant and beautiful 
territory. It is on account of this peculiarity in the 
configuration of the country, that the limits of counties 
and even of estates in Scotland, are usually determined 
by the courses of streams or by the ridges which inter- 
vene between them. The latter sort of division is often 
very indefinite^ from the want of acuteness in many 
ridges ; but as the property is seldom very valuable in 
su(^ quarters, disputes rarely occur. Limits of this de- 
scription are said to be marked by that imaginary line 
where, according to the pedlar and legal phraseology, 
ivind and water shear and divide. The different sides 
of such boundaries have of course their different associa- 
tions ; and the Scotsman who has wandered in a district 
where the face of nature has a different inclination and 
the waters have a different direction from what he has 
been accustomed to, experiences a joy to which the 
heartless citizen of the world must be for ever a stranger, 
when his steps are at length permitted to surmount the 
ridge which encloses his own native vale, and he sees 
the streams all flowing towards the happy place where 
he has garnered up the treasures of his heart. 

The V ale of Clyde — for such is its third and most 
poetical designation— is divided into three wards, c&U 
led the Upper, the Middle, and the Lower Ward. The 
Upper Ward, comprehending three-fifths of the whole, 
is a mountainous mstrict ; the Middle and Lower Wards 
are of a much more fertile character. Each of the 
Wards is governed by a sheriff-substitate, appointed by 
the sheriff* depute of the county. 

Commencing a survey of the county at the upper part, 
the first object of interest that presents itself, is the 
source of the river Clyde. It is a fact known to every 
child in the south of Scotland, that the Clyde, the 
iTweed, and the Annan, each of which falls into a dif- 
ferent sea at different sides of the kingdom, ** rise out 
of one hill-side/' or at least out of one clump of rising 
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grounds.* The hills are here very high^ and one of 
them^ denominated £rickstanebrae, is famed for the 
steepness of one of its sides^ along which a road proceeds 
at a great height above the level of the narrow vales be- 
low. '^ You must have seen the place as you came this 
^way," says that respectable individual Pate-in-Peril in 
the novel of Redgauntlet ; '^ it looks as if four hills were 
laying their heads tf^ther^ to shut out day-light from 
the dark hollow space between them. A d— d deep^ 
blacky black-guard-looking abyss of a hole it is^ and goes 
straight down from the road side^ as perpendicularly as 
it can go, to be a heathery brae. At the bottom there 
is a small bit of a brook, that you would think could 
hardly find its. way out from the hills that are so closely 
jammed round it. It is called the Marquis of Annan- 
dale's Beef-stand, from the Annandale thieves having 
put their stolen cattle in there." 1 he adventure of 
Pate-in-Peril was a real occurrence. One of the insur- 
gents of \1^5, whom the troops of the Duke of Cum« 
berland were coaducting to Carlisle, on reaching this 
place, th)«w himself from his horse, and, before his 
guards could prevent him, rolled headlong down the 
steep and fearful descent. Many shots were fired, 
rather after than at him, by the soldiers, who could not 
▼enture to follow ; but the poor fellow escaped unhurt, 
and the judicial shambles of Carlisle had one life less to 
answer for. ' 

The Clyde, within a very few miles of its head, be- 
comes a river of considerable size, by the accessions of a 
number of mountain streams, among which, Gleiigonar 
is the most remarkable. Glengonar is distinguished by 
the mineral wealth of its banks. An attempt was made 
some centuries ago to dig gold upon its banks, and a 
great number of holes and corresponding tumuli yet at- 

* ^^ In superiore praefectura collis est, non admodum edttus, 
d quo in tria diversa maria flumina' effunduntur, Tueda in mare 
Sooticum,- Annandus in Hibemium, in Deucaledonium Glottu.** 
BmHb Hb,i, 
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test the energy of the enterprise. But the work was 
not repaid by the results^ though the proprietor^ the 
Earl of Hopetoun^ possesses a large piece of plate form- 
ed out of the gold found on that or a subsequent occa- 
sion^ and the shepherds still occasionally pick up little 
masses of ore in the neighbourhood of the stream. 

At the source of this water, thirteen hundred feet 
above the level of 4;he sea, the little village of Leadhills 
flourishes amidst a wilderness of dismal heathery moun- 
tains. The inhabitants, though chiefly employed in the 
severe and debasing labour of miners, are an enlightened 
set of people, having more than one public library, and 
exhibiting a zeal in the acquisition of useful knowledge 
perfectly a&tonishing. It was here that Allan Ramsay, a 
poet of great merit, but whose reputation has quailed 
before that of Burns, as Lindsay's had formerly been 
extinguished by his, first saw the light and spent his 
earlier years. The ruins of the house in which he 
was born, were lately to be seen at the corner of a 
field, near the house occupied by the Superintendent 
of the lead-mines. The poet himself, in one of his 
earliest productions, thus describes the place of his 
nativity : 

Of Ciawford-moor, bom in Lead-hill, 
Where mineral springt Glengonar fill, 

Whicli joins sweet flowing Clyde, 
Between auld Crawford Lindsay's towers 
And where Deneetne rapid pours 

His stream through Glotta*8 tide, 
Native o* Clydesdale's upper ward, 

Bred fifteen simmers there. 

He alludes in another poem* to the mineral wealth oi 
his native district : 

Oh had I a' the wealth 
Hopetoun*s high mountains fill. 

The lead-mines are wrought by a society termed the 

• The Lass o* Patie's M4II. 
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Scots Mining Company^ who pay by way of rent^ to 
the proprietcff^ the value of every sixth bar which Uiey 
proimce. 

The streams which descend from this mountainoos re- 
gion cause the Clyde^ before it reaches the united parish 
of Roberton and Wiston> to assume the appearance of a 
considerable rirer. In a small peninsula which it forms 
in this quarter^ there are still to be seen the ruins of a 
strong house, denominated the Bower — said to have 
been the residence of a mistress of one of the Kings of 
Scotland^ who, like Henry II, was obliged to adopt this 
secluded spot for the scene of his amours, in order to 
avoid the jealousy of his queen. No leg^id like that of 
Fair Rosamond is attached to the place ; but it is so 
beautiful as> even without that charm, to attract the 
eye of the passing traveller. 

The parish of Lamington succeeds that of Roberton 
and Wiston, and it is here that the hills recede, so as to 
leave the broad pastoral haughs by the sides of the river, 
for which the Upper Ward is so famous. Upon the 
south brink of the water, near the little parisn-town, 
stands the tall and shattered ruin of Lamington Tower, 
the seat of the family whose heiress Wallace is believed 
to have married, ana which being inherited, along with 
the adjoining estate, by his daughter, who married a 
Sir William Baillie of Hoprig, is now the property of 
the representative of that ancient baronial ^Eimily. Near 
the castle is a pool into which a laird of Lamington 
and his vassals, after an engagement, forced a party of 
the Annandale Johnstones who had come to plunder his 
lands. 

The hill of Tinto, famous in prose and rhyme, and feu- 
miliar to every child in the south of Scotland, overlooks 
the tower of Lamington on the north. From its isolated 
character and great height (2S36 feet above the sea) 
this mountain can be seen from almost every part of 
Clydesdale, and even Dunbartonshire. Its hignest part 
rises like a great dome above the otiier eternal edifices 
of nature. The name Tinto denotes the hill of fire, its 
top having been in early times either used as an obser- 
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vatory or a place of worsliip. Strangers often ascend to 
the top^ in order to survey the surrounding country^ and 
the author of this work can himself testify that the la- 
bour of ascending is amply repaid by the pleasure of the 
survey. In clear days the Bass can be seen on one side 
of the island^ and the firth of Solway on the other. 
The cairn upon the summit^ which must contain at least 
two hundred cart-loads of stones^ is said to have been 
accumulated in the course of the ages which preceded 
the Reformation^ in a very remarkable way. Tnere for- 
merly existed, upon the eastern skirt of the hill, just at 
the place where a road to Biggar leaves the new great 
roaa between Glasgow and Carlisle by Lanark, a small 
religious establishment called St John's Kirk, of which 
no vestige now remains except the burying-ground. 
The priests of St John's Kirk, whose power extended 
over two or three of die neighbouring parishes, did not, 
like their presbyterian successors, appoint a particular 
seat in their place of worship for a certain class of offen- 
ders, but, wisely judging that the mortification of the 
flesh was the best punishment for the offences of the 
flesh, enjoined their guilty parishioners to carry so many 
loads of stones to the top of Tinto I Every reader must 
remember the figure which Tinto makes in the clever 
old song of Tibby Fowler : 

Be a lassie e*er sae fiur, 

An she want th« name o' siller, 
A flee a&ight fell her i' the air. 

Afore a man were e?en*d till her; 
But though a lass were e*er sae black, 

Let her ha*e the penny siller. 
Set her up on Tinto tap. 

The wind wad blaw a man till her ! 

About half way down the eastern ridge of Tinto, on 
the south side, are the ruins of an ancient place of 
strength called Fat-lips Castle.* This tower, of which 

* There is a similar ruin of the eame name, on the top of Min- 
to Crags, in Roxburghshire. What the origin or meaning of the 
Lanarkshire, 
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only the remains of two vaults can be seen^ is said to 
have been built by the Laird of Symington^ the barony 
adjoining to Lammgton^ with the laird of which he haa 
a deadly feud. His object in the erection was to ob- 
serve tne motions of his enemy, whose house is only 
about a mile distant in the haugh below. He is report- 
ed to have said that the laird of Lamington would not 
be able so mudi as to water his horses in the Clyde^ or 
€ven to aptiear out of doors for much simpler purposes, 
without being overlooked and watched by him the laird 
of Symington. This disagreeable system of surveillance, 
which the unfortunate Lamington could not openly re- 
sent, induced him at length to leave his house, and build 
for himself a tower called Windygates behind the hills, 
where Symington durst not approach him. Such were 
the circumstance of a quarrel between next door neigh- 
bours a few centuries aeo, now well exchanged in the 
country for an occasional dispute about marches, and in 
the city for a plea about the right to a back>green. 

The next object of any interest is the village of Biff- 
gar. London, says the Clydesdale peasant, is a big 
town, but there is one in Scotland that is Biggar. This 
is all, however, that can be said in aggrandizement of 
Biggar, besides that it is a neat little town and possesses 
some objects interesting to the antiquary. The -church, 
a Gothic edifice, formerly collegiate, was built in the be- 

f'nning of the sixteenth century, by Malcolm Lord 
leming. The country people believe that he did so as 
a penance, and that he furthermore walked bare-footed 
to Rome in expiation of his offences. It never was 
finished -— whence the Clydesdale proverb — "Many 
things are begun and never ended, like Biggar Kirk." 
Near the church is an eminence, denominated the Moat, 
and at present covered with trees — one of those artifi- 

fiame may be, seems quite inexplicable, but some ingenious anti*^ 
quary may perhaps be able to deduce it from, or connect it with, 
a custom which has from time immemorial obtained among par. 
ties of pleasure risiting the top of Minto — that every gentleman, 
by indefeasible privilege, kisses one of the ladies on entering the 
i'uin. 
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cial hills used by the superiors of towns and districts for 
the administration of the laws. At the distance of a 
mile from the town^ in the middle of a plain formerly 
a morass^ are the remains of an extensive fortification 
called Bog-hall. 

This plain^ upon part of which the tcwn is situated, 
r-ecedes from the brink of the Clyde towards the east> 
so as nearly to join in that direction the vale of the 
T welBd ; and it is strenuously asserted by the common 
people^ that the celebrated Wizard Michael Scott at- 
tempted to direct the Clyde through this morass into the 
channel of the other river. Michael Scott was constant- 
ly attended by three familiar spirits, called Prig, Prim, 
and Pricker, who^ unless he kept them constantly at 
work, teased, annoyed, and tormented him in an in- 
tolerable manner. In order to divert them from his 
own flesh, he used to assign them tasks of as laborious 
a nature as his fancy could suggest. It is, for instance, 
the belief of the Teviotdale peasant, that he successive- 
ly commanded them to cleave the summit of Eildon in* 
to three, and to bridle the Tweed with a curb of stone, 
and that, upon their finishing these tasks in the course 
of a single night, and returning upon him for further 
employment, he at length managed his point by setting 
them to twist ropes out of the sea sand. In Inverness- 
shire, moreover, where, as well as in the Western 
Islands, Thomas the Rhymer and Michael Scott are as 
popular as in the Lowlands, it is believed that the two 
low points of land which so nearly meet at Fort-George, 
were laid down there for the purpose of making a bri(^e 
over the Murray Firth, but that the design was inter- 
rupted by the death of the enchanter, who lies buried 
underneath I'omn-na-heurich, the strange, oblong, arti* 
ficial-looking and yet natural hill, which forms so re- 
markable a feature in the beautiful scenery around the 
Highland capital. Michael's attempt to change the 
course of the Clyde, was rendered unsuccessful by a cir- 
cumstance, which has not come to our knowledge. But 
it is well known at Carnwath and Libbertoun, whftt 
Lanarkshire. 
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prctentttd his imps from bnildiiig a bridge over the 
water near Covington. He had set an extraordinary 
nnmber of devils to this meritorions and pdblic«sptrited 
niece of Trork ; and they were all basj carrying stones 
nom the Yelpin Craigs, a place about four miles north 
fimm the river, beyond Carnwathj for the purpose of 
immediately afterwards proceeding to the architectural 
part of their duty, when the joyful intelligence was 
eommnnieated to them, that their master had suddenly 
died. Finding themselves thus relieved from their en^ 
gagement, the whole tndn, without a moment's hesita^ 
tion, threw down the stones which they were carrying, 
and the said stones may still be seen encumbering tte 
fields in a line between the Yelpin Craigs and a parti- 
cular point upon the river near Covington, though one or 
two of the farmers have of late years at a considerable 
expense cleared them off from at least thdr arable 
grounds. The stones are from three to thirty hundred 
weight, and the line may be an acre or two in breadth 
-Ma thing worthy of attention even as a natural pheno4 
menon. 

The metrical history of Sir William Wallace makes 
the bog near Biggar the scene of a sanguinary and impor- 
tant oonfiict between that hero and a large army of the 
English. Though resting upon no proper authority, the 
Hut seems to derive credibility from the traditions of the 
people, who say that the English came over a hollow in the 
hills to the south called Cors^Cryne, while the Soots ap- 
proached from Tinto, where they had lain encamped all 
night. In further support of the fact, there yet exists 
near the supposed battle-ground, a drcular camp. 
Wallace is said to have come into the camp of the Eng-» 
lish, disguised as a vender of brooms, in order to ob-* 
serve the numbers and position of his enemy ; on this 
occasion he endured at the hands of the Soutlmns many 
insults, for which he took ample revenge in the blood-* 
shed of the follawing day. A hollow rode on the hill of 
Bizzyberry, a mile north from Biggar, is called Wallace's 
Seat, near which is a spring called his Well ; and the 
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hero is believed, on one unfortunate oecasion, to have 
taken refuge here^ to have rested on this rock, and 
drunk out of this fountain. 

Two roads in this part of this country are said to have 
been much improved by the imps who attended Michael 
Soott. The old road from Wiston to Lanark goes right 
over the western ridge of Tinto, where there is a deep 
cut in the summit of the hill, called the Howgate 
Mouth. For a considerable way, the passage is little 
more than seven feet wide, the mountain rising steep on 
each side ; and at the north end there are little hills» 
which seem as if carried from the middle to make the 
passage easier. All this is fabled to have been done by 
Friff, Prim, and Pricker ,* and the same useful indivi-^ 
duals are said to have produced a similar convenience in 
the dreary ridge which separates Lothian from Clydes* 
dale, upon the great roaa from Edinburgh to Biggar. 
Near Dolphington, there is a pass called the Sandy-hill 
Kick, a deep cut made many ages ago in a long sandy 
ridge which no wheeled carriage could have by any other 
means surmounted. The shelving sides of this pass are 
now partially covered with v^etation ; and a beautiful 
green hill, of a diape the most purely conical imaginable 
or mensurable, is pointed out at a little distance as hav« 
ing been formed by the sand taken out of the Nick. 
Both roads are of unknown, but certainly very remote 
date. The Sandy-^hill Nick, in particular, seems such a 
piece of labour as could only have been executed by that 
nation whose strength w^s all but surpassed in its as-* 
tonishing greatness by the reckless prodigality with 
which it was employeci. 

Covington Mill, a little village between Bi^ar and 
Lanark, is feunous in its district for having been a fs^ 
vourite haunt of " the persecuted remnant ;" and some 
sequestered spots are pointed out in the neighbtmrhood 
as the places where they met for public worship, while 
boys were posted on the adjacent hiUs to give notice of 
the approach of the dragoons. The houses of Coving* 
ton Mill have all been renewed of late years, chiefly be« 
cause it was generally found, on demolishing an old house^ 
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that there was aboirt as much treasure concealed in hi 
walls as defrayed the expense of the new one. These 
posesy of course^ must have been the property of the Co- 
renanters. 

From Covington, or rather from the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Thankerton^ the distance by the road to Hynd* 
ford Bridge is only four miles. Yet, so circuitous and 
so slow is the course of the Clyde between these points^ 
that a straw or piece of paper, if put into the water at 
Thankerton^ would not reach Hyndford in less than 
seven hours. This beats^ the Links of Forth in an in* 
calculable degree. Indeed, it is extremely remarkable 
that the Clyde moves very slowly through the whole of 
this mountainous region, and becomes, on the contrary, 
impetuous when it reaches the luxuriant region of the 
Middle Ward. In some places, just before the Falls, 
it is so sluggish as to permit sedges and reeds to grow 
in its very middle, and it approaches its scene of torture 
with an air of simple unconsciousness that makes a sen- 
timental beholder almost pity it as much as if it were a 
child or an idiot going forward^ without suspicion or sad-* 
ness, to inevitable destruction. 

Between the points above-mentioned, the Clyde re- 
ceives the tributary waters of the Med wine. The Med- 
wine consists in two branches, one of which is the cause 
of a junction between the Atlantic and German Oceans 
not perhaps very generally knmvn. The case is this. 
The greater part of the water of the East Med wine is 
diverted from its course, near the head, by a miller, who 
permits it, when it has done its duty, to run off into the 
Terth, one of the tributaries of the Tweed. This mat- 
ter has been the cause of several law-suits, for the miller, 
who has only a right to half the water^ has been more 
than once accused of cajoling the stream with his spade, 
so as to draw off more than his due share. It is addi- 
tionally remarkable, that the well out of which the Med- 
wine rises, sends off a distinct rill to the Water of Leitk ; 
whereby the Firth of Forth is also connected with the 
two seas. 

The village of Carnwath is the capital of a moorland 
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district directly east from Lanark. Formerly a curious 
old-fashioned place> with the merit of having all the 
roofs of thatch^ and all the sables turned with more or 
less awkwardness towards the street^ Camwath is now 
a dean starched-looking town^ or rather double line of 
neat stone-cottages, coped with slate> and having win* 
dows filled with lozenge-diaped panes. Near the cen- 
tre of the town is the Tolbooth, a plain old building, 
and the cross, an obelisk upon which the distances from 
Edinburgh to various places in Clydesdale and Ayrshire 
are distinctly marked. The church stands at the west 
end of the town — a new erection, but contiguous to a 
fragment of the former edifice, which was a Gothic build- 
ing, and, before the Reformation, endowed with the 
eminent character of a collegiate church. The remain* 
ing fragment of the old church is now used as a se- 
pulchral aile by the Lockhart family, but contains at the 
same time the bones of the former lords of the Manor, 
the Somervilles, and a tomb on which a Lord Somer- 
ville and his wife are represented lying in the complete 
armour and costume of the fifteenth century. The old 
church of Camwath had its bell at the wrong end, name- 
ly the east, (for all the parish-churches in Scotland have 
tneir bells most religiously at the western extremity ;) 
and this circumstance was considered so remarkable, that 
it occasioned the proverb of Carnrvalh-like to be attach- 
ed, very generally throughout the south, to any thing of 
an outrS or awkward nature. 

Near the church, upon an eminence, is the Moat of 
Carnwath, similar to that of Biggar, and covered with 
firs. At a little distance to the eastward, on the north 
side of the street, a house, remarkable for consisting of 
more than one story, is pointed out as the residence of 
the late ■ Meikle, author of " Solitude Sweetened" 
and some other popular works of a devotional cast. The 
windows are surmounted by Hebrew inscriptions. The 
School, at the east end of the street, is the best-look- 
ing house in the village. There is a well in the neigh- 
bourhood, said to possess a wonderful degree of efficacy 
in the cure of the cholic. 
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About a mile to the tiorth-west of Caf nwath are the 
ruins of Cowdailly C^stle^ situated on a point of land 
projecting into a moss^ or^ as the site is indicated by the 
old rhyme : 

Between the Bae-law 
And Gockburnshaw, 
There ye*ll find Cowdailly Wa% 
Wi' the foundations laid On era. 

Cowdailly was the seat of the noble house of Somer- 
▼ille> and is worthy of a visit on account of its having 
been frequently the residence of James IV, V, and VI ; 
the last of which monarchs^ upon one occasion when roy- 
ally entertained by Lord Somerville^ observed that the 
place was well named, since he saw a cow, not to speak 
of a good number of sheep^ consumed daily. The scene 
of so much splendour ana festivity^ is now, however, as 
desolate as can well be conceived.* 

Nothing can equal in wildness, bleakness, and cold-* 
ness, the extensive waste called Camwath Muir, or more 
popularly the Lang Whang, stretching between the 
Causeyend in Lothian and Camwath^ and by which the 
traveller from Edinburgh approaches this part of Clydes- 
dale. It is a scene not even to be recalled to the me- 
mory without sensations of inexpressible horror. 

In the church-yard of Carnwath there is a monument^ 
with an epitaph in bad schoolmaster-like Latin^ to the 
memory of a man of the name of Thomson, who met his 
death about fifty years ago in a very singular manner. 
The deceased was a peaceable old man, and lived near 
Newbi^ng^ a little decayed village not far from Cam- 
wath. Kather to amuse than support himself, in his 

* Such is said to have been the prevalence in former times of 
the name of Somerviile over this district of Clydesdale, that, in 
all the three adjacent parishes of Carnwath, Walston, and Dun- 
syre, there was not a single family of which either the gudeman 
or the gudewife was not a Somerviile, or which, to quote the 
language of a rustic informant, ^< had na a Simmervdts bairn 
iiCt." 
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old days^ he used to manufacture various culinary ar- 
ticles out of straw and broom^ which he sold to his hum- 
ble neighbours. One summer night, as he was prepar- 
ing to go to rest, he was called to the door by two men, 
who, on his appearing, stabbed him to the heart and im- 
mediately made off. He was found two minutes after- 
wards by his family lying dead upon the threshold. 
Every possible effort was made by the proper authori- 
ties to discover the murderers, but without effect. His 
son, at length, actuated by a spirit which rarely finds a 
parallel, resolved to mske personal search, and that more 
extensively than had hitherto been done. Alone and 
on foot, he wandered over all Scotland and the most of 
England, besides a portion of the Continent, making 
ceaseless and anxious inquiries for the objects of his 
search, and mixing in every sort of low society, not even 
excepting that of highway robbers and pickpockets, in 
the hope of obtaining at least some information respect- 
ing them. At last he came home spent and disappoint- 
ed and settled in his native village, where, however, his 
mind continued to ponder incessantly upon the painful 
and exciting subject that had so long occupied it. One 
night, after he had retired to rest, his waking ears were 
met by a low mysterious voice that seemed to come to 
him, through the silence, from another world, and whis- 
pered the words *' Arise «nd search." He rose instant- 
ly, put on his clothes, and, when day appeared, rather 
by a random impulse than any feasible motive, bent his 
steps towards Edinburgh. It had been his custom, dur- 
ing his traviels, to visit all criminals under sentence of 
death that he could hear of, and sometimes even to make 
forced marches for that purpose. His first inquiry at 
Edinburgh procured him the intelligence that two gyp- 
sies were to be hanged on the succeeding day. He im- 
mediately made interest for admission to the cell of the 
condemned men ; who, after a little conversation, con- 
fessed, that, actuated by a jealousv regarding the humble 
pursuits of his father, which had interfered grievously 
with their own trade, they had been tempted to become 
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his murderers ! Fully satisfied with this intelligence 
and the punishment which was to overtake them next 
day^ Thomson returned home and settled down as the 
schoolmaster of Walston, the parish adjoining to Carn- 
wath — which situation he held till his death about three 
or four years ago. He wrote the epitaph^ which slight- 
ly alludes to these singular circumstances. 

In pursuing the survey of the Clyde toward the west, 
the next district of interest is that which may be said 
to have the town of Lanark for its centre. 

This ancient town is not very engaging in its exter- 
nal appearance — being in reality the very beau-ideal of 
a rotten old Scotch bnrgh^ but it nevertheless possesses 
many points of the truest and most fascinating interest. 
It is sufficient to say that the glorious Wallace here &ir- 
ly commenced that series of memorable exploits which 
freed his country from a foreign yoke^ and has caused 
his memory to be held in such reverence by the Scot- 
tish people. Lanark received its burgal privileges from 
Alexander the Fierce^ and was a place of considerable 
importance at the period of the Wars of the Competi- 
tion. According to Blind Harry^ Wallace resided in it, 
with his bride^ when the insolence of the English she- 
riif compelled him to deal that personage sudi a blow 
as proved his death. Tradition points out a house, now 
an inn, at the head of the Castle-gate, opposite to the 
parish-church, as occupying the site of that which was 
possessed by Wallace at the period of this incident. He 
fled from his house to a cave in the Cartlane Crags about 
a mile off, and only emerged from that concealment to 
spread terror and destruction amongst all who bore the 
English name in Scotland. 

At the time alluded to, and for centuries before, there 
existed upon a singular eminence south from the town, 
a fortification and royal residence called Lanark Castle ; 
but so complete has been its demolition for the purpose 
of forming the ground into a bowling-green, tnat not 
one stone is to be seen upon another. Miss Porter, pre- 
vious to the publication of her work entitled *' the Scot- 
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tisk Chiefs," visited this and other scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lanark sanctified by the name of Wal- 
lace. 

About a quarter of a mile eastward from the town, 
the ruins of the very ancient church of Lanark are still 
to be seen, surrounded by the parish cemetery. It was 
here, at public worship, that tne Scottish hero first saw 
his wife. The building, which has never been fine, hav- 
ing now been deserted for fifty years, is hurrying fast to 
decay. 

The church-yard of Lanark contains the undistin- 
guished grave of William Litheow, the celebrated tra- 
veller of the reign of James VI, — a strange compound 
of good sense, fanaticism, impudence, and pedantry, to 
which this parish had the honour of giving birth. Lith-* 
gow travelled over a great part of Europe and Asia, and 
came home, not the better for having been " taken 
through hands," as he himself might have phrased it, 
by the Inquisitors at Malaga. He settled in his native 
parish, where till his death he was known, as he is now 
popularly remembered, by the name of Lugless Willie 
Lithgow. He left children and other relations, whosie 
representatives are said still to exist in the place.* 

Lanark has had the honour of giving birth to more 
than one man of note. The most distinguished was 
the late Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield. Many good 
scholars, moreover, have been produced at its school, 
which, for more than fifty years during the last century, 
was conducted by Mr Robert Thomson, brother-in-law 
to the author of the Seasons, a man of talents, of great 
assiduity and success in his profession. The wife of this 
gentleman, displaying an activity and spirit very differ- 
ent from her ijiustrious brother, is said to have been pe- 



* In his ^' Travels,*' he describes Clydesdale as '' the betft-mixed 
country (quasi beef, we suppose,) for corns, meads, pasturage, 
woods, parks, orchards, castles, palaces, divers kinds of coal and 
earth-fewel, that our included Albion produceth, so that it may be 
j ustly termed the Paradise of Scotland.*' 
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culiarljT well qualified for her situation as matron of a 
lai^ boarding-school. 

In the neighbourhood of Lanark there are many hand^* 
some seats^ among which, Carstairs^ the seat of Mr Mon- 
teith, seems to be considered the most splendid. But 
the most distinguished objects of interest in the vicinity 
of Lanark are unquestionably the celebrated Falls of 
the Clyde. Of these two are above and one below the 
town. The uppermost is Bonniton Linn, a cascade of 
about thirty feet. The next below is Corra Linn> wherd 
the water takes three distinct leaps^ each apparently as 
high as that of Bonniton. Updn a rock above the Fall> 
on the southern brink of the river, stands a ruined cas<- 
tle> behind which is a middle-aged mansion, and 
behind which again there is a still more modem and 
splendid house. All these ^re embowered in the trees 
and shrubbery which add such gt^6e to the whole of this 
wild scene. A pavilion, erected above a century ago, 
stands on the opposite bank of the stream, as a sort of 
station for observing the fall. 

Above this series of cataracts, the river, as had been 
already observed, moves very slowly> like a victim re- 
luctantly approaching the place of its fate ; and, indeed^ 
a sentimental traveller, for the fiUBt time drawing near 
to the scene, when he heard the sound of the falls and 
observed the spray rising through the trees, might be 
excused, in the excitation of the moment, for fsEmcying 
that he was about to witness the execution or torture of 
smne noble being, condemned to undeserved and de* 
grading punishment. Immediately below the first fall, 
the course of the water becomes prodigiously rapid, as 
if it were anxious to hurry through the scene and be 
put out of pain. At one point in this part of its course, 
it struggles through a chasm of not more than four feet 
— ^the narrowest part of the Clyde — and where it can 
easily be stepped over ; though, of course, when the 
river is in flood, this cannot be observed, as other fea- 
tures of the scene are in the same manner materially al- 
tered. Below the last fall, the river glides dejectedly 
away, with numberless spots of foam upon its surface, 
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like a spent steed whose dark sides exhibit marks of late 
exertion as unequivocal as slowness of pace and dimness 
^of eye. 

' The third fall of the Clyde occurs at Stanebyres, a- 
bout .two miles below the town of Lanark^ and four 
from Corra Linn. It. is ^^haraoterised by- the same f^a-* 
tures with that ca3cad^^ consisting in three falls. 
' The great power of water a^d the rapid descent off 
the river have caused these beautiful natural scenes to 
be deformed in a remarkable degree by artificial erec- 
tions the;ind8t foreign imaginable to their character. 
•Little moi£ than half a mile below Gorra Linn stands 
-what is called the Village of New Lanark-^a series of 
.huge squ^e buildings^ connected with one or two streets 
of inferior magnitude^ ai^d stretchii^ along the nqrt^ 
bank of the river^ which here rises $o abruptly and so 
near the stream as only to allow room for two lines of 
•edifices. The large buildings are cotton-mills; and the 
inferior streets contain the residences of the persons em>- 
^loyed in them, amounting it is said to about two thour 
sand. This is rather a singular community. No per*- 
son is admitted Jiito it except as connected with the 
manufactory.; the very tradesmen who provide the ner 
cessanes of life being incorporated in the system. 

This maau&ctory was first established^ about forty 
years ago> by Mr David Dale, a man whose character 
'is said to have been maiked by almost Quixotic bene- 
volence. It is now in the ppssession of a company which 
owns for its head Mr Robert Owen, so remarkable for hi^ 
fantastic projects in regard to the domestic polity of maxiy 
kind. As an exception from the present and unchange- 
able system of life by nature established, it is as toler^ 
able as any other monster; and all .strangers who hap- 
pen to approach this part of the country, accordingly 
.pay it the visit of t^inosity. Industry with , her thou- 
sand hands is here the predominant divinity ; and her 
works and ways of working are such as may at least 
amuse, though certainly npt permaneiitly gratify^ every 
person who ini^ects them. 

The inhabitants of New Lanark are a peculiar peo- 
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pie— >8peak with an accent of their own«-and dress 
themselves better on Sunday than their neighbours of 
the same rank. They are said to live harmoniously^ 
and even to exhibit a considerable degree of esprit-de- 
corps. They are supplied with doth and other neces- 
saries by the proprietors of the works ; who very pro- 
perly devote the profits arising from this branch of busi- 
ness to the education of the children ; none of whom 
are permitted to engage in labour till the age of 
ten. 

In the house of Bonniton^ near the Fall of that name^ 
the seat of Sir Charles Ross of Balnagowan, representa- 
tive of the Baillies of I^amington, are preserved two re- 
lics of Sir William Wallace^ the genumeness of which 
is perhaps rather to be hoped for than relied upon — a 
portrait of the hero^ and a chair on which he is said to 
have sat. The last curiosity is at least an ancient heir- 
loom of the family^ having been brought hither from La- 
mington Tower. It resembles a rude garden-seat^ or that 
piece of farmer's-ingle furniture called the settle, more 
than a chair of the modern construction^ or even of that 
two-story-high description which prevailed in the days 
of stateliness^ long waists^ lappets^ and frilled elbows. 
It is about three feet long and quite capable of contain- 
ing the sitting part of even a <^ stouter gentleman" than 
we conceive " Scotia's ill-requited chief" to have been. 
Four round stoops, slightly ornamented at top by the 
turning- loom, and the two at front shorter than the two 
behind, form the frame- work of the chair, and the only 
original part of it, for the rest has been at some recent 
period renewed ; the bottom is made of spokes ; and 
the appearance of the whole is sufficiently plain to war- 
rant Its having been constructed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The Clyde, little more than a mile above Bonniton 
Linn, receives the tribute of the Douglas Water. The 
vale formed by this stream, called Douglas Dale, is ex- 
tremehr fertile and beautiful. It is crossed by the road 
from Glasgow to Carlisle (by Hamilton) at a point call- 
ed Douglas Mill, two miles below the pleasant and old- 
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&shioned town of Douglas. Douglas has a great annu- 
al fair^ held in the church-yard ; on which occasions the 
shoe-makers of Lanark and other places exhibit their 
shoes^ as other merchants display their respective wares^ 
upon the flat grave-stones^ instead of the more tempo- 
rary stalls used elsewhere. In the vicinity of the town,* 
stands Douglas Castle, amidst extensive plantations. 
This edifice was built about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, in the room of a former castle then destroyed by 
fire. 

This was the original seat of the family of Douglas, 
which, after first becoming conspicuous in the reign of 
Bruce, attained such power in Scotland, as more than 
once to make the king totter on his throne. During 
the term of a hundred and fifty years after their first 
elevation, their greatness knew no bounds, and '' na man 
was safe," quoth an old historian, '^ unless he were 
either a Douglas or a Douglas's man." The chief of 
the family often emulated the royal authority — went 
abroad with a train of two thousana armed men — creat- 
ed knights — ^had his counsellors— -and constituted a par- 
liament. 

The sepulchral monuments of some of these great 
chiefs may be seen in a vault which, having originally 
formed part of the church, still stands in the village 
burying-ground. Amongst those most worthy of atten- 
tion, is that of the *' Good Sir James," the friend of 
Bruce, and who makes such a figure in Barbour's heroic 
poem commemorative of the exploits of that great man, 
whose heart he was commissioned to carry to Jerusalem. 
There is also a veiy magnificent monument to the me- 
mory of Archibald, first Earl of Douglas, and Duke of 
Terouaine in France. This intrepid warrior is repre- 
sented in his ducal coronet and robes. The tomb of 

* Ray, in his Itineraries, which were undertaken about 1661, 
thus describes Douglas : " Though it be a free bui^b, and with- 
out doubt of great antiquity, yet it is a poor, pitiful, small place, 
scarce a house in it which wUl keep a man dry in a shower of 
rain.** 
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James the Fat, seventh Earl of Douglas, who died in 
1443, may also be wortliy of attention. This nobleman 
is said to have been the worst chief that the name of 
Douglas ever had — ^his corpulence, which was excessive, 
inducing him at once to good-nature and indolence. He 
lay constantly in bed, for some years before his death, 
unable to head his retainers or attend to the warlike in«- 
terests of the clan. In ^'ane Addidoun of Soottis 
Chroniklis and Deidis," lately printed from manuscript 
by the Bannatyne Club, his death is noticed in terms 
which will scarcely fail, in their naivete and unconsci- 
ous humour, to provoke a smile from the reader. ^' The 
XXV day of March, 1443, erl James Douglas deit at the 
castell of Abercom, to the takin they said he had in 
him four stane of talqh* and mair." 

Some ash-trees are pointed out near Douglas Castle, 
as those upon which these too powerful lords used to 
hang such persons as fell under their displeasure. 

Parallel with Douglasdale, at the distance of a few 
miles westwards, is the vale of Nethan, another southern 
accessory of the Clyde. The chief place in this vale is 
the village of Lesmahago, situated near its upper ex- 
tremity. Lesmahaeo is the ci^ital of a parish of great 
extent, fertility, and population ; and its churdi is one 
of that rare sort called m Scotland a cgUegiaie charge, 
being attended by two clergymen. In former times, 
Lesmahago was distinguished as the seat of a well-en* 
dowed priory, founded by David I in 1 140, and bekmg- 
ing to the abbey of Kelso. This religioiis foundation 
was dedicated to St Machute ; and the tomb of that holy 
person continued to be lighted by a certain number of 
wax tapers till the Reformation.T The chnrdi belong- 
ing to the priory was burnt, along with a great number 
of people who had taken refuge in it, by a yonxi^er 



» Tallow. 

f A pair of antique snuffers, found among the rains, and sup- 
posed to Iiave officiated at the illuminated tomb of St Machute, 
was found some years ago, and is still preserved hy one of the 
villagers. 
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brotk^ of King Edward 1 11^ in one of those fierce and 
unsparing wars in favour of Edward Baliol, by which 
the minority of our second David was so terribly dis* 
tinguished. The incendiary? who was a very young 
man? immediately afterward.s proceeding northwards to 
join his royal brother^ found him at the high altar of St 
John's Church in Perth, where? on his recounting the 
dreadful exploit? with all^its circumstances, Edward, un* 
able to restrain his indignation, or to regard the sacred 
character of the place, gave him a blow which laid him 
dead before the altar. The steeple of the church de- 
stroyed on this occasion, which happened to survive the 
flames, though not without marks of having been scathed 
by them, continued to exist till the year 1803, when it 
was destroyed, along with the ancient edifice attached 
to it, in order to make way for the present large place 
of ^(rorship. Lesmahago was remarkable for the num- 
ber of recruits which it turned out to swell the insur- 
gent army at Bothwell Bridge; and, accordingly, its 
church-yard contains the monuments of several of these 
heroes. Among the rest, is that of David Steel? who 
was killed by Captain Crichton, the cavdiier trooper 
whose memoirs were published by Swift. Opposite to 
the church-yard, <m the east bank of the Nethan, a 
little knoll is pointed out, said to have been at a remote 
period the site of a hermitage occupied by an anchorite 
called St Foix. The parish village or kirk-town of 
Lesmahago is popularly called Abbeys Green^ from its 
being sitifated Upon what was originally the verdant 
precinct or park oi the priory. 

Reverting to the more immediate neighbourhood of 
the Clyde, he who traverses this district for pleasure, or 
for the indulgence of sentiment and association, will vi- 
sit Cartlane Crags. This is a deep chasm, supposed to 
be formed by an earthquake, through which Moose 
Water (remarkable a little farther up for the Roman 
antiquities on its banks) seeks its way to the Clyde? in- 
stead of following a more natural channel, which every 
body seems to think it should have followed, a little 
farther to the east. A bridge of three arches was 
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thrown^ four years ago^ across the narrow profound ; 
and its two piers, being at least a hundred feet hi^h^ 
while the whole length is little more, have a very strik- 
ing effect. At a little distance below, may be seen one 
of those narrow old bridges, with an arch precisely semi- 
circular, supposed to be of Roman structure, and of 
which we have so few specimens in Scotland. The 
traveller is indebted for whatever gratification he may 
derive from the sight of this object to Mr Linning, W. S. 
of Orchard-dell, in this neighbourhood, who, with a 
liberality above all praise, gave fifty pounds to save it 
from the destruction to which, on the intended erection 
of a substitute, it had been doomed for the sake of its 
materials. 

In the western face of the chasm of Cartlane Crags, 
a few yards above the new bridge, a small cave or slit in 
the rock is pointed out by tradition as having been the 
hiding-place of Wallace after he had slain Hesilrig. It 
is still termed Wallace's Cave. 

About three miles below Lanark, on the north brink 
of the Clyde, is the Lee, the patrimonial estate of the 
family of Lockhart, so distinguished during the seven- 
teenth century for their eminence in the Scottish Courts 
of Law. Lee House is a very fine mansion, lately 
modernised in the castellated style. It contains many 
good portraits, among which may be mentioned a bust 
of Claverhouse, full lengths of Maria Theresa and Joseph 
II of Germany, Oliver Cromwell, President Lockhart, 
Count Lockhart, and the great lawyer of the time of 
Cromwell.* The Lockharts were distinguished by arms 
long before they had become so eminent in the law. 

* This last was placed on the Scottish bench by his friend the 
Protector, among the English lords whom that ruler appointed 
to administer justice during the Commonwealth. It was a sub- 
ject of no agreeable remark in Scotland, that the laws were never 
dispensed with so much impartiality as by these foreigners ; a 
fact which may perhaps be best explained by the testy exclama- 
tion of a senator of the succeeding less delicate age, to whom it 
was mentioned as a reproach — ^^ Deil thank them !•*— they bad 
nane o* their ain kin to please." 
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Simon Locard aooompanied the good Sir James Dou- 
glas to Palestine^ bearing the heart of Bruce enclosed 
in a locked case^ on which account his name was chang« 
ed to Lockhart^ and he obtained for his armorial bear- 
ings^ a heart attached to a lock^ with the motto^ '^ Corde 
serrata pando." Engaging in the wars o£ the Holy Se- 
pulchre, this hero had the good fortune to make a Sara- 
cen of rank his prisoner. The lady of the warrior came 
to pay his ransom, and was counting out the money^ when 
she happened to drop from her purse a small jewels 
which she immediat^y hastened to pick up with an 
air of careful solicitude. Lockhart eagerly inquired the 
nature of the jewel, and learning that it was a medica- 
tory talisman, refused to deliver up his captive, unless 
it were added to the sum previously stipulated. The 
lady was obliged to comply, and Simon brought it home 
to Scotland, where it has ever since continued in the 
possession of his descendants, perhaps the only existing 
memorial of the crusades in this country. It is called 
THE LEB PENNY, ou account of its being set in the cen- 
tre of an old English silver coin. Triangular in shape, 
it measures about the third of an inch each way, and 
is of a dark red colour, but perfectly transparent. The 
nature of the stone cannot be determined by lapidaries, 
being apparently different in all respects from any 
known in this quarter of the world. To the edge of 
the coin a small silver chain has been attached, and the 
whole is deposited in a gold box which the Empress 
Louisa presented to the late Count Lockhart. 

The Lee Penny did not lose its talismanic property 
on being transferred to a country of Christians. On 
the contrary, it has been all along, even to the present 
day, remarkable for medical virtue. It is especially 
sovereign in the diseases of horned cattle. The mode 
of administering it is this. Holding it by the chain, 
it is three times plumped down into a quantity of water^ 
and once drawn Touna-^three dips and a swell, as the 
country people fondly express it — and, the cattle or 
others afiected drinking this water, the cure is speedy 
and effectual. Even at this day, rife as the gospel is 
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now said or supposed tobe> people sometimes oome from 
great distances^ with vessels, which they fill with water 
charmed in the manner described^ and which they take 
home in order to administer it to their bestial. In the 
reign of Charles I^ the people of Newcastle, being aff- 
flicted with the plague, sent for, and obtaiaed a loan of 
the Lee Penny, leaying the sum of L.6000 sterling in 
its place as a pledge. They found it so effectual, or were 
impressed with so high an opinion of its virtues, that 
they proposed to keep it, and forfeit the money ; but 
the Laird of hee would not consent to part with so ve- 
nerable and so gifted an heir«loom. The Laird of that 
time was a high cavalier, and one of the chaiges brought 
against him by the enlightened party whom he had to 
oppose, was that he effected cures by means of necroman- 
cy. One other remarkable instance of its efficacy is 
recorded. About the beginning of the last century, 
Lady Baird of Saughtonhall, having been bit by a mad 
dog, and exhibited all the symptoms of hydrophobia, 
obtained a loan of the talisman, and, having drunk and 
bathed in water which it had sanctified, got c(»npletely 
better. That this transaction really took place, seems 
indubitable, for an ancient female member of the Lee 
familv who died lately, remembered hearing the Laird 
who lent the Penny to Lady Baird, describe how he 
and his dame had been invited to Saughtonhall, and 
splendidly entertained,* in gratitude for the use of the 
talisman. 

Beine now visited by an incredible number of per* 
aons, whose curiosity has been excited respecting it, 
Sir Charles McDonald Lockhart, the present proprietor, 
has recently adopted the idea of keeping an album, in 
which their names are recorded. We have all seen the 
use made of it by the author of Waverley, in his splen- 
did chivalric tale, ''the Talisman." 

The environs of the Lee comprise a remarkable na- 
tural curiosity in the shape of a large oak tree, which, 
having become rotten through age, can hold in its hol- 
low inside half a dozen individuals standing upright. 
It is called, reason imknown, the Pease Tree. 
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The Upper Ward of Clydesdale being here ter- 
minatedy a great change is observable upon the face of 
nature by the traveller who passes downwards. The 
Upper Ward^ which comprises a good deal more than 
half of the county^ has beien already described as com- 
paratively unadorned by the richer graces of nature. 
The Middle Ward> however, which commences at the 
junction of the Nethan with the Clyde, is a district of 
the most splendidly beautiful and fertile character. 
The several miles of which it consists, along the banks 
of the river, are one uninterrupted series of grove, gar- 
den, and orchard. It is quite unlike every other part 
of Scotland— a billowy ocean of foliage, waving in the 
summer wind, and glowing under the summer sun I 
The people of the less genial Upper Ward — who, by 
the way, make up in kindliness of heart what their 
country wants in external fineness,— call this magnifi- 
cent region, *' the Fruit Lands ;" and well is it worthy 
of the appellation. Fruit is here produced on a scale 
of profusion, of which strangers can have no idea. It 
overhangs the roads and the waters, bobs against tbe 
head of the passing traveller, and dips in the rushing 
stream. Instances have been known of the product of 
single orchards being let, growing, to the retailers of 
such wares at Glasgow, for L.800 ! 

Near the confluence of the Nethan and the Clyde, 
upon a single rock overhanging the former stream, 
stands Craignethan Castle, supposed to have furnished 
the author of '^ Old Mortality" with his description of 
Tillietudlem. Craignethan has. been a most extensive 
and important fortress. It consists in a very ancient 
and totally ruinous part, the style of which is that so 
often described as characterising the baronial mansion 
of the earlier ages, and in a portion built in the style 
of Charles IFs time, but a little less ruinous ; the whole 
enclosed within a lofty fortified wall. In the more an- 
cient and dilapidated portion of the castle, a room is 
pointed out as one in which Queen Hilary lodged for a 
tew days, after her escape from Loch Leven. It is call- 
ed Queen Mary's room ; and the fact is by no means 
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improbable^ as Craignethan was then one of the chief 
seats of the Hamilton family^ under whose protection 
it is well known her Majesty li^ed daring the brief in- 
terval between her escape and the disaster of Lan^de. 
The steep banks around Craignethan^ with the windinss 
of the stream round their bases> afford some scenery m 
which it is hard to say whether the sublime or the 
beautiful predominates. 

After passing a few miles farther down the Fruit 
Lands, during which he passes the stately modem seat 
of Mauldslie Castle^ and the delightful bower-like yil« 
lage of Dalserf^ the traveller reaches Hamilton, the ca- 
pital of the Middle Ward. Hamilton is a town of six 
thousand inhabitants, seven hundred of whom are weav- 
ers. It is chiefly remarkable in the eyes of travellers, 
on account of Hamilton Palace, the seat of the Duke of 
Hamilton, which rears its hu^e form in a valley between 
the town and the river, and of which the town was 
originally only an appendage. Hamilton Palace is a 
large building of mcMierate external elegance, to which 
a large addition, of better material and greater architec- 
tural grace, is at present in the process of being made. 
Its interior is extremely splendid, and the gratification 
of the visitor is enhanced by its magnificent gallery of 
pictures, which is said to be the best in Scotland. The 
most celebrated and valuable picture in the Hamilton 
Oallery is the Daniel in the Lions' Den of Rubens. 
The environs of this palace partake, in an eminent de- 
gree, of the rich character appropriate to this part of 
Lanarkshire. 

Hamilton lies near the Avon, (pronounced Aivon,J a 
stream of the same class with the Douglas and Nethan, 
already mentioned, and which, like them, hastens to 
the Clyde from the hills on the south-west side of the 
country. The scenerv of the vale of Avon is extremely 
fine for several miles above its confluence ivith the Clyde, 
being full of gorgeous old wood, and abounding in an- 
cient and modern mansions, among which the ruins of 
Cadvow, the first seat of the Hamilton family, is not 
the least conspicuous. The natural beauties of the dis- 
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trict are thus described by the masterly hand of Butnsi 
in his song entitled '* Evan Banks :" 

Ve lofty banks that EVan bound. 
Ye lavish woods that wave around, 
And o*er the stream your shadows throw, 
Which sweetly winds so&r below; 
MHiat secret charm to memory brings . 
All that on £van*s border springs ? 
Sweet banks I ye bloom by Mary's side, 
Blest stream ! she sees thee haste to Clyde ! 

At the distance of eight miles from the debouche of the 
Avon, and about a mile from the north-west bank, in 
the midst of a moorish district^ lies the town of Strath- 
aven. 

Strathaven is an irregular old town, full of long lanes 
and short streets, all of which run into each other in a, 
peculiarly perplexing manner. It seems, like many 
other to^yns, to have been indebted for its origin to a 
castle. Strathaven Castle^ from an early period one of 
the seats of the Hamilton family, overhangs the town 
with its shattered and haggard walls, like the spirit of 
Fingal represented by Ossian as looking down from the 
clouds upon his living descendants. Anne Duchess of 
Hamilton, and daughter of the Duke who was behead-* 
ed during the Civil War^ and in whom the old line o{ 
the family ended, resided in Strathaven Castle and in 
Brodwick Castle in Arran, alternately^ during the period 
of the Commonwealth. Her grace nad been deprived 
of her estates by Cromwell, and she would have been 
perhaps altogether destitute but for the attachment and 
laithful services of a dependent* This person, a female 
servant^ and the only one that remained with the Duch- 
ess, employed herself in spinning, to procure the means 
of subsistence for her grace. She spun incessantly for 
eight or ten years, till the Restoration put an end ta 
her mistress's misfortunes> by reinvesting her with her 
estates. It is pleasing to know that the lady expressed 
her gratitude to her affectionate domestic^ iy the sub-» 
Lanarkshire. 
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sUntial gift of a piece of land near Lesmaliago^ suffi* 
cient to maintain ner in ease and comfort all the rest of 
her life. 

The breed of excellent horses for which Lanarkshire 
is so much distinguished^ took its rise at Strathaven. A 
Duke of Hamilton^ upwards of a century ago, brought 
six fine horses from abroad, which he established in the 
parks attached to the Castle* From them a breed has 
oeen extended all over the county. Strathaven is also 
remarkable for calves. The herbage around the town 
is supposed to be of a peculiarly fine quality^ and excel- 
lently adapted for improving the flesh and milk of cat- 
tle. In consequence of this, Stra'aven veal has been, 
for many ages, an article in high estimation ; and a 
Stra'aven calf i% sometimes known to sell almost as 
high as a cow reared upon some less favoured district. 

The valley of the Avon may scarcely be so much en- 
deared to the view-hunter for its fine scenery, or to the 
ordinary traveller for its containing the residence of l^e 
** princely Hamilton," or even to the gourmand for its 
delicious veal> as it is to the peasantry of Clydesdale 
and Ayrshite, fbt its comprising the theatre of that sin- 
gular insurrection hi which their fathers displayed ^ 
much unavailing bravery and zeal in behali of their 
pi^uliar religion. All the transa(;tions of the insurrec-^ 
tion of 1679 took place withhi the vale of Avon, com- 
mencing at the head and terminating at the bottom. 
Some account of the proceedings of the insmgents may 
be mingled with a description of the vale. 

The country at the heSfd of the Avon is a table land 
of extensive heathy and verdant fells, serving to divide 
Clydesdale In 'this direction firom Ayrshire. Out of Ae 
immense waste, tvhich is scarcely more irregular than 
the surface of the ocean when under the influence of a 
subsiding storm, the strange, wild, abrupt, craggy em- 
inence of Loudoun Hill rears itself, like a seairaisin^ 
its inclined head above the waters. It was upon a smafi 
knoll, called the Harelaw, near Loudoun Hill, and 
which is now distinguished by a shepherd's house, that, 
on Sunday the 3d of June 1079, a large body of conn- 
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try people held one ef those treasonable meetings <»Ued 
GOBTentides. Aoeording to custom, many ei the men 
had come armed to this singular place of worship ; aii4« 
as a visit from the military police, under which the dis- 
trict had been laid, was apprehended, a watch was post- 
ed on Loudoun Hill, commanding a view of the country 
&r many miles round. 

On the morning of that day^ Grahame of Claverheusej 
eommander of a r^ment of life-guards, advanced from 
Hamilton up the vale of Avon, bearing with him two 
field preachers whom he had seized in the vicinity of 
the town. He halted at the village of Strathaven^ after 
a ride of seven or eight miles, in order to breakfast. 
The only inn then in Strathaven was a house op- 
posite to the church-yard gate ; which, on account of 
its being built of stone, and comprising two stories,-— 
two characteristics in which no other house in the town 
eould match it^— was denominated the Tower. It is still 
standing, though with a modern front. Here Claver- 
bouse partook of his dejeuni. 

Being informed at Strathaven^ that^ contrary to his 
previous intelligence, the conventicle was not to take 
place that day, he turned off from the village towards 
Glasgow. But being apprized, before proceeding more 
tiian a mile, that tids information was untrue, he re- 
sumed his mardi towards tiie head of the vale ; pass- 
ing over several miles of level waste, till mia-day 
broii^t him suddenly within sight of the insurgents. 

^^^e Claverhouse advanced from Strathaven, the 
tumultuous assemblage whom he designed to disperse, 
apprized Jby their watch of his approach, moved for- 
ward from the Harelaw to meet mm, singing psalms 
by the way. The meeting took place upon a piece oi 

Sound directly betwixt the adjacent farm-steads of 
igh Dnimclog and Stabbieside, one mile to the west 
•f the high road from Strathaven to Kilmarnock, and 
two miles north-east from Loudoun Hill. The con- 
ventiders stood, at the moment they saw their enemies, 
upon a field gently declining from Stabbieside towards 
a narrow marsh. The dragoons came within sight of 
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the insurgents on passing the farm-stead of High Dram-" 
clog> and arriving at the ridge of a declivity correspond- 
ing to that upon which the others were posted. The 
two hostile parties for a moment stood stilly and sur-* 
veyed each other. They were only about half a mile dis- 
tant, and it appeared that if both continued to advance^ 
they must meet in the marsh which lay at the bottom of 
the declivities upon which they respectively stood. 

Claverhouse immediately arranged his troops^ who 
were upwards of two hundred in number^ and^ having 
prepared for an attack^ moved deliberately down the 
hill. The rebels^ amounting to fifty armed horse and 
as many foot, with a hundred and fifty persons only 
armed with pikes or rustic implements^ besides a Jew 
women, awaited the approach of the well-appointed and 
well-disciplined soldiery, with a degree of firmness so 
singular in an untried militia, as only to be accounted 
for by the intense feeling of religious zeal and the 
bitter hatred of the dragoons, with which they were 
possessed. Before descending to the bottom of the 
declivity, Claverhouse called a halt and ordered a 
volley. To avoid the shot, the Covenanters prostrated 
themselves on their faces. Colonel Graham then or- 
dered his men to charge ; an order decidedly fatal to 
his party. Plunging into the bog, which they had not 
previously seen, they were speedily embarrassed and 
thrown into disorder. Taking advantage of their dis- 
tress, one of the insurgent leaders exclaimed *' O'er the 
bog, and to them, lads !" Immediately, the whole of 
the tumultuous host rushed upon them, with a violence 
which nothing could withstand. The dragoons, so 
suddenly finding themselves attacked where they had 
calculated on attacking, gave way in a panic, and, 
reaching the dry ground, endeavoured to make their 
way backwards up the hill. Their intrepid commanded 
did all he could, by voice and example, to make thein 
stand, but the pressure of the triumphant rustics was 
too violent to be resisted. They fled, leaving thirty- 
six of their number upon the field, while the loss of the 
successful party was only six. 
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Before descending the hill to make the charge^ Cla- 
verhouse had stationed his two ghostly prisoners^ with 
their arms pinioned^ under a small guard, in an out* 
house belonging to High or Upper Drumclog. When 
the guard saw their companions flying past in disorder, 
they also thought fit to run. The ministers, thus left 
at large, and anxious to share in the triumph of their 
party, ran into the fiarmer's dwelling-house, and called 
for some one to cut their bands. The gudewife, who 
alone was within, bustled about, but could not find a 
knife, when one of the divines, remembering that he 
himself had a knife in his pocket, called upon her to 
" ripe for't." She did so, found it, and lost no time in 
cutting the strings. They immediately ran out and 
joined in the pursuit. The instrument remained in 
her hands, and, being never reclaimed, was kept for 
many years, a valued relic. Upper Drumclog is at 
this day farmed by the same family which then pos« 
sessed it. 

Claverhouse fled with his discomfited band 'towards 
Glasgow, and the insurgents, left behind in triumph, 
soon gathered recruits in a country so deeply infected 
with their religious enthusiasm. They buried some of 
their dead in Strathaven church-yard, including Wil- 
liam DingwaU, a miscreant who had helped a few days 
before to assassinate the Archbishop of St Andrews. 
The monument of this man, representing him as a 
martyr to the faith of Christ, is still to be seen in the 
church-yard. When their strength had become some- 
what considerable, they dispatched a party to storm the 
head-quarters of the soldiery at Glasgow, which was 
repulsed with loss. Towards the middle of the month, 
they removed down Avondale to Hamilton, and there 
resolved to await a general engagement with the royal 
forces which were now sent against them. 

Hamilton is about a mile up the vale from the banks 
of the Clyde. The country there rises up from the 
river side in a long unbroken swell, leaving a narrow 
haugh by the brink of the stream. On the opposite, 
or north-east bank, the great moor of Bothwell, now 
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a smiling and fertile region, rises in a similar fashion. 
The two sides of the stream are connected by a long 
narrow bridge o£ four arches, along which passes the 
chief road mm Hamilton to Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and by which Avondale is alone approachable from 
either of these quarters. Bv establishing themselves 
at that end of the bridge which is next to their citadel 
district of Arondale, the insurgents, then increased to 
some thousands, seemed likely to defend themselves 
with ease from the attack of the royal forces, which 
must necessarily be made along a narrow and fortified 
bridge. 

Bothwell-bridge, an object which can never fail to 
be viewed by a native of Scotland with high and excit- 
ing interest, has endured considerable alterations since 
it was the scene of the battle about to be described. 
According to an ancient fashion, it was at that time 
fortified by a gateway, with a man residing in a small 
house at one extremity, to attend or defend the passage. 
As the bridge seemed to have been originally intended 
for the convenience of the inhabitants of Avondale, and 
perhaps more particularly for the lords of Hamilton, 
the gateway rose from the pier nearest the south-east 
bank, and the bridge-ward's house stood at the corre- 
sponding extremity. Of course, three-fourths of the 
bridge were left unprotected by the gateway upon that 
side from which annoyance might be expected. The 
small house at the deiended end, also served as a sort 
of inn, like the toll-houses of our own day. 

The bridge, which might be altogether a hundred 
and twenty feet in length, rose up from the low bank 
or haugh at the north* west end, according to the old 
fashion ; and a disagreeaUe acclivity of perhaps twenty 
feet had thus to be ascended, before the traveUer 
reached the level part which led across the stream. 
The breadth of the passage, exclusive of the parapets, 
was exactly twelve feet. It was paved with a cause- 
way of round unhewn stones, much resembling a Ro- 
man road. We should not omit to remark, that while 
the ground at the Hamilton extremity (so to speak) is 
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an equal ffentle rise^ that wliich rises towards Bothwell 
is varied by a high round knoll^ which overlooks and 
commands the bridge. 

The alterations which time and improvement have 
made upon this interesting soene^ are such as to render 
it difficult for a modem traveller to arrive at a proper 
or comprehensive idea of its original state. The gate- 
way and gate have been long removed^ as well as the 
house of the bridge- ward ; but in the summer of 1 826, 
a thorough and violent change was effected upon all 
that remained of its ancient features. Twenty-two 
feet were added to the original breadth of twelve, by a 
supplemental building on the upper side. The hollow 
at the Hamilton extremity was filled up. The road, 
which formerly ran almost straight over the knoll at 
the other end> was led round by its side ; and the whole 
was thus changed from an old-fashioned, irregular, and 
dangerous way, into a broad and easy mail-coach road. 
In addition to aU these changes, the scenery around 
has undergone various and decisive modifications. In- 
stead of the open field or park at the Avondale ex- 
tremity, in which the Covenanters posted themselves, 
we now find well-enclosed fields and plantations. The 
moor upon which the royal forces advanced to the bat- 
tle, is a cultivated and beautiful region ; and the top 
of the knoll where the gallant Monmouth appeared up- 
on a white charger directing the fire of the artillery, 
now bears a smart little brick villa^ with its miniature 
modicum of pleasure-ground. 

The Covenanters, as already stated, had taken up 
their post upon the gently rising plain at the south- 
west extremity of the bridge. They had had the pre* 
caution to divest of its parapets that part of the bridge 
upon which the enemy would require to advance ; and 
they had barricadoed the gate-way. The main body 
of the army lay in large dense square^ upon tl^e face of 
the park, witnin a quarter of a mile of the bridge, 
while three hundred of their best men, under the com- 
mand of Hackstoun of Rathillet, were posted at the 
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house of the bridge- ward> to defend the important pass 
upon which the general safety depended. 

It was on the 22d of June l679> that the Duke of 
Monmouth advanced to disperse this tumultuary band. 
When the decisive moment arrived, the stern enthu* 
^iasts who had so successfully resisted a single troop of 
dragoons^ showed themselves incapable of braving a re- 
gular army« though as equally matched in point of 
numbers. Religious dissensions, moreover^ tended to 
confound their physical strength. They were compos- 
ed of two parties^-— one which desired to obtain terms 
from government for the surrender of their arms, and 
another which insisted upon uncompromising warfare 
with a king who would not accede to the impossibilities 
of the covenant. A deputation from the former waited 
upon the royal leader as he was approaching, and pro- 
cured a promise that, upon laying down their arms^ he 
would engage to intercede with the king for the privi<* 
leges which they desired. But the wild party, which 
had the superiority of numbers, were only instigated 
by this circumstance to cashier the officers whom they 
suspected of moderate principles, and to new-model the 
whole army in the face of an advancing enemy. Mon- 
mouth found them in a state of irrescuntion and utter 
confusion. The party under Hackstoun defended the 
bridge till their ammunition was exhausted, when they 
had to retreat to the main body. Monmouth, having 
planted his artillery upon the knoll, and begun to play^ 
the rude work -horses of the Presbyterian cavaliers were 
thrown into irremediable disorder by the noise, and, 
turning to fly, bore down many of the foot. Claver- 
house^ burnmg to avenge his late discomfiture, then 
crossed the bridge along with the dragoons, and, falling 
upon the distracted rustics, completed their defeat. 
Four hundred men were slain in the cha3e which en- 
8ued« Most of the fugitives retreated to Hamilton^ 
where they vainly endeavoured to contest the streets 
with the victors. At last, Monmouth humanely inter* 
fered, to spare the further eifusion of native blood. 
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Many of the fugitives found effectual concealment in 
the wooded parks around Hamilton Palace, where they 
were protected by the humane Duchess Anne^ already 
mentioned, who sent a message to the royal leader^ de- 
siring that he would prevent the soldiers from trespass- 
ing upon her grounds. Hamilton, the leader of the in- 
surgent army, fled with some of the principal officers, 
past the scene of their former victory, towards Ayrshire, 
and lodged that night in Loudoun Castle, where the 
Earl (of Loudoun) permitted them to be accommodat- 
ed, though he would not see them in person. Hamil- 
ton was one of the most insane of all the western 
whigs, though possessed of no other superior qualifica- 
tion to entitle him to the command he had enjoyed. 
He was the younger brother of a gentleman of small 
estate, whose earliest known ancestor was brother to the 
founder of the noble house of Hamilton. It is said 
that, on his falling heir to his elder brother, he refused 
to come into possession of the estate, purely because in 
that case he would have had to acknowleage William 
III, an uncovenanted king, in the legal business which 
must have attended his infeftment ! 

The level grounds which stretch away from Both- 
well Bridge along the north-east bank of the river, are 
descriptively termed Bothwellhaugh, and once formed 
the patrimonial estate of David Hamilton, so remark- 
able in the history of Scotland for his assassination of 
the Regent Murray. Bothwellhaugh is now the pro- 
perty of a diflerent family, and there is now only a 
farm-stead upon the site of the castle in which Hamil- 
ton lived. It is remembered by tradition, that, after 
having accomplished his bloody purpose, the assassin 
fled towards Clydesdale, where the ruins of the houses 
of his clan yet smoked with the vengeance of the Re- 
gent. He was received with open arms by the whole 
of that party, whose wrongs, added to his own private 
injuries, had incited him to commit the deed. Unable 
to reach his own house before the evening of the dav on 
which he committed the murder, he lodged that night 
xit Lauchope, the residence of his brother-in-law, about 
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three miles short of Bothwellhaiigh. For afFording him 
this accommodation^ which was sQch as no gentleman 
then refnsed to another^ the friends of the regent laid 
waste the lands and humt the house of Lauchope^ on 
which occasion all the family papers were destroyed. 
The match-lock with which the murder was committed 
remained long in possession of Bothwellhaugh's family, 
but was some years ago presented by a representative 
to his kinsman the Duke of Hamilton, it is now to 
be seen in the house of that nobleman ; but a modem 
fire-lock has been injudiciously substituted for the more 
primitive engine by which the shot was originally ig- 
nited. 

The stranger who happens to vflbit this part of the 
country, and who may not have formerly seen such a 
curiosity, ought to visit a Roman bridge which still ex- 
ists in an entire state near Bothwellhaugh. This 
structure, which resembles that already mentioned as 
crossing the Moose, is a perfect semicircle of about 
twenty feet in span. It crosses the North Calder Wa- 
ter, being part of the great road which stretched b^ 
tween Carlisle and Paisley. The breadth is about four 
feet, and there are no parapets. The building is of 
excellent workmanship, and composed of neat square 
polished free-stones. The original causeway is still 
entire upon its surface. 

Near this bridge, and about four miles from Hamil- 
ton, is Orbiston, a new commercial and manufacturing 
institution of a very singular nature. It is the belief 
of some modem philosophers, that society has hitherto 
proceeded upon principles totally erroneous, and that 
the system of reciprocal obligations, in particular, has 
never yet been properly understood or practised. In- 
stead &E acting, say they, upon the ungracious principle 
of competition, why not work upon the more agreeable 
and kindly one of co-operation ? In order to carry this 
into practice, and with the view of eventually restoring 
man to the condition in which he was before the Fait, 
four or five persons have here erected a sort of town,— 
a handsome place, well-aired, in a pleasant part of the 
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coantry, sufficient as it is to contain five hundred peo- 
ple, and capable of being extended ad infinitum. At 
the present time (1826) tiiese gentlemen are busied in 
organising their system, and little can be said definite- 
ly upon die subject. Only, so far as we have learned 
tiie real nature of their intentions, there is to be a com- 
munity of property and a community of domestic econo- 
my, children are to receive an intellectual rather than 
a religious education, men are to be governed by reason 
and a desire of pleasing, and there is to be a great deal 
of amusement in the shape of music and dancing, while 
the passions, which have so long exercised an undue 
dominion over the human race, are to be entirely dis- 
carded. In the pesent imperfect state of the establish- 
ment it is impossible to say more, except that the por- 
tion of mankind which inhabits the country around, 
ungrateful as usual for the disinterested benefits thus 
attempted to be conferred upon them, have in derision 
apT^ied to it the ridiculous epithet of Babylon. 

The neat little village of Bothwell lies about three 
miles from Hamilton, one from Bothwell Bridge, and 
two miles west from Orbiston. The church, formerly 
cellmate, (founded in 1398 by Archibald the Gripi 
Earl of Douglas,) is the only curiosity. It is a lofty 
Gothic fabric, and said to be, by a strange exercise of 
ancient art, cased all over with a thin coating of stone. 
Within its walls, a lady of the Douglas family was mar- 
ried to Robert Duke o( Rothsay, younger brother to the 
Eoetical James I, who was afterwards starved to death 
y his uncle in a dungeon of Falkland Palace. 

Near Bothwell, within the shrubberies and plantati<Mis 
which surround a plain modern seat of Lord Douglas, 
the stately ruins of Bothwell Castle crown an eminent 
bank of the Clyde. This is one of the most magnificent 
remains of castellated architecture in Scotland, being 
upon a par with Tantallan, Dunnottar, Doune, Edin- 
burgh, Berwick, Roxburgh, and Lochmaben, which seem 
to have formed the better mder of northern fortresses. 
It presents a bold front to the south, where it is flanked 
by two enormous circular towers. Underneath, the 
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river makes a beautiful sweep, and forms the semicir^ 
cular decliyity called Bothwell Bank. This bank and 
all the neighbouring ground is covered with fine natur- 
al wood, and rendered accessible by artificial walks. 

Bothwell Castle was an important fortress so far back 
as the time of the wars of the Competition, when £d« 
ward I gave it to Aimer de Valence, whom he had ap* 
pointed Governor of Scotland. After the battle of Ban- 
Bockbum, many English officers of rank took refuge in 
it, and were soon afterwards given up to Bruce by the 
governor, a Hamilton, who took care, however, to make 
good terms for himself. The castle was then bestowed 
upon Andrew Murray, a brave warrior, who had mar* 
ned the sister of the conqueror. With his grand-daugh« 
ter, it came into the possession of Archibald the Grim, 
in whose family it continued, along with the surround- 
ing lordship, till their forfeiture in 1 445. It now pass- 
ed through the hands of many successive favourites of 
the Scottish monarchs, till it reached those of the in- 
famous Earl of Bothwell, from whom again it passed in- 
to the possession of the nobleman of the same name, so 
remarkable in the succeeding reign for his turbulence 
and his conspiracies. Since his forfeiture, it has passed 
through more than one hand. It has been observed that 
almost all its numeroua successive proprietors were un- 
fortunate, as if the possession of it had been accom- 
panied by a fatality, inducing perfidy and disloyalty, 
and consequent exile or death. The present securer 
times find it the property of the venerable and amiable 
Archibald Lord Douglas ; in whose favour fate seems 
to have very judiciously withdrawn her spell. 

Bothwell Castle is built of a red and somewhat friable 
sand-stone, and consists in a vast oblong quadrangle, 
fronting towards the north, in which direction there 
seems to have been many. exterior fortificati(»is now no 
more. There is a large chapel at the east end, and, the 
north side being only a screen- wall, the acconunodations 
must be considered as having been limited to the west 
and south sides. When it fell into ruin is not known ; 
but it must have been capable of defence in the time of 
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the Civil Wars^ when it wras occupied by the Marquis 
of Montrose, who dated from it a protection to Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, by which the officers and sol- 
diers serving under him were prohibited from molesting 
the lands or tenantry of that accomplished person. 

The beautiful territory of Bothwell Bank derives in« 
terest from that fruitful source of all pleasurable asso- 
ciations^-the poetry and song of our native land. It is 
impossible for a Scotsman to visit it, without experienc- 
ing an elevation of feeling such as the contemplation of 
an ordinary scene, however lovely, could never inspire. 
The steps of the eldem muse have been here — she has 
trod the ground in her simple beauty — she has hung b 
garland of love upon every bough—she has given a 
poetical charm to every flower, even to the humblest 
primrose that glints forth to the sun of spring ; and 
*' Oh, Bothwell bank, thou blumest fair !" is an apos- 
trophe partaking as much of worship as of admiration. 
The simple and brief verses of the following old song 
disclose a tale as touching as ever was Composed in ela- 
borate volumes— and how many elaborate volumes have 
been written, in nothing but commentary upon such 
simple and touching tales I 

On the biythe Beltane, as I went 
By mysel attour the grene bent, 
Wharby tbe glancand waves of Clyde 
Throch haughs and hangand hazels glide. 
There, sadly sittand on a brae, 
I heard a damsel speak hir wae. 

Oh, Bothwell Bank, thou blumest fair. 
But ah thou makst my heart fou sair ; 
For a* beneth thy holts sae grene 
My luve and I wad sit at ene ; 
While primroses and daisies, mixt 
With blue-bells, in my locks he fixt. 

But he left me ae dreai^ day 
And haplie nou sleeps m the clay ; 
Without ae sich his dethe to roun, 
Without ae flouir his grave to crown ! 
Oh, BothwfiU Bank, £ou blumest fair> 
But ah thou makst my heart fou sair ! 
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In proof of the antiquity of this song^ and at th« same 
time to show the power of poetical assodation as con- 
nected with localities^ a story is told in a work printed 
at Amsterdam in the year 1 605. In jonmeying through 
Palestine^ a Scotsman saw a female at tne door of a 
house dandling her child to the air of Bothwell Bank. 
Surprise and rapture took possession of his breast ; and 
he immediately accosted the fair singer. She turned 
out to be a native of Scotland^ who^ having wandered 
thither^ was married to a Turk of rank^ and who still, 
though far removed from her parent-land, frequently 
reverted to it in thought, and occasionally called up its 
image by chanting the ditties in which its hills and 
streams, its woods and its wilds were so freshly and so 
endearingly delineated. She introduced the tcaveller 
to her husband, whose influence in the country was 
eventually of great service to him— an advantage which 
he could never have enjoyed, had not Bothwell Bank 
bloomed fair to a poet's eye, and been the scene of 
some passion not less tender than unfortunate. 

Directly opposite to Bothwell Castle, on the south 
bank of the Clyde, the ruins of Blantyre Priory har- 
monize finely with that sterner relic of ancient ardiitec- 
ture. It is the common tradition, that a subterraneous 
passage, leading under tiie course of the Clyde, connects 
the two edifices, and that, in barbarous times, the tender- 
er portion of the inmates of Bothwell Castle were thus 
conveyed to the monastery, upon occasions when the 
sacred building could afford more oertain protection 
than the fortified one. The orifice of what was believed 
to be this passage, was discovered amidst the ruins of 
Bothwell some years ago; and it is quite oertain that 
such conveniences were almost as common as draw- 
wells in castles of even much Inferior importance to 
this. 

Bothwell and Blantyre may be termed the great fron- 
tier-bulwarks of the poetical and romantic part of the 
Clyde, all bevond beins the district of commerce, cot- 
ton-mills, c^af-pits, and whatever else can disgust the 
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lover of the primitive beauties of natare. The country 
below this point is^ in £eict> miU^ridden — fiEdrly subju* 
gated^ tamed> tormented^ touzled^ and gulraiviished by 
the Demon of Machinery. Steam^ like a pale night- 
hag^ kicks and spurs the sides of oppressed Nature ; and 
smoke rises on every hand, as if to express the unhap- 
py old dame's vexation and fatigue. The centre of 
this district is the city of Glasgow. 

^^ In the Netherward of Clydesdale and Shire of 
Lanark^" according to its earbest histonao, M^Ure»* 
'^ stands deliciously on the banks of the river Clyde^ 

* Without exception the most pedftntie old coxeomb that evtt- 
took pen in hand* He was keeper of the Sasine office at Glas- 
gow, and in his hook, which appeared anno 1736, gives the 
world the names and titles of all the proprietors of houses in the 
then limited city* With the same laudable attention to particu- 
lars, he gives the lengths and breadths in Scotch ells of all the 
streets and wynds, the names of all the ship^-owners and even 
fibop-keepers, and accurate copies of all the sepulchral inscrip. 
tions, not excepting his own, which, as he had attained the ripe 
qge of seventy-nine, he seems to have judged proper to compose 
and affix to his burial-place. 

Besides the above beautiful specimen of his twaddle, we can. 
not help ciommemorating one or two others picked up at random 
diroughetit his curious dark-complexioned old tome. Speaking 
ef the emineat prelate ^phinstone, wlio was bom in Glasgow, 
and rose to be its Inahop, he conchides a long panegyric with, 
^< so much have we said of this excellent prelate, our townsman, 
and that no city in the kingdom can boast such a native !" The 
Trades Hospital of Glasgow, then a new fabric, was in his eyes 
one not surpassed by any in the world — only, Heriot*s Hospital 
»t Edinburgk was superior in << the admirable variety of the ov* 
naosents of its windows.** Now, it yast happens that, tfaoiim^ 
Heriot's Hospital transcends the other in the prc^<»tion of (as the 
old song says) a tauzie to a docken, it cannot be in the particu- 
lar alone of its windows, the fantastic oddness of which is well 
known to be the only deformity of that otherwise noble struo- 
ture. All tbe public buildings of Glasgow are, in M^Uie*B 
words, ''-magnifioent stonem fiibrics ;** aU the streets are the wid- 
est, the longest, or the best huUt in the world ; and the quays 
ate so spacious, that a regiment of horse might be drilled on 
them without danger. In short, there never was a book more 
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the city of Glasgow^ whilk is believed to be of its big« 
ness the most beantifdl citj in the world^and is acknow-> 
ledged to be so bv all foreigners that comes thither." 
Without being allowed all this praise, Glasgow may be 
described in more sober terms as occapying a highly 
convenient situation upon the north bank of the Clyde^ 
similar, though upon a smaller scale, to that of London, 
upon the same bank of the Thames-^namely, a plain 
gently ascending from the brink of the river, covered 
with streets ancient and modern. The bridges over 
the noble rivers which skirt or rather intersect both, 
complete the resemblance of the second* to the first 
cityin the British Empire. 

Though this ereat emporium of the commerce and 
mannfEu^tures of Scotland possess not either the subli- 
mity or the el^ance of the legal and aristocratic capi- 
tal, it is nevertheless an impressive and fine city. 'IHie 
number of its spirest and the judicious arrangement of 
most of its public buildings at the ends of streets— the 
more general prevalence of a moderate degree of ele- 
gance in the private structures — and the grace given 
to the whole by that noble river the Clyde, are points 
in which it surpasses the more ambitious City of the 
East. It possesses various other advantages in point 
of outwara appearance. Its cathedral gives a solemn 
dignity to the more ancient district. The College build- 
ings, the finest in Scotland before the erection of thosc^ 
of Edinburgh, and still possessing the superior itnerit of 

replete with those absurdly magniloquent epitheta applicable ta 
local scenery and public buildings, which so often render topo- 
graphical works intolerable to strangers. 

* So considered in point of population. 

f In Slezer*s Theatrum Scotise, which was published in the 
reign of King William III, Glasgow is represented with five 
respectable-looking steeples, besides those of the CathedraU 
As in the letter-press of the same work, it is called ** the £m« 
pory of all the west of Scotland,'* it is to be supposed ihat G]as* 
gow bad then attained considerable rank among the towns oC 
the kingdom. 
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more nearly resembling the splendid models of Oxford — 
have also a highly dignifying effect. The Trongate, 
•whichj with its continuations^ intersects the whole city 
from east to west^ is a noble piece of street scenery-— 
indeed, one of the noblest things of the kind^ perhaps^ 
in Europe. Few of the streets are irregular or mean^ 
while many of them may be called fine ; and what 
must add greatly to the pleasure experienced by a 
stranger in contemplating them, is, that all are filled 
during the whole day by crowds of prosperous and hap- 
py-lopking people, who walk at a lively pace, and in 
whose eyes some animating purpose of business or of 
pleasure may constantly be read. 

The men of Glasgow— for by this noble appellation 
are they distinguished, in popular phraseology, from 
the folk of Greenock and the bodies of Paisley — shine 
peculiarly in the walk of social hospitality. There is 
an openness of heart about them, that at once wins the 
aifectiou and admiration of .strangers. They are pros« 
perous, and prosperity disposes them to take the world 
well, and view aliens with a kindly aspect. They often 
hold wealth by an uncertain tenure, and therefore lay 
little stress upon its possession. There is also a laxity 
in the fitness of all the individual parts of Glasgow so- 
ciety, which enables a stranger to join its ranks with- 
out in aught disarranging them. There is plenty of 
wealth for all, and no one need be jealous lest another 
pull the morsel from his mouth. And as there is lijttle 
aistinction of rank in the commercial republic, no oc- 
casion exists for jealousy on the score of pretension. 
All this has a beauty in it which we look for in vain 
among such towns as Edinburgh, Perth^ Inverness, 
Dumfries, and Kelso, where society consists in t>vo 
disfinct classes, :both of which are kept in a state of 
perpetual irritation and fret, by the reserve on the one 
hand of the upper ranks, and on the other by the for- 
ward ambition of the lower. 

But before Glasgow had arrived at its present pitch 
of prosperity, and ere wealth had been so universally 
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diffused throaghont all parts of its community, there 
seems to have existed in it as marked a division of 
ranks as may be observed in all less commercial cities 
at the present day. Many of the earlier merchants of 
Glasgow were younger sons of the neighbouring gentry, 
and traded at a time when ideas of birth were still 
fondly clung to by even the Lowlanders. When the 
Vii^nia and other foreign trade, therefore, prospered 
in their hands, and enabled them to hold up their 
heads perhaps a little higher than even the cousins or 
brothers or nephews who represented their own fa- 
milies, they did not fail to comport themselves as be- 
came men who had not only a little blood but moreover 
a good deal of money. Assuming the complete air 
proper to Scottish gentlemen of what is now called the 
Old School, they wore, it is said, fine scarlet cloaks 
deeply trimmed with gold or silver lace, cocked hats and 
canes, not forgetting under clothes of costly velvet, 
and silver buckles at knee and instep. In the pride of 
their wealth and birth, they could be compared, we 
believe, to no race of men but to the merchant-princes 
and nobles of Venice. In fact, they formed among 
themselves a class distinct from all their fellow-towns- 
men — a sort of mercantile aristocracy. Such were the 
Walkinshaws, the Crosses, the Stirlings, and the Glass- 
fords ; of whom it is recorded by the tradition of Glas- 
gow, that they usually walked upon a particular side 
of the Trongate, and took it ill if any inferior persons 
presumed to approach or jostle them. They considered 
It a vast condescension to a shop-keeper or retailer if 
they acknowledged him in passing upon the street ; 
and if they were graciously pleased to walk a little way 
with him along the pavement, thought they had put 
him in a fair way for making his fortune. 

Though there prevails throughout the present commu- 
nity of Glasgow that system of equality already noticed, 
society is not altogether deficient, now any more than 
formerly, in what may be considered an aristocracy. 
Among the active manufacturers of Glasgow are to be 
found men of prodigious wealth, and at the same time 
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highly elevated and enlightened mindsj who form a 
sort of nobility. These men^ though in general raised 
from a very humble rank in life> display a munificence 
of disposition^ and a proud feeling of honour in their 
dealings^ which might add lustre to coronets and sar- 
ters. It is perhaps their noblest characteristic^ that, 
whatever may be their superiority over the rest of the 
citizens in point of capital, they exhibit no disposition 
to withdraw themselves from, or, to use other language, 
lord it over their less eminent brethren. They, on the 
contrary, disdain not to attend daily to the minutest 
details of their business, and, on the agitation of any 
public measure, are usually die first to take any in« 
terest in it, and the most active in carrpng it into 
effect. Altogether, their public spirit and their talent, 
their well-won and well-used wealth, their greatness 
and their humility, entitle them to the admiration of 
even those who may be least disposed to applaud great- 
ness in the first generation. 

One peculiarity in the public mind of Glasgow re- 
mains to be remarked upon — that is, the general tone 
of whiggery which it breathes. As the statue of King 
Charles in the Parliament Close of Edinburgh seems 
to mark the cavalier spirit of the capital, so may that 
of King William in the Trongate be understood to de- 
note the whiggish and presbyterian spirit of the inha- 
bitants of the western metropolis. Though originally 
an episcopal city, which Edinburgh was not, Glasgow 
has never since the Reformation exhibited any thing 
•like High Church sentiment, but has successively play- 
ed the Reformer, Covenanter, King- William- Whig, 
Democrat, and Radical, as the spirit of rebellion came 
to be distinguished by these epithets in succession. It 
is a remarkable fact, that in 1639 the Solemn League 
and Covenant was swallowed by the half of its whole 
population. The town also turned out a good number 
of Bothwell Bridge heroes ; and at all the successive 
civil wars since the Revolution, it has raised regiments 
for the support of government. In all time downward, 
in short, it has invariably borne a prominent part in the 
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cause of civil and religious liberty — ^most especially on 
the occasion of the ninety^three troubles, when no part 
of Scotland contained such a proportion of sceptics and 
reformers. The latter fact was perhaps occasioned bj 
the well-known speculative turn of a class of persons 
in which Glasgow peculiarly abounds — the weavers. 
Yet, the disposition alluded to seems to have been in 
some measure bred in the verv bone and marrow of the 
constitution of the town> and that> as already noticed^ 
altogether in spite of its original dependence upon a 
part of the hierarchy. The general tone of the writings 
of its earliest historian may serve as an illustration of 
this. Honest M'Ure never permits an opportunity to 
escape him of decrying jacobitism and popery, and of 
insinuating something in favour of the protestant suc- 
cession. Nay, he absolutely grows poetical upon cer- 
tain touching subjects ; as for instance, the death of 
Queen Mary (consort of King William), whose elegy he 
classically entitles '^ Malpomeme Glasguensis." 

Almost all towns of any antiquity owe their origin to 
the situation of a castle, a religious building, or a sea- 
port. Such establishments naturally gathered round 
them a variety of different persons, who there found 

{>rotection ana employment amidst the disorder and vio- 
ence to which, in a rude age, the inhabitants of the 
country were perpetually exposed. Glasgow evidently 
owes its origin to the cathedral, which appears to have 
been established at the very earliest period of Scottish 
Christianity. The first streets of the town clustered 
around this edifice, and it was only when the Reforma- 
tion caused the inhabitants to turn. their thoughts to 
commerce, that the city extended downwards to the 
river. 

Glasgow thus possesses a sort of twofold interest as 
the object of a visit. The northern extremity compre- 
hends, the cathedral^ with the venerable houses former- 
Iv occupied by the ecclesiastics, of which many since 
the Reformation were judged sufficient for the accom-r 
modation of noblemen ; wmle, to the south, stretch the 
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crowded thoroughfares of the modern city, the aspect of 
which has been already descanted upon. 

The Cathedral, as the nucleus of the city, seems to 
deserve the precedence among the public buildings 
about to be enumerated. It is a stupendous dusky fa- 
bric, of Gothic architecture, and, being placed upon 
unequal ground^ somewhat higher at the eastern than 
the western extremity. The general aspect is gloomy 
rather than elegant ; but its peculiar character is so 
well preserved, and so well suited with the accompani- 
ments that surround it, that the impression of the first 
view is awful and solemn in the extreme. Though 
situated in a populous city, it has the appearance of the 
most sequestered solitude. High walls (livide it from 
the buildings of the city on one side ; on the other it is 
bounded by a ravine, through the depth of which runs a 
little stream ; and the opposite bank throws a shade over 
it that adds greatly to its effect. It seems to have- never 
been fi nished,-^ there being no transepts. A tall tower and 
spire rise from the centre ; and, at the western extrem- 
ity, another tower projects from one of the corners, con- 
taining the bells. The latter object is a prodigious de- 
formity to the whole structure, mainly because it is sur- 
mounted by a short leaden spire of the most grotesque 
and inappiopriate appearance that can well be conceiv- 
ed; and which it must be the wonder of every stranger 
of taste that the magistrates permit to exist, since a flat 
leaden covering to the tower would be equally useful, 
and possess the merit of not offending the eye. 

The site of Glasgow Cathedral is supposed to have 
been a seat of religion since the beginning of the sixth 
century, when a holy man of the name of St Mungo 
settled as a hermit upon the spot now occupied by the 
eastern extremity. The place was called Glasgow from 
the darksomeness of the woody ravine in which it was 
sitUE^ted, — glas coed signifying, in the British language, 
which then obtained in the south of Scotland, the dark 
wood. What description of church preceded the present 
cathedral does not very plainly appear ; but it is pro- 
bable that the structure was^ like many others of that 
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time^ composed of living wood. It seems at least cer- 
tain that the bell was hung upon a tree, and that from 
this circumstance the episcopate derived the armorial 
bearings which were afterwards adopted by the city. 
In at least one parish of Scotland^ the kirk-bell was^ 
within the last twenty years^ hung upon a tree in the 
burying-ground.* 

Ihe cathedral was commenced in the year 1123, in 
the presence of King David, and extended to its pre- 
sent size in the course of several successive episcopates. 
The bishops of Glasgow were usually men of good birth 
and great learning, and often held places of eminence 
in the cabinet. The see was made archiepiscopate at 
the end of the fifteenth century. At the time of the 
Reformation, Archbishop Beatoun, a nephew of the ce- 
lebrated Cardinal, endeavoured to resist the torrent of 
public sentiment, but soon found it necessary to fly to 
France, where he deposited the archives of the see, and 
all the relics, in the Scots College at Douay. The 
people then resolved to destroy the building ; but it was 
preserved by the provost, who, on the question being 
agitated in council, judiciously assured his brethren that 
he was as zealous for its destruction as themselves, but 
thought it would be advisable first to build a new one. 
It was thus saved from the first tempest of the Refer- 
mation ; and the citizens appear to have afterwards re- 
covered a portion of their ancient attachment to it. In 
1579 f the principal of the university, and the protestant 
clergy in the neighbourhood, having at length prevailed 
upon the mi^strates to demolish this vast monument 
of the piety of their forefathers, a great number of work- 
men were hired and assembled in solemn form to pro- 
ceed to the pious work, when the members of the cor- 
porations of the city, according to the violent temper of 
the age, ^ew to arms, took possession of the building, 
and threatened with instant death the first individual 
who should attempt to violate it. The magistrates, to 
preserve the peace of the city, were under the necessity 

* See notice of Markinch in Fife. 
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of engaging to preserve the Cathedral ; after which> 
according to the right excellent authority of Andrew 
Fairservice, " the idolatrous statues o' sants (sorrow be 
on them^) being taken out of their neuksj and broken 
in pieces j and flung into the burn^ the auld kirk stood 
as crouse as a cat when the flaes are kamed aff her^ and 
a' body was alike pleased." Its good fortune was only 
sharea by one other large church in Scotland — the Ca- 
thedral of Orkney.* 



* <' When Cromwell, in 1650, entered Glasgow, he attended di- 
vine service in the High Church. The presbyterian divine who 
officiated, poured forth with more zeal than prudence, the vial 
of his indignation upon the person, principles, and cause of the 
independent general. One of Cromwell's officers rose and whis- 
pered to his commander ; who seemed to give him a short and 
stern answer, and the sermon was concluded without interrup- 
tion. Among the crowd who assembled to gaze at the general, 
as he came out of the church, was a shoemaker, the son of one 
James the Sixth's Scottish footmen. This man had been born 
and bred in England, but, after his father's death, had settled in 
Glasgow. Cromwell eyed him among the crowd, and immediate- 
ly called him by his name. The man fled ; but, at Cromwell's 
command^ one of his retinue followed him, and brought him to 
the general's lodging. A number of the inhabitants remained at 
the door, waiting the end of this extraordinary scene. The shoe- 
maker soon came out, in high spirits, and, showing some gold, 
declared he was going to drink Cromwell's health. Many at- 
tended him to hear the particulars of his interview ; among others, 
the grandfather of the individual who communicates this narra« 
tion. The shoemaker said that he had been a pIay./elIow of 
Cromwell, when they were both boys, their parents residing in 
the same street ; that he had fled when the general flrst called 
him, thinking he might owe him some ill-will, on account of his 
father being in the service of the royal family. He added, that 
Cromwell had been so very kind and familiar with him, that he 
ventured to ask him what the officer had said to him in the 
Church. ' He proposed,' said Cromwell, < to pull forth the mi- 
nister by the ears ; and I answered that the preacher was one fool 
and he another.' In the course of the day, Cromwell held an in- 
terview with the minister, and contrived to satisfy his scruples so 
eflfectually, that the evening discourse, by the same man, was 
tuned to the praise and glory of the victor of Naseby." — MmstreU 
ty of the Scottish Borda-t ii. 4-lf.— The mother of the editor of 
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The Cathedral of Glasgow^ or^ as it is more common'- 
ly called, the High Kirk^ is now divided into two 
places of worship^ which are separated from each other 
by the choir, or space underneath the steeple, now used 
only as a restibule. It formerly con tamed another 
place of worship, which was denominated the Laigh 
Kirk. Underneath the eastern division of the Cathe- 
dral, where the declivity of the ground makes allowance 
as it were for an inferior story, there is a half-subter- 
raneous range of sepulchral vaults, in which divine ser- 
vice was regularly performed till the beginning of the 
present century. As the ceiling of these vaults had to 
support the two ranges of pillars in the upper church, 
it has been supplied with double that number ; and 
the consequence is that there is not more than the 
space of a man's length between any two individual co- 
lumns throughout the whole cemetery. When, in addi- 
tion to this inconvenience, it is taken into account that 
the arches of the ceiling are not above twenty feet from 
the ground, it can scarcely be conceived how the place 
came to be at all adapted to the so peculiarly oratorical 
worship of a Presbyterian congregation. The pulpit 
was attached to a pillar near the south-west corner, 
and the minister had to send his voice in a diagonal di- 
rection through the thick- set colonnade, which was ad- 
ditionally encumbered by wooden galleries. The stran- 
ger who now visits it, will see, at the east end, the re- 
cumbent statue of St Mungo, and find the whole of the 
profound and gloomy space filled with earth, and convert- 
ed into a burial-place. What change may have been 
thus wrought upon it for the worse, the eye of a visitor 
cannot easily discern ; but it certainly appears singular- 
ly unsuitable for every purpose of worship — except^ 
perhaps, the singing of Ex Prqfundis,* 

the work just quoted had the good fortune to see a woman that 
had seen Oliver Cromwell. She could remember nothing of himi 
but that he had a very large nose. 

• It may be worth while to preserve M*Ure*s description of 
this place of worship as it was in his time : ** The Barony Kirk, 
whidi is exactly under the Inner Kirk, in the time of Popeiy 
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The Dripping Aile is the lower part of an unfinished 
transept^ projecting from the south side of the build- 
ing, and used as a sepulchral repository. It derives 
that name from the perpetual dropping of water . from 
the roof^ — a circumstance considered remarkable on ac- 
count of there being no apparent source of water above 
the vault, but which is explained as occasioned by the 
porous nature of the walls, through which, upon the 
principle of capillary attraction, the water is drawn 
from the ground. 

The extensive burial-ground which surrounds the 
Cathedral is almost completely floored over with tomb- 
stones, which are here permitted to lie flat upon the 
graves in a style totally without parallel in Scotland, 
as well as in the other burial- grounds of Glasgow. 
Such is their closeness that scarcely a slip of earth six 
inches in breadth can anywhere be seen.* 

The high bank opposite to the Cathedral has been 
recently surmountea with a statue of John Knox, erect- 
ed by private subscription in honour of that famous 
preacher. Colossal in its proportions, and undistin- 
guished by either likeness or costume, it seems like the 

was only a burial-place, in which it is said St Mungo, the found- 
er, is buried. It is of length 108 feet, and 72 feet wide; it is 
supported with 65 pillars, some of which are 18 feet in circum- 
ference, the height of each 18 feet : it is illuminated with 41 
windows, and is accommodated with three lofts, and 69 pews 
or seats, each containing six, seven, or eight persons for con- 
veniency to hear sermon." Page 212. 

* The pavement thus formed, close and compact as it appears, 
has not always been able to prevent resurrections ; as would ap- 
pear from a legend long current in Glasgow. Upwards of a 
hundred years ago, a citizen one morning threw the whole town 
into a state of inexpressible horror and consternation, by giving 
out that, in passing at midnight through the kirk-yard, he saw a 
neighbour of his own, lately buried, rise out of his grave, and 
dance a jig with the devil, who played the air called '^ Whistle 
o*er the lave o*t** upon the bag- pipe. The civic dignitaries and 
ministers were so sincerely scandalized at this intelligence, that 
they sent the town-drummer through the streets next morning, 
to forbid any one to whistle, sing, or play, the infernal tune in 
<}uestion. 
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spirit of the reformer come back to inveigh with out- 
stretched arm against the Cathedral^ and^ if possible^ 
complete the work which he left unfinished at his 
death. 

Besides the High Churchy Glasgow contains numer- 
ous less remarkable places of worship; almost all of 
which have spires^ and thus give a charm to the sky- 
line of the city, which Edinburgh^ with all its ^^ palaces 
and towers/* has not to boast of. The establishea clergy 
are nineteen in number ; and there are twenty-two dis- 
senting establishments throughout the city and sub- 
urbs. 

All this, however, is nothing to the number of eccle- 
siatics that gathered around the 'cathedral in times 
when the town contained less than the fiftieth part of 
its present inhabitants. Religion was formerly, the 
commerce of the city ; whereas commerce seems now to 
be in some measure its religion. No fewer than thirty- 
two church-dignitaries are enumerated by M'Ure as 
having their manses in the neighbourhood of the cathe- 
dral. These had all excellent livings throughout the 
two hundred and forty parishes belonging to the see^ 
but, holding also particular ofBces in the service of the 
cathedral, were obliged by Bishop Cameron (1425*-46) 
to leave their country charges in the hands of curates, 
and reside constantly in Glasgow. The greater part of 
these manses stood in the cross streets immediately be- 
low the cathedral, which are justly supposed to have 
been the first built in this town,— namely, the High 
Street, as intersected, at a point where the cross for- 
merly stood, by the line of the Rottenrow and Drygate. 
Though these places have an abundantly antique and 
ruinous appearance, it is believed that, owing to the 
frequent repairs and renovations which they have un- 
-dergone since the Reformation, none of the manses now 
exist in any state at all approaching to their original 
condition. M'Ure thus indicates the situation of one 
in which the reader may be supposed to take a particu- 
lar interest : '^ The Parson of Campsie, Chancellour of 
the Chapter, whose Office it was to keep the Seal, and 
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append it to all Acts and Deeds of the Arclibishop and 
his Council^ had his Manse in the Drygate^ in that 
Place called the Limmeriield^* where the Ruins of iine 
Buildings are yet to be seen. It was in this Lodging 
that the Lord Darnley^ Queen Mary's Husband, staid 
when he came to this'city to visit his Father^ the Earl 
of Lennox, from Stirling, when the first symptoms of 
what was thought Poison appeared upon him," &c. If 
it be, indeed, true— -and who would not wish it to be 
true ? — that the ill-starred Mary was the heroine of the 
fine old song beginning " Waly, Waly, up the bank," 
we may be allowed to quote the following picturesque 
stanza, as perhaps allusive to this circumstance : 

As we cam in by Glasgow toun, 

We were a comely sicht to see ; 
My love was clad in London broun, 

And I in velvet cramasie. 

The Primate of Glasgow presided over this goodly 
neighbourhood by residing in a palace or castle adjacent 
to the west end of the cathedral, — the last fragments 
of which were taken down about thirty years ago, in 
order to make way for the Infirmary, which, somewhat 
unsuitably, now occupies that eminent site. 

This ancient part of the city, according to the Scot- 
tish historians, was the scene of one of the most brilli* 
ant exploits of Sir William Wallace. That hero, after 
performing some warlike actions in Ayrshire, advanced 
with his troops to attack the episcopal castle of Glas- 
gow, then occupied by the English bishop Percy, who 
had been appointed to the see by Edward, and left with 

* Bailie Jarvie's appreciation of his serving-girl Mattie, be- 
cause she was third cousin to the Laird of Limmerfiddj cannot 
have been forgotten by the reader. Another circumstance con- 
nected with the Drygate, tends to show that the author of 
« Rob Roy*' takes advantage of every thing he ever either sees 
or hears, and that he is acted upon by local association as much 
as any other man ;•— 4it this day there is a decent wheel-wright in 
the Drygate of the name of Andrew Fairservice ! 
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a force of about a thou sand men. Wallace's troops crossed 
the wooden bridge which then connected the two banks 
of the Clyde^ in small parties and disguised as country- 
men^ in order to excite no alarm among the citizens or 
the English garrison. He led the main body in person 
straight up the High Street to the castle^ while his two 
principal officers^vtbe laird of Auchinleck and Sir John 
Graham, conducted smaller parties by by-ways towards 
the extremities of the Drygate and Kottenrow. Hav- 
ing, according to a concerted plan, made a feigned at- 
tack upon the castle, and then suddenly retreated down 
the High Street, so as to draw out the Southronrie in 
pursuit, he called a halt at a spot near the front of the 
College, and in his turn charged the English. At this 
moment the laird of Auchinleck came in behind through 
the Drygate and Sir John Graham through the Rotten- 
row, — advertised by a blast of Wallace's horn — and 
charged the garrison in rear. The result was, that the 
foreign party, completely environed, perished almost to 
a man, including their leader the military bishdp, who 
is said by tradition to have fallen at the junction of the 
High Street and the Drygate, just opposite to the 
place where the house of the Duke of Montrose former- 
ly stood. 

The College ranks, next to the Cathedral as an object 
of curiosity. This institution owes its origin to one of 
the bishops of Glasgow, who procured its establishment 
by a bull from Pope. Nicholas V, in the year 1 450. For 
the first century of. its existence, it flourished under the 
care of the clergy of the diocese, but, losing its property 
at the Reformation, was then reduced almost to ex- 
tinction. By the generosity of the Scottish monarchs it 
was enabled to weather the period of gloom and civil 
dissension which succeeded ; and it is now considered 
a prosperous establishment. 

The College buildings are situated on the east side of 
the High Street, about half-way between the Cathedral 
and the Trongate. They consist in a sort of double 
court. The front which adjoins to the street is 330 
feet in length and three stories in height. The whole 
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being built of polished free-stone and darkened by age, 
have a partly venerable^ partly elegant aspect^ and, 
as already remarked^ approach nearer than any other 
in Scotland td the magnificent models of Oxford. A 
large piece of ground behind the College is formed into 
a park or green^ interspersed with trees and hedges and 
always kept in grass^ to be .used by the students as a 
public walk or place of exercise or amusement. In the 
College there are appointed professors or teachers of 
about thirty branches of science, theology, and polite li- 
terature. 

At the bade of the interior, court stands the modem 
building which contains the Hunterian Museum. This 
is a large collection of singular natural objects, coins, 
medals, rare manuscripts, paintings, and relics of anti- 
quity, originally formed by Dr William Hunter, the 
celebrated anatomist, (a native of the parish of Dalserf 
in Clydesdale,) and bequeathed by him to this univer- 
sity, at which he received his education. To attempt 
any enumeration of even the various classes into which 
this museum* is divided, would only encumber this work; 
and we must therefore content ourselves with informing 
the reader, that, for the sum of one shilling, he may 
here gratify the most enthusiastic rage for curiosi- 
ties. 

Besides the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow College is 
in possession of a curiosity which may almost be said to 
surpass all the contents of that great repository. This 
is a manuscript version of the Bible, composed about two 
centuries ago, by the Rev. Zachary Boyd, a worthy, 
learned, and pious divine of the city of Glasgow. Mr 
Boyd, of whom a well- carved bust adorns on^ of the 
gate-ways of the College, at his death bequeathed to 
this seminary of knowledge, his fortune, and all his 
manuscripts, and thus was one of the greatest benefac- 
tors to the College since the Reformation. An idea ge- 
nersdly prevails that he stipulated with the professors 
that they shi/lild print his magnum opus ; but this is 
said by a credible writer to be a mistake. The manu- 
script is still carefully preserved, and has often been 
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quoted aa. aeeomit of the extraofdhiaiy vem of poetry 
which characterises it. Zachary's imagerr is certainly 
Tery groaa, and his style of yersificatum is no less rude ; 
yet it is highly probable that he paraphrased the Scrip- 
tures precisely as he and his brethren were at that ear- 
ly age of the presbyterian Chorch in the habit of ex- 
pounding them in the pulpit. Part of the soliloquy of 
Jonah in the whale's belly is subjoined as a specimen of 
Zachary's style of poetry, and, by refraction, of the pul- 
pit eloquence of the early puritan divines : 

What hoose is this ? here's neither c«al nor candle ; 

Wheie I haye nothing bat guts of fish to handle, 

I and my table are both here within. 

Where day ne*er dawned, where son did nerer shine. 

The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A living roan within a monster's maw ! 

Buried under mountains which are high and steep, 

Plunged under waters hundred fi&thoms deep ! 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree. 

For through a window he the light did see ; 

He sailed above the highest waves : a wonder, 

I and my boat are all the waters under ! 

He and his ark might go and also come ; 

But I sit still in such a straitened room 

As is most uncouth ; head and feet together. 

Among such grease as would a tliousand smother ; 

Where 1, entombed, in melancholy sink, 

Choaked, suffocate with excremental stink ! 

Besides the Collie, Glasgow contsiins a similar es- 
tablishment of a more modern date and popular charac- 
ter, denominated Anderson's (or vulgarly the Ander- 
sonian) Institution. This was founded about thirty 
years ago, in consequence of the bequest of the professor 
whose name it bears, for the use of persons who wish to 
obtain knowledge of such branches of learning as na- 
tural philosophy, chemistry, botany, &c. without the 
ceremony ot matriculating at a university. Ladies 
and mechanics are admitted to the benefits of this insti- 
tution,— the instructions being communicated in lec- 
tures. It is managed by a committee of eighty-one per- 
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sons, who elect persons to fill the vacancies occasioned 
in their body by death. The design of the accomplish- 
ed and libem founder has hitherto been attended with 
complete and increasing success; and the institution 
has oeen the model of many others established of late 
years throughout the empire. 

The Town Hall^ on the north side of the Trongate, 
near the Cross^ is a handsome middle-aged building, 
fronted by a rusticated arcade, over which rises a range 
of fluted Ionic pilasters. The lower flat contains the 
Coffee-roam, a place of public resort, and virtually the 
Exchange of Glasgow. Opposite to this building, and 
close to the pavement, stands an equestrian statue of 
William III — a truly elegant work of art, and in one 
sense, the finest public object in Glasgow. It was 
erected in 1733. At the eastern extremity of the Town 
Hall, yet remains the steeple to which the ancient jail 
of the city was formerly attached. And another ele- 

§ant old steeple projects upon the pavement at no great 
istance. When, in addition to all these striking ob- 
jects, the massive and dignified aspect of the four streets 
which meet at this point is taken into account, this 
place must be acknowledged to have very high claims 
upon the admiration of the stranger. 

The street which leads from the Cross towards the 
river is denominated the Saltmarket. This, with the 
adjacent purlieu of the Briggate, formerly contained 
the residences of a considerable number of gentry ; and 
many of the houses, though old and not in repair, re- 
tain the appearance of antique dignity. It was former- 
ly the custom of the Scottish nobility and gentry to 
have their town-houses, not in Edinburgh, where in- 
deed there was little room for them, but in the smaller 
towns belonging to their respective provinces. Thus, 
Inverness, Elgin, and Aberdeen, in the northern coun- 
ties,-— Dundee, St Andrews, Crail, Perth, and Stirling, 
in the central district,— and Dumfries, Maybole, Ayr, 
and lastly Glasgow, in the south-western province,— 
each was blessea, during the winter, with the presence 
of a considerable number of the great of the land ; as 
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is testified by the numerous houses of substantial old 
architecture^ adorned with coats of arms in front, which 
are still to be seen throughout the elder streets of the 
said towns, as well as by the traditions of the common 
people, respecting the festivity and grandeur which for- 
merly obtained on their account. 

At the bottom of the Saltmarket stands the Jail and 
Courthouses of Glasgow. This building is erected in 
that style of magnificence which has occasioned the say- 
ing that the prisons are the best edifices in Scotland. 
It fronts towards the east, and forms the western ter- 
mination of the great public esplanade termed Glasgow 
Green. This extensive common, which at once serves 
as a bleaching-ground and a public promenade, is one 
of the things that give Glasgow a peculiar character, and 
form, as it were, the palladia of the city. The Green, 
the Clyde, the Trongate, and the Cathedral, are the 
chief of these, — being the points upon which the native 
of Glasgow principally grounds his ideas regarding the 
consequence of the city, and which he would defend 
from any species of violation with as much vigour and 
anxiety as if it were a personal instead of a public pro- 
perty. The Green is highly worthy of all tnis regard, 
— being a great ornament to the city, while its privi- 
leges are of an extremely useful character to the citi- 
zens. It is adorned by a tall and handsome obelisk, 
erected not far from the front of the jail, to the memo- 
ry of Nelson. Some of our readers will remember that 
this is the locality of the light-headed old Scottish ditty, 
beginning : 

Oh, as I was kissed yestreen, 
Oh, as I was kissed yestreen, 
Up the Ghillowgate, down the Green^ 
Oil as I was kissed yestreen ! 

The river is crossed by three bridges, each of which 
is connected with one of the great latitudinal streets, 
the Saltmarket, the Stockwell, and Jamaica Street. 
The first is modern, built of wood, and only used by 
foot-passengers ; the second is antique, and therefore, 
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though modernized^ denominated the Old Bridge ; the 
third is called the New Bridge, having been erected (at 
the expense of L.9OOO) in the year 1767. The Old 
Bridge is the most remarkable of all these useful public^ 
structures. It was erected in 1350, in place of the for- 
mer wooden bridge by which Wallace crossed the river 
in order to make his famous attack upon the bishop's 
castle. Bishop Rae, a man of great public spirit, was 
the founder ; and a charitame dame called Lady 
Lochow, who possessed considerable property on both 
sides of the river at this point, was at the expense of 
erecting one arch. Her statue was placed upon this 
part of the structure, like those of the two fair found- 
era of the Auld Brig o' Ayr, but has disappeared of late 
years. The Old Bridge, after existing for several hun- 
dred jears in all its pristine narrowness, and with its 
gate m the middle, was widened and mode^ized in 
X771 by an addition often feet to its eastern side; and 
it has more recently been still further widened bv 
means of a frame-work of iron projecting from both - 
sides. 

In the street which overlooks the river between the 
Old and the New Bridge, stands the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, — another <^ the Palladia of Glasgow, though a 
building in which, putting its awkward position en- 
tirely out of the question, the stranger accustomed 
to better models can see little architectural beauty* 
It is adjacent to the Town's Hospital, the edifice 
which called forth so slightly qualified an eulogy from 
M'Ure. 

The suburbs of Glasgow are extensive, and numerous- 
ly peopled by the lower classes of artisans. On the 
north side of the river are Anderston, Finnieston, Cam« 
lachie, and Bridgetown ; while along the south bank ex- 
tend the Gorbals, Hutcheson-Town, and Trades-Town. 
The Clyde is navigable for vessels of seven or eight feet 
water as far as the New Bridge ; adjoining to which a 
quay, extending a considerable way down the river^ af- 
jords every accommodation for traoe. This commercial 
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district^ or rather this bank of the river^ is denominated 
the Broomielaw> and by that name perhaps known bet- 
ter or more familiarly throughout Scotland than any 
other locality of the same nature. Its early consequence 
as the principal port of the west of Scotland^ is indicat- 
ed by the lines of the fine old pastoral song entitled 
" Ettrick Banks/' where a Highland lover^ assuring his 
Border mistress of good cheer among his native moan- 
tains^ asseverates— 

At Leith comes in auld meal. 
And berrin at the Broomielaw, 

The early trade of Glasgow seems to have been en- 
tirely piscatory. So early as 1420, the citizens were 
engf^ed in the curing and exportation of the salmon 
caught in the C]yde. About the year 1680, they con- 
tinued to export considerable quantities of this commo- 
dity, besides herrings, to France, bringing back bran- 
dy, wine, and salt, in return. The Union, in 1707> 
opened new views of trt^de to the inhabitants of Glas- 
gow. Before this period, the ports of America were 
only patent to our southern neighbours : and the only 
ports with which Glasgow could carry on commercial 
transactions lay to the eastward, implying the necessity 
of circumnavigating the fsland in voyages that were at 
once tedious and dangerous. The treaty which incor- 
porated the kingdoms, proved highly advantageous to 
the west of Scotland, while it depressed th& eastern 
coast in a proportionate degree, for after that event the 
trade with the continent, for which the east was adapt- 
ed, in a great measure sunk beneath the advance of that 
with the colonies of America, which the western ports 
then proceeded with the greatest spirit to carry on. 
Glasgow chiefly traded with Maryland and Virgim'a— 
sending out the woollen and linen manui^uHiures of Scot- 
land, and bringing back c^goes of tobacco. When this 
trade was commenced, the Glasgow merchants had no 
vessds of thdr own, but used to charter those of Bris- 
tol, Whitehaven, and other English -ports. The first 
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vessel belonging to Glasgow that crossed the Atlantic> 
sailed fi'om the Clyde in the year 17I8. At this time> 
Dunbarton was their sea-port ; but the magistrates of 
that notable little old burgh, at length finding that 
there was a kind of contamination and disreputability 
in commerce, afterwards, it is said, repressed the ad* 
vances of the Glasgow merchants, and, like a dignified 
shop-keeper, referring inferior customers to the stall- 
woman over the way for some article which he does not 
condescend to sell, directed them to take up with the 
paltry place on the other side of the Clyde, which, since 
Its adoption as the harbour of the commercial capi* 
tal, has been called Port Glasgow. Greenock and Port 
Dundas are other places which have since then come in 
{qt a share in the benefits dispensed by the Glasgow 
merchants. Until I76O, the American trade gradually 
advanced^ when a new system of commerce began to be 
adopted. Crowds of young men from every auarter of 
Scotland sailed for the colonies ; and, instead of their 
former method of barter, most of the merchants of this 
dty had warehouses in the New WcMrld^ managed by a 
son, a brother, or a partner. This plan extended the 
sphereof their dealings in no inconsiderable degree; 
and before the unfortunate war which ended in a sepa-* 
ration of the colonies from the mother country, the 
trade of Glasgow had attained its greatest height. Some 
idea may be formed of its extent from the fact that, out 
of 90,000 hogsheads of tobacco imported into Britain, 
Glaseow alone engrossed 57>000. The war was attend- 
ed with the most disastrous effects. Long credits had 
usually been given to the American colonists; when 
the war broke out many of these debts were unpaid ; 
and as the fortunes of almost all the merchants w&e 
embarked in the trade, it proved the ruin of many who 
had previously omsidered themselves independent. 
But, though the commerce of the city was thus inter- 
rupted, the spirit which had been raised was not extin- 
guished* The merchants began to look for new objects, 
and in a short time formed means to extend their com- 
merce to the West Indies, and to the continent of Eu- 
rope. With the former of these, they now carry on a 
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great trade ; and since the acknowledgment of Ameri- 
can independence, their commerce with that country 
has been revived. The temporary loss of foreign trade 
jnst alladed to> was compensated in some measure by 
the great increase of manufactures^ which had been 
carried on to considerable extent long before. The Jin- 
en trade b^an in 1 7^5, and was for a long time the 
staple manuracture of Glasgow ; it has of late yielded 
to the cotton, which is carried on to an extent truly 
amazing. The manufacture of pottery and glass, of 
ropes and leather, is also carried on to a great extent ; 
and type founding has long been practised and brought 
to great perfection. The increase of the commerce and 
manufactures gave rise, in 1783, to a society known by 
the name of ** the Chamber of Commerce ;" the inten- 
tion of which was to unite the influence of the mer- 
chants and manu^Bicturers, and, by establishing a public 
fund, to give strength and efficacy to those measures 
which might tend to the public good. The result is, 
that nowhere are opportunities of advancing the in- 
terest of the community 'more promptly seized, or 
projects of improvement in regard to the externals of 
the city more promptly adopted, than at Glasgow ; and 
that, while the affairs of Edinburgh are managed by a 
set of magistrates, selected chiefly from the common 
artisans, and equally destitute of liberal learning and of 
public spirit, those of the commercial capital are di- 
rected by an association of enlightened men, who, strict- 
ly representing the community at large, and holding 
the general good and the a^randizement of the city 
perpetually in view, may be said to carry the art of 
civic rule and management to a pitch of matchless per« 
fection. 

Glasgow contains numerous banking-houses, includ- 
ing many branches of banks whose main bodies are es- 
tablished elsewhere. Three issue their own notes. 

The Theatre- Royal, situated in Queen Street, and 
said to be the largest in Britain out of London, 
was erected in 1804, at an expense considerably above 
L. 18,000 — being calculated to contain fifteen hundred 
persons, and to draw L.2^0. This elegant public 
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amtisement has never been much encouraged in Glas- 
gow. Two theatres successively erected so late as 
the middle of the last century^ were destroyed by 
incendiaries. This was perhaps owing to the viru- 
lently puritanical character which prevailed in Glas- 
gow at that time fully as much as the purely commer- 
cial does at the present day. The want of a taste for 
theatricals or of leisure for enjoying this^ any more than 
the other pleasures of the intellect^ in the people of 
Glasgow^ prevents the theatre from obtaining a degree 
of patronage at all commensurate with the size and de- 
coration of the house ; and it is only during a limited 
portion of the year^ and when the stage is supplied with 
the first-rate actors from London^ that it can be said to 
possess any attraction. 

Glasgow contains numerous charitable establishments 
—in particular Hutcheson's Hospital for the mainten- 
ance of old people of both sexes and for the education 
of boys. The old edifice which accommodated the de- 
pendants of this establishment^ was exchanged a few 
years ago for one of more elegant and spacious construc- 
tion, in Ingram Street, facing down Hutcheson Street. 
Tradition records of George Hutcheson, a writer, the 
principal founder of this charity^ and who seems to have 
been a most worthy and industrious citizen, that he was 
so moderate in his charges as never to take more than 
sixteen pennies Scots (considerably under three half- 
pence sterling) for writing an ordinary bond, might the 
sum be ever so large. Statues of him and of his bro- 
ther, in the costume of Charles I, adorn the front of the 
hospital founded by their joint exertions. 

Almost the only other charitable institution of any 
note, is the Glasgow Asylum for Lunatics, incorporated 
by Royal charter. The Lunatic Asylum, as it is more 
commonly called, lies about half a mile west from the 
Cathedral, and is reached from the city by a narrow, 
crooked, old-fashioned road called Dobie's Loan. It is 
an edifice of considerable pretensions to external ele- 
gance ; but its most valuable quality is that of being ad- 
mirably adapted in its internal arrangements to the pur- 
poses for which it is designed. The usual number of 

Lanarkshire, 
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imnates is about a hundred and fifty ; and the institu- 
tion is said to be, with that d^ree of encouragement^ 
hiffhly prosperous. It must be a matter of no small gra- 
tification to the stranger whose curiosity may lead him 
into these melancholy halls, to see that, instead of the 
wild and miserable scene depicted in such publications 
as the Man of Feeling, there prevails here a degree of 
good order, cleanliness, and even propriety of behaviour 
in the inmates, (with a few exceptions,) not more sur- 
prising than it is creditable to the individuals who have 
the charge* of the establishment. As a proof of the 
amenity of the mode of treatment practisea in this asy- 
lum, and what must convince every reader of the vast 
improvement which has been made upon the Bedlanu 
and mad'houses of the last century, it need only be men- 
tioned, that various persons who had been dismissed 
"relieved' have voluntarily and deliberately made efforts 
to recover a place in the society which they had left, and 
that one in the spring of 1 826* was in the daily habit of 
walking towards the asylum, from an affection which he 
had contracted for the locality- 
One of the most remarkable circumstances connected 
with Glasgow, is the rapid increase of its population. 
The following table, from the valuable compilations of 
Mr Cleland, exhibits the progress of the city m this par- 
ticular since the Reformation to the present time, when, 
it may be remarked, only eight European capitals boast 
a more numerous summary of inhabitants : 



In 1560 (probably) 4,460 

1610 7,644 

1660 14,678 

1688 11,948 

1708 12,766* 

17 IS 13,832t 

1740 17,034 

1755 23,546 



In 1763 (probably) 28,300 

1780 42,832 

1785 45,889 

1791 68,578 

1800 77,385 

1811 110,460 

1819 150,000 



* The magistrates ordered this census to be made in order to 
mark the decrease which they expected to be the result of the 
Union. 

-{- At this period there were only two hundred shops in the city. 
There are now three thousand. 

Clydesdale, 
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In regard to literature^ Glasgow has little to boast. 
It is not in this line that the spirit of the people seeks to 
attain distinction. Some attempts have been made to 
establish literary miscellanies— but uniformly without 
success, though not without the occasional exhibition of 
considerable talent. The institution3 called Literary 
Societies have also been tried ; but the conversation of 
the ordinary citizens is never turned^ as it is so general- 
ly in the neighbouring capital^ upon books and rumours 
of books. Notwithstanding its destitution of original 
literature, Glasgow possessed the means .of at least 
manufacturing its material substance^ and that in an 
ample and highly embellished degree. The art ofprint- 
ing was first brought to perfection by Messrs Robert 
and Andrew Foulis^ printers and booksellers to the uni- 
versity, whose editions of the classics are yet objects of 
desire and subjects of pride among book-collectors. 
Such is the beauty and purity of the specimens of typo- 
graphy produced by these ingenious men, that an idea 
prevails very generally, that they used types faced with 
silver. Though the city cannot now be said to possess 
either a Foulis or a Ballantyne, it must be allowed that 
the ordinary work of its numerous printers is consider- 
ably superior to that of the not less numerous typogra- 
phers of Edinburgh. 
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